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In the present collection the readei will find extracts from 
Lenin’s works, which deal direr tly or indirectly with the 
^jessence of language, its development, its links with thought, 
and its role in the political struggle. 

V. I. Lenin (Ulyanov) received a classical education in the 
humanities, which at that time was considered prestigious. It 
was thruight that a knowledge of classical languages was 
necessary to penetrate the world of ideas, to master the 
principles of logical thinking, syllogistic, etc. Much attention 
was paid to philological culture, so we should not be 
surprised that in the works of Lenin, as in the works of 
Plekhanov, Lunacharsky and other Russian Marxist intellec- 
tuals ol the fi'-st generation, we find so many interesting 
ideas, opinirHi" and remarks on philological and linguistic 
questirms. 

Lenin’s profound philological culture manifests itself in the 
language and style of his own writings, of course. His 
profound understanding of the essence, functions and 
specific features of language in general, and the Russian 
language in particular, can be seen f»oin his expr^ sive lines, 
no matter what subject they treat. 

The language of Lenin’s works is a most important 
phenomenon in the history of the Russian literary language, 
a classical model of Russian scholarly and publicistic writing 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. His works 
elucidate fully the problems of dialectical and historical 
materialism, political economy and scientific communism. 

Lenin’s works, studied b> each successive generation, exert 
a great influence on present-day usage, terminological work 
and speech culture. Lenin provided some brilliant examples 
of the use of language in the ideological struggle This 
explains why the writings of Lenin, he great politician and 
thinker, are studied by linguists as well as by politicians, 
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economists and philosophers. 

The main features of Lenin’s individual style developed 
fairly early. In general, the changing of Ulyanov the student 
into Lenin the theoretician of Marxism was a rapid one. 

A fine example of the creative application of Marxism to 
Russian reality and a model of the scientific style of 
exposition is Lenin’s What the ^"Friends of the People*' Are and 
How They Fight the Social-Democrats (1894). It is in this work 
that Lenin laid the foundations of his scientific theoretical 
style, mastered the polemical devices of Marx and Engels and 
the Russian revolutionary democrats, and demonstrated the 
effective use of the resources of the literary language. Here 
we find precise, clear, comprehensible and expressive scien- 
tific exposition, political ardour, and revolutionary elan. 

Lenin was critical of the theories of epistemology wide- 
spread in his day. In particular, he noted that the theory of 
symbols of Helmholtz, one of the most eminent naturalists of 
the nineteenth century, introduced “entirely unnecessary 
element of agnosticism” into epistemology (see p. 22). Lhe 
theories of the Vienna logical positivists (Wittgenstein and 
others) with their exaggerated attention to language aroused 
Lenin’s reasoned objectionN. As for the nature of language, 
general semantics and social psychology, the extracts from 
Lenin’s works in the present collection will convince the 
reader that by the beginning of this century Lenin not only 
gave a Marxist formulation to diverse functional transforma- 
tions of words in the ideological struggle, but also produced 
works, the language and style of which almost suggest that 
he had read the latest works ol our day on the influence of 
speech, social psychology and the psychology of communica- 
tion. 

For Lenin language, speech, words were not ends in 
themselves. Words as catalysts of the historical acts of the 
people — this for Lenin was the highest manifestation of the 
essence of language. This explains Lenin’s hatred of the 
empty and harmful phrase. 

As we know, the teaching of the founders of scientific 
communism provides a theoretical and methodological basis 
for any branch of scientific knowledge. This also applies fully 
to linguistics, which deals with the complex interaction of 
material and .ideal elements in the object of its study — 
human language. By virtue of its social essence and social 
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function, language is not and cannot be an independent 
realm: it is indissolubly linked with thought, social conscious- 
, ness and objective reality, which is both the first cause of 
linguistic nomination and also the social environment, the 
needs of which language serves. 

In their writings and personal corrc'spondence the classics 
of Marxism-Leninism repeatedly gave ihe materialist inter- 
pretation of the essence ol language as a specific social 
phenomenon, and expressed their opinions on the most 
important questions of general linguistics and the role of 
linguistic factors for a correct solution of the national 
'^question. 

All his life Lenin took an interest in linguistic questions 
and supplemented his linguistic knowledge. His sister Anna, 
recalling Lenin’s passion for languages at the gymnasium, 
wrote: “He was not the top boy who diligentlv learnt his 
lessons, he was rather a young linguist capable ol finding the 
special features and beauty of the language.” Later Lenin 
made fiequent use of his knowledge of (ireek and Latin. 
After taking the path of revolutionary struggle, Lenin 
patiently and methodically mastered Cierman, French and 
English, which was in keeping with the tasks of tVie political 
struggle of the working class and its party. In 1889-90, while 
living in Samara (now Kuibyshev), Lenin translated The 
Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels from Cierman. 
Unfortunately this translation has not survived. The present 
collection contains material that illustrates his fine command 
of foreign languages. Lenin knew C»erman and French 
perfectly. His speech at the (a>mn.i nist Intern i’ onal Con- 
gress in 1920, which he delivered first in Russi n, then in 
(ierman, and finally in French, made a tremendous impres- 
sion on the delegates. 

Lenin was well informed about the hnguistic situation in 
Europe and Asia. In 1913 he noted in his Plans for an Essay 
on the National Question: “Crankiness (the Provencal lan- 
guage in France and attempts to revive it)” (see n. 112). He 
paid special attention tc^ scientific literature on linguistic 
relations in Switzeiland. 

Of the Slavonic languages Lenin could read Ukrainian and 
Polish and he also studied Bulgarian. About the Czech 
language he wrote as early as 190i “I am sorry I have not 
studied Czech. It is interesting that it is very much like Polish 
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and contains many old Russian words. 1 recently went away 
for a time and when 1 returned to Prague its Slav character 
struck me very forcibly — names ending in- nk,-cek, etc., 
words like Ize, lekama, and so on and so forth” (see p. 266). 

Thus, Lenin’s vast personal knowledge and fluent mastery 
of a number of West European languages, his reading of 
scientific literature, his detailed information about linguistic 
relations, particularly in multi-national and multi-linguistic 
states, enabled him to form opinions on linguistic questions 
easily and knowledgeably. 

Although, as has already been noted, l.enin took a lively 
interest in linguistic problems, he did not leave any 
specifically linguistic works behind him. C’onsequently his 
understanding ol the nature of language and his analysis of 
individual linguistic questions are to be found in connection 
with more general philosophical, sociological, economic and 
political problems. An analysis ol Lenin's statements on 
language, on the history of its development, on the relation 
of language and thought, on the use of language in the 
ideological struggle, and on the taking into account of 
linguistic features in sohing the national question, and an 
understanding of his remarks on matters of terminology, the 
meaning ol words, spec'ch culture, style and questions ol 
translation are ol great importance. 

Naturally not onl) Lenin’s direct statements on cjuestions 
ol language are important for materialist linguistics. Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy, the materialist interpretation of the 
nature of language, and the dialectical materialist approach 
to the study ol language and its categories are all of 
paramount importance lor the cieative development of 
linguistics, l.enin’s method c)f scientific lesearch is the 
starting point in assessing the epistemological principles ol 
the different linguistic schools and trends which treat the 
essence of language and its relation to themght and to 
non-linguistic activity in an idealist way. 

Lenin lived and worked in dillerent socio-historical condi- 
tions from those ol Marx and Engels. Marx and Engels, in 
laying the foundations ol the materialist view of society and 
attacking the idealist view of consciousness as spirit free from 
the matter of nature, were asserting the primacy of matter: 
thought does not exist on its own, it is embodied in natural 
material form, in language (language is the direct reality of 
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thought). The founders of Marxism asserted that language 
and consciousness were genetically akin in their social 
character: language and consciousness arose in order to 
satisfy the human need for communication. Finally, Marx 
and Engels drew particular attention to the fact that “neither 
thoughts nor language in themselves form a realm of their 
own, that they are only manifestations of actual life”.* In 
Lenin’s works we find the development of the views of Marx 
and Engels on language and consciousness, the profound 
substantiation of the materialist dialectics and the defence of 
the latter against the opportunists, and the solution of 
practical tasks of the proletarian revolution, the national 
question and the building of socialist society, basing himself 
on the dialectical materialism of Marx and Engels, Lenin 
creatively developed Marxist theory in the sphere of 
philosophy and scientific communism, substantiated many 
theoretical and practical propositions that constitute the 
initial nrinciples of the national policy of the LPSU and its 
attitude to linguistic problcuns in the period of the construc- 
tion of socialism and communism. 

Lenin’s theory of knowledge with its main element, the 
theory of reflection, elaborated in Materialism and Empirio- 
C'ritidsm and the Fhilosophiial Notebooks, is of prime impor- 
tance for Marxist linguistics. It enables us to understand 
correctly the lelationship of language and society, language 
and thought, the* dialectical unity of linguistic content and 
ff)rni, the correlation of the material and semantic elements 
of linguistic phenomena, the problem of the semiotic nature 
of linguistic units, and the* c*ssenct -d linguistic ibstraciion. 

In elaborating the theory of knowlc*dge and dc pening the 
principles of dialectics, Lenin brilliantly sensed the general 
tendency towards the integration, drawing together c^f the 
different scientific disciplines. He notecl the striving of 
science to study different structures in nature and society 
and the elements of which they arc* composed: “...a powerful 
current ... from natural to social science ... remains just as 
powerful, it not more so, in the twentieth century toci” (see 
p. 24). Lhe links VNiiich linguistics has firmly established with 
semiotics, cybernetics, information theory, and so on, testify 
to the corrc*ctness of Lenin’s statement. 

* K. M;\ix aiul V. Engrls, (.oUfited Works, V(^l 5, p tlT. — l\d. 
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Lenin advanced the requirement of taking into account the 
universal link of phenomena, the link of all the elements of 
the structure, as one of the basic principles of dialectics. In 
his conspectus of Hegel’s Science of Logic, Lenin wrote: “In 
the old logic there is no transition, development (of concept 
and thought), there is not 'eines inneren, notwendi gen 
Zusammenhangs' * * (43) of all the parts and ‘Uber- 
gang’***’ of some parts into others. 

And Hegel puts forward two basic requirements: 

1) ‘The necessity of connection’ 

and 

2) ‘the immanent emergence of distinctions.’ 

Very important!! this is what it means, in my opinion: 

1. Necessary connection, the objective connection ot all 
the aspects, forces, tendencies, etc., of the given sphere of 
phenomena; 

2. the ‘immanent emergence of distinctions’ — the inner 
objective logic of evolution and of the struggle of the 
differences, polarity” (see p. 30). 

Lenin writes “subtle and profound” in the margin when 
quoting Hegel’s formulation: “Logic resembles grammar, 
being one thing for the beginner and another thing for one 
who knows the language (and languages) and the spirit of 
language. ‘It is one thing to him who approaches Logic and 
the Sciences in general for the first time and another thing 
for him who comes back from the sciences to Logic’” (see 
p. 30). This is familiar to those who study languages, for the 
initial .stage* is not mastery of the structure of the language, 
but merely certain information about the elements of the 
structure. Full mastery of a language (and subject) means 
making use of the whole structure of the language, applying 
it creatively. 

We would point out here that the lively discussion of the 
problem of structure in philosophy is linked with the 
linguistics which stimulated this problem, with the activity of 
Baudouin de Courtenay, Ferdinand de Saussure and also the 
sociologist Emile Durkheim, 

In many passages of his Philosophical Notebooks, Lenin, 
speaking of the clialectical unity of the particular and the 


* an inner, necessary connection — Ed. 

♦♦“transition”— - Ed. 
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general, points to the tremendous iinporiance of language 
for the development ol thought, remarks on contradictions 
. in language, mentions the correlation of the sensual and 
rational (abstract) elements, and points to the possibility of 
the imagination losing touch with life. In listing the spheres 
of knowledge from which the theory of knowledge should be 
constructed, Lenin stresses the importance ol language for 
ccjgnising the reality around us: alongside the history of the 
individual sciences he places the history of language (see 
p. 40). 

At the same time Lenin was dubious of a number of 
general philosophical and general linguistic theses current in 
his day. Thus, for example, Haym’s statement that “the 
critique ol reason must become the criticism of language” 
which became the foundation of Vienna neo-positivisrn did 
not meet with his approval. Lhe thesis “the history of 
thought=the history of language” was immediately furnished 
with two question marks. In this connection Hegel’s state- 
ment, '‘Ti*e connec'^on betw^een thought and language (the 
(Chinese language, incidentally, and its lack of develop- 
ment)”, did not meet with his approval either. And Hegel’s 
remark “Language is richer among peoples in undeveloped, 
primitive slau*- language becomes poorer with the advance 
(jf civilisation and the de\elopment oi grammar” (see pp. 28, 
39) is also accompanied by a question mark. 

Lenin was the founder of the socio-linguistic approach to 
language, language policy and language development. In his 
works on nations and national relations he solved the 
problem ol the relationship of language and naU.)‘i, revealed 
the conditions ol the functioning of language n a class 
society, and elaborated the problem of the existence of two 
cultures in the life of each capitalist natic ti with their 
reactionary, bourgeois and progrc'ssive, socialist elements. In 
his works Lenin pinpointeef the causes of the influence of 
language on the working people and on social strata in 
general (the pragmatic function of language), and the need 
to take account (jf national linguistic traditioiiN was also 
widely reflected i: his statements. Lenin himself was an 
unsurpassed master of making effective use of the Russian 
language in the ideological struggle, in exposing the v- rbiage 
of reactionaries, liberals, and op, ortunists and in Party 
propaganda and agitation among the working masses. 
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Many of Lenin’s remarks on the history of the develop- 
ment of the Russian language are linked with an analysis of 
Russia’s historical development. Lenin was interested in all 
the periods of Russian history, but he paid most attention to 
the last three centuries, connected with the emergence and 
development of capitalist relations within feudalism. Lenin 
linked the beginning of the formation of the Russian 
national language with the centralisation of the lands in the 
Moscovite state, with the emergence of a national market. 
Lenin’s remarks on the distinguishing features between the 
seventeenth-century monarchy with its Boyar (louncil, the 
absolutism of the eighteenth century, and the autocracy of 
the nineteenth century (see p. IS) are ol great importance lor 
linguists. Lenin’s division of the Russian emancipation 
mcnement into periods, his analysis of the social forces acting 
before and after the abolition of serfdom in ISbl, and the 
general increase in the sense of the individual have a direct 
bearing on the problem of the development of the Russian 
language, its democratisatioii, and the development of 
Russian culture and literature. 

In his woik ‘‘Critical Remarks on the National Question” 
Lenin revc*alc cl two tendencies that exist in the national 
(luestion under capitalism: “Fhe first is the awakening of 
national life and national movements, the struggle against all 
national oppression, and the creation of national states. The 
second is the development and glowing fiecjuency of 
international intercourse in c'very foim, the break-down of 
natic^nal barriers, the creation of the international unity of 
capital, of economic life in general, ol politics, science, etc.” 
(see p. 115). In taking into account concrete historical 
conditiems, Marxists aie bound to struggle foi national 
equality and at the same time to thwart all attemjns lo infect 
the proletariat with the poison of bourgeois nationalism. 

Lenin fought tirelessly for national ecjuality, lot the right 
of each nation to self-determination, for its right to develop 
its own culture, its own language. He was opposed to the 
imposing by force of a single .slate language and consi.stently 
supported proletarian internationalism. 

After the victory of the Cireat October Soc ialist Revolution 
the pec^ples acquired freedom of national and linguistic- 
development in the Soviet Union. As a result of the fraternal 
collaboration of the socialist nations, Russian became, without 
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any coercive tncasurc^s, the second native language for the 
broad masses of the national and autonomous republics and 
regions of the Soviet state, the language of international 
communication of the peoples ol the Land ol the Soviets. 

Lenin loved the Russian language, and admired its 
greatness, power and force. He often turned to dictionaries 
of the Russian language and had an excellent knowledge of 
popular speech. Lenin guarded correct Russian, he was 
highly sensitive to even the smallest linguistic inaccuracies, to 
the slightest deviations from the norms of the Russian 
literary language, and opposed the distortion ol Russian and 
the unjustified use ol loan words. Lenin contributed greatly 
"to the creation of Russian socio-political and philosophical 
terminology. It must he noted that in modern dictionaries of 
the Russian language the explanations of many of these 
terms are basc'd on Lemin’s definitions. In general, Lenin 
paid great attention to defining tlie meaning of many 
Russian woids. His striving for clarity and precision of 
exposhdo."., for the ideal of the literary language, also 
cx|)lains his imflaggiiig intert^st in the compilation of a 
dictionary of the modern Russian “from Pushkin to (iorky”. 

Lenin was most exacting of the language and style of 
agitation and pw)paganda. He demandecl that the language 
of articles ami books should be impeccable. He was equally 
exacting of himself, working hard on the language of his 
own manusc ripts and s])eechc\s, st'eking to make use of the 
language’s means of ex])ression, its rich vocabulary and 
syntax. 

Lenin legarded publicists as annalists who p'*''ed on the 
experience acquired in the struggle to those w > took an 
active part in events. Therefore, he saw the chief qualities of 
publicistics to be an angry tone and passion, taking account 
of the readership, choosing the most effective means of 
influencing it and deep commitment to the Party. 

Lenin highly assessed orrtory. He was a true tribune of the 
people Before him history had not known a politician who 
made such effective use of the spoken word in the interests 
of the revolutiona’v transformation of society. Lenin the 
orator is inseparable from Lenin the thinker, publicist and 
organiser. He distinguished between polemics with like- 
minded people and enemies. Vera, ity, concreteness, a link 
with social practice, an analysis of me situation, clarity and 



knowledge of one’s audience — this is what Lenin expected 
from the orator. He was the enemy of stereotypes and cliches 
in oral addresses. 


What has been said above about Lenin’s attitude to 
philosophical questions; matter and spirit, l>eing and con- 
sciousness, language and thought, the dialectical method, his 
theory of proletarian culture and the national question, and 
his attitude to the language of political propaganda and 
agitation — has determined the composition of the present 
volume. 

It is divided into the following sections: 1) The essence and 
laws of the development ol language; 2) Language and 
thought; 3) Language and the class struggle: 4) The 
national question and language policy; 5) Words and their 
meaning; revealing the content f)f tertain concepts and 
terms; 6) On style and norms of language; 7) On translation; 
and 8) On speech culture. 

Autobiographical information on Lenin’s study of foreign 
languages, his attention to the scientific organisational aspect 
of philology and the humanities in general (his notes on 
N. Rubakin’s book Among the Books, Lenin’s views on libraries 
and dictionaries) (see pp. 202-03), which found expression in 
notes, enquiries, instructions, etc., and also certain statements 
of a general cultural nature are (onlained in the appendix. 

Lenin’s opinions that may be classified under the above- 
listed sections, (Kcasionally appear in a real, broad context 
inseparably linked with other themes and subjects. There- 
fore, one and the same idea could have been classified in a 
different way, that is, put in a different section. In the case 
of important propositions quotations are repeated (rarely) in 
several sections. 

It must be noted that indirect references to language, 
words, their precision and effectiveness, etc., rather than 
direct references, are often characteristic of Lenin. This 
means that the compiler is unable to group all the quotations 
within each section under detailed sub-headings. 

All the extracts from Lenin’s works in the present 
collection are in chronological order. 

The limits of the extracts have been determined by their 
meaning, but if the reader turns to the broader context, to 
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the full text of this or that work by Lenin, he will have a 
more concrete idea of the place of the given idea in the 
overall composition of Lenin’s work. 

Most of Lenin’s remarks on language, the meanings of 
foreign, popular or (olloquial words, the (ontent of (oncepts 
and terms, as has already been mentioned, are of an 
incidental nature, like remarks made in passing, therefore 
the context will help the reader to understand in what 
connection this or that remark was made, and this or that 
linguistic or philological idea expressed. 

An example of this is Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks which 
contain conspectuses of philosophical works with Lenin’s 
"^remarks and theses in the margin and the main text. These 
can be understood only from the context or if one knows the 
event about which they were made (see, lor example, the 
item on the national question). 

The book contains notes and a name index. The notes 
explain the names ol parties and groups, newspapers and 
journals, congresses and conferences, political events, institu- 
tions, etc., mrntioned in the text. The translations are taken 
from the English edition ol V. 1. Lenin’s ('ollected Works in 
45 volumes prepared by Progress Publishers, Moscow, except 
where otherwise notc'd. 

CiOrrections have been made in accoi dance with the Fifth 
Russian Edition of the Collated Works. 


P I. Denisov, 
N. A. Kondrashov 
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I. THE ESSENCE AND LAWS 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE 

11. lan(;uac;e and thought 


^ Mr. Mikhailovsky gives another factual referent e — and this 
too is a gem in ils way! “As regards gentile ties/’ lie says, 
continuing to put materialism right, “they paled in the 
history of civilised peoples partly, it is true, under the rays of 
the influence of the forms of produttion” (another subter- 
fuge, only more obvious still, ilxactly what forms of 
production? An empty phrase!), “but partly they became 
dissolved ri their o»vn continuation and generalisation — in 
national ties.’’ And so, national ties are a continuation and 
generalisation of gentile ties! Mr. Mikhailovsky, evidently, 
borrows his ideas or^ the historv of society from the tales 
taught to sOiooi children. The historv of society — this 
(opybook maxim runs — is that first there was the family, 
that nucleus of every society,* then — we are told — the family 
grew into the tribe, and the tribe grew into the state. If Mr. 
Mikhailovsky with a solemn air repeats this childish non- 
sense, it merely shows — apart fiom everything ehe — that he 
has not the slightest notion of thi » ourse taki ■ even by 
Russian history. While one might speak of gern.ie life in 
ancient Rus, there can be no doubt that by the Middle Ages, 
the era of the Moscovite tsais, these gentile tics no longer 
existed, that is to say, the state was basecl on associations that 
were not gentile at all, but local: the landlords and the 
monasteries acquired peasants from various localities, and 
the communities thus formed were purely territorial associa- 


* This is a pincl)^ hoiiigrois iilcM: sfpaidtc, small families came to 
predominate only undcM the bouigeois regime; they were entirelv non- 
existent in prehistoric times. Nothing is more characteristic of the bi-’irgeois 
than the application of the features of the nu ern system to all times and 
peoples. 
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tions. But one could hardly speak of national ties in the true 
sense of the term at that time: the state split into separate 
“lands”, sometimes even principalities, which preserved , 
strong traces of the former autonomy, peculiarities of 
administration, at times their own troops (the local boyars 
went to war at the head of their own companies), their own 
tariff Irontiers, and so forth. Only the modern period of 
Russian history (approximately from the seventeenth cen- 
tury) is characterised by the actual amalgamation of all such 
regions, lands and principalities into one whole. This 
amalgamation, most esteemed Mr. Mikhailovsky, was brought 
about not by gentile ties, nor even by their continuation and 
generalisation: it was brought about by the increasing 
exchange among regions, the gradually growing circulation 
of commodities, and the concentration of the small local 
markets into a single, all-Russian maikct. Since the leaders 
and masiers of this pioc<‘ss were the merchant capitalists, the 
creation of these national ties was nothing else than the 
creation of bourgeois ties. 


What the Fy tends oj the People" Are 
atid How rhe\ Fight the Sodal-Demonati^, 
Vol 1, pp. 154-5:) 


...In reality autocracy, constitutional monarchy and repub- 
lic are rnereK different forms of class struggle; and the 
dialectics of history are such that each of these forms passes 
through different stages of development of its class content, 
and the transition from one form to another does not (in 
itself) at all eliminate the rule of the former exploiting classes 
under the new integurner'u. For instance, the Russian 
autocracy of the seventeenth century with its Boyar (louncil 
and boyar aristocracy bears no resemblance to the autocracy 
of the eighteenth century with its bureaucracy, its ranks and 
orders of society, and its occasional periods of “enlightened 
absolutism”; while both differ sharply from the autocracy c^f 
the nineteenth century, which was compelled to emancipate 
the peasants “from above”, although pauperising them in 
the pr9cess, paving the way for capitalism, introcfucing the 
principle of local representative institutions for the 
bourgeoisie. By the twentieth century this last form of 
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semi-feudal, semi-patriarchal absolutism had also become 
obsolete. Owing to the growth of capitalism and the increase 
,in the power of the bourgeoisie, etc., it became necessary to 
introduce representative institutions on a national scale. The 
revolutionary struggle of 1905 became particularly acute 
around the issue as to who was to convene the first 
all-Russian representative institution, and how. ... 

How the Sociahst-Revalutionaries Sum 
Up the Revoluhon and How the Revolu- 
tion Has Summed Them I'p, Vol. 15, 
p. 337 

*-^8. Economic foundations? Capitalism demands consolidation 
of domestic market. Fhe market is thf" centre of commercial 
relations. Language is the chief instrument of human 
commercial relations. 

rheses jor a Ledure on the Xational 
Question, Vol. 11, p. 314 

.. Language is the most important means of human 
intercourse. Unity and unimpeded development of language 
are the most important conditions for genuinely free and 
extensive commerce on a scale commensurate with modern 
capitalism, fc-i ^ tree and broad grouping ot the population 
in all its varicms classes and, lastly, for the establishment of a 
close connection betwc*en the market and each and every 
proprietor, big or little, and between seller and buyer. 

Therefore, the tendency of every national movement is 
towards the formation of national states, under which these 
rec^uirements ot modern capitalism are best satisL 'd. 

The Rif^ht of Stations to Self- 
Determination, Vol. 20, p. 39(i 


FROM CX)MMKNTS ON DIKIVC'.FN’S 
BOOK MINOR PHII OSOPHICAL WORKS 

The concept ot matter and the material 
still remains a very confused one. Just as 
lawyers cannot agree )n when the life of a 
child in its mother’s womb begins, or as 
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linguists argue about where language be- 
gins — whether the call or the love song of a 
bird is language or not, and whether one 
should include the language of mimicry and 
gesture in the same category as articulate 
speech or not — in precisely the same way 
materialists of the old mechanistic sc hool 
argue about what is matter: should this 
concept include only that which is tangible 
and ponderable or everything that is seen, 
smelled and heard and, finally, all nature, is 
material for research and consequently ev- 
erything can be called material, even the 
human spirit, for this object, loo, serves as 
material for the theory of knowledge. 

I'hus, the ieature which distinguishes the 
mechanistic materialists of the last (enlury 
irom Social- Democratic materialists schooled 
in (ierman idealism is that the lattei have 
extended the limited concept ol only tan- 
gible matter to exerything matetial in gene- 
lal. 


Philosophy (il Notebooks, \ . I I ('nin, 
C'olleited Woiks, Vol 29, Fifth Russian 
Fditioii, p 4'H 


3) In the theory ol knowledge, as in every other sphere oi 
science, we must think dialectically, that is, we must not 
regard our knowledge as ready-made and unalterable, but 
must determine how knowledge emerges from ignorame, how 
incomplete, inexact knowledge becomes more complete and 
more exact. 


Mateiialisvi and Empmo-C.i itinsm, 
Vol. 14, p. KKt 


Bogdanov, 
c raven ly 
which, do' 
i^Empirio- 
our “M 
philosopli^ m 

V\ 



r IS pgfn^ry ^ 


argue only against Beltov and 
dignant at such definitions,* 
to be simple repetitions” 
•f the “formula” (of Engels, 
that lor one trend in 
spirit se( ondary, while for 



the other trend the reverse is the case. All the Russian 
Machists’ exultantly echo Bogdanov’s “refutation”! But the 
.slightest reflection could have shown these people that it is 
impossible, in the very nature of the case, to give any 
definiti(^n of these two ultimate concepts of epistemology, 
except an indication which of them is taken as primary. What 
is meant by giving a “definition”? It means essentially to 
bring a given concept within a more comprehensive concept. 
For example, when 1 give the definition “an ass is an 
animal”, I am bringing the concept “ass” within a more 
comprehensive concept. The questk)n then is, are there more 
.comprehensive concepts with which the theory of knowledge 
could operate than those of being and thinking, matter and 
sensation, physical and mental? No. These are the ultimate, 
most comprehensive concepts, which epistemology has in 
point of fad so far not surpassed (apart from changes in 
nornnidature, which are alwa'ss possible). One must be a 
charlatan or an utter blockhead to demand a “definition” of 
these t»v(' series” of concepts of ultimate comprehensiveness 
which would lioi be a “mere repetition”: one or the other 
must he taken as primary. 

and I mfm io-(!utnism, 
Vol d, |). l-tO 

...F.ngels takes the knowledge and will of man, on the one 
hand, and the necessity of nature, on the other, and instead 
of giving an) definitions, simply says that the necessity of 
nature is primary, and human will and mind secc>i-dary. The 
lattei must necessarily and inevitably adapt lliemst cs to the 
former.... r; ^ -4 * y” ^ | 

Muli'rinltsm and Empiru)-('nticisvi, 
Vol. 14, n. IKH 


...The theory ol symbols" cannot be reconciled with such a 
view (which, as we have seen, is wholly materialist), for it 
implies a certain distrust of perceptioti, a distrust of the 
evidence of our seii.Ne-organs. It is beyond doubt that an 
image can never wholly compare with the model, but an 
image is one thing, a symbol, a conventional sign, another. 
The image inevitably and of necessii implies the objective 
reality of that which it “images”, “(amventional sign”, 
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symbol, hieroglyph are concepts which introduce an entirely 
unnecessary element of agnosticism. 

Materialism and Empirio-Crituhm, 
Vol. 14, p. 235 

...That both thought and matter are “real”, i.e., exist, is 
true. But to say that thought is material is to make a false 
step, a step towards confusing materialism and idealism. 
Basically, this is more an inexact expression of Dietzgen’s, 
who elsewhere correctly says: “Mind and matter at least have 
this in common, that they exist” (80). “Thinking,” says 
Dietzgen, “is a work of the body.... In order to think I 
require a substance that can be thought of. This substance is 
provided in the phenomena of nature and life.... Matter is 
the boundary of the mind, beyond which the latter cannot 
pass.... Mind is a product of matter, but matter is more than 
a product of mind...” (64). 

Materialism and Fmpirio-Crituism, 
Vol. 14, p. 244 

...I'hat the conception of “matter” must also include 
thoughts, as Dietzgen repeats in the Excursions (op. cit., 
p. 214), is a muddle, for if suth an inclusion is made, the 
epistemological contrast between mind and matter, idealism 
and materialism, a contrast upon which Dietzgen himself 
in.sists, los^s all meaning. That this contrast must not be 
made “excessive”, exaggerated, meta|)hysical, is beyond 
dispute (and it is the great merit of the dialedual materialist 
Dietzgen "that he emphasised this). The limits of the absolute 
necessity and absolute truth of this relative contrast are 
precisely those limits which define the trend of epistemologi- 
cal investigations. To operate beyond these limits with the 
antithesis of matter and mind, physical and mental, as 
though they were absolute opposites, would be a great 
mistake. 

Maienalism and Kmpirio-Critu ism, 
Vol. 14, pp. 245-4() 

...“Matter disappears” means that the limit within which 
we have hitherto known matter disappears and that our 
‘ knowledge is penetrating deeper; properties of matter are 
likewise disappearing which formerly seemed absolute, im- 
mutable, and primary (impenetrability, inertia, mass, etc.) 
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and which are now revealed to be relative and characteristic 
only of certain states of matter. For the sole “property” of 
, matter with whose recognition philosophical materialism is 
bound up is the property f)f being an objective reality, of 
existing outside the mind. 

and Kmpino-CiHuism, 
Vol. 1 t. ]>p. 

“...The most exact definition would, perhaps, be the 
following: ‘matter is what moves’; hut this is as devoid of 
content as though one were to say that matter is the subject 
of a sentence, the prc'dicate of which is ‘moves’. The fact, 
most likely, is that in the epoch ol statics men were wont to 
see something necessarily solid in the role of the subject, an 
‘ohject’, and such an inconvenient thing for statical thought 
as ‘motion’ they were prepared to tolerate only as a 
predicate, as one of the attribute's ol ‘matter’.’’ 

This is something like the charge Akimov brought against 
the Isknsts/ namely, that their programme did not contain 
the word proletariat in the nominative case! Whether we say 
the world is moving matter, or that the world is material 
motion, makes no diffeience whatevet. 

“...But er, rg) must have a vehicle — say those who hc'lieve 
in matter. Why? — asks Ostwald, and walh reason. Must 
nature necessarily consist of siibjc'cl and predicate?” (P. 39.) 

Ostwalcl’s answer, which so plc’ased Bogdanen in 1899, is 
phiin sophistry. Must our judgements necessarily consist of 
electrons and ether? — one might retort to Ostwald. As a 
matter of fact, the mental elimin ition from nature” of 
matter as the “subject” only implies the tacit ac. iiission into 
philosophy of thought as the “subject” (i.e., as the primary, the 
starting-point, independent of matter). Not tiie subject, but 
the objective source of sensation is eliminated, and sensation 
becomes the “subjc'ct”, i.e., philosophy becomes Berkeleian, 
no mattcT in what trappings the word “sensation” is 
afterwards decked. Ostwald endeavoured to avoid this 
inevitable philosojihical alternative (materialism or idealism) 
by an indefinite vise of the word “energy”, but this very 
endeavour only once again goes to prove the futility of such 
artifices. If energy is motion, you have only shifted the 
difficulty from the subject to the predicate, you have only 
changed the question, does matter move? into the question. 
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is energy material? Does the transformation of energy take 
place outside my mind, independently of man and mankind, 
or are these only ideas, symbols, conventional signs, and so 
forth? And this question proved fatal to the “energeticist” 
philosophy, that attempt to disguise old epistemological 
errors by a “new” terminology. 

Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, 
Vol. 14. pp. 270-71 

...The destructibility of the atom, its inexhaustibility, the 
mutability of all forms of matter and of its motion, have 
always been the stronghold of dialectical materialism. All 
boundaries in nature are conditional, relative, movable, and 
express the gradual approximation of our mind towards 
knowledge of matter. But this does not in any way prove that 
nature, matter itself, is a symbol, a conventional sign, i.e., the 
product of our mind. 

Materialism and hmpmo-Crituism, 
Vol. 14, p. 2S1 

...Social being and social consciousness are not identical, 
just as being in general and consciousness in general are not 
identical. From the tact that in their intercourse men act as 
conscious beings, it does not follow at all that social conscious- 
ness is identical with social being. In all social formations of 
any complexity — and in the capitalist social formation in 
particular — people in their intercourse are not const ions of 
what kind of social relations are being formed, in accordance 
with what laws they develop, etc.... Social con.sciousness 
reflects social being — that is Marx’s teaching. A reflection 
may be an approximately true copy of the reflected, but to 
speak of identity is absurd. C'onsciousness in general reflects 
being — that is a general thesis of all materialism. It is 
impossible not to see its direct and inseparable connection 
with the thesis of historical materialism: social consciousness 
reflects social being. 

Malenalisrn and Empirw-Liiticism, 
Vol. 14, p. 323 

...a powerful current ... from natural to social science ... 
remains just as powerful, if not more so, in the twentieth 
-rentuiv' too. 

, Sodalism Demolished Afram, Vol. 20, 

p. 



...There are no “pure” phenomena, nor can there be, 
either in Nature or in society — that is what Marxist dialectics 
.teaches us, for dialectics shows that the very concept of 
purity indicates a certain narrowness, a one-sidedness of 
human cognition, which cannot embrace an object in all its 
totality and complexity. 

rhe (Udlap^e of the Setoud Internationa^ 
Vol. 21, p. 2S6 


FROM IHFCONSPFCIL'SOP FF UFRBACH'S BOOK 
LECTURES OS I HE ESSENCE OF RELIGION ’^ 


“Man separates in thought the adjective 
from the substantive, the property from the 
essence.... And the metaphysical (iod is 
nothing but the compendium, the totality ol 
the most g<^neral properties extracted from 
natuie, which, h<v ever, man by means ot 
the force ot imagination — and indeed it) 
just this separation from sensuous being, 
matter of nature — reconverts into an inde- 
pendent su')|eci or being.” (417) 

The sanu role is played by Logic ((4/^) — 
obviously Hegel is meant) — which converts 
(lets Sein, das Wesen into a special reality — 
“how stupid it is to want to make metaphysi- 
cal c'xistence into a phvsical one, subjective 
existence into an objecti\e one, and again 
logical or abstract existence into an illogical 
real existence!” (418) 

...“‘Is there, therelore, an eternal gull 
and contradiction between being and think- 
ing?’ Yes, but only in the mind; however in 
reality the contradiction has long bc'en 
resolved, to be sure only in a way corres- 
ponding to reality and not to your school 
notions, and, indeed, resolved by not fewer 
than five senses.” (418) 


NB 

pioloundlv 

correct! 

NB 


Excellent 
(against 
Hegel and 
idealism) 


beautifully 

said! 


Philosophical Notebooks, Vol. ’iS, p, 81 


* being, essence — Ed. 




FROM THE CONSPECTUS OF FEUERBACH S BOOK 
LECTURES ON THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION 

NB 431-435. A good quotation from Gassendi. 

A very good passage: especially 433 
God=a collection of adjectival words 
(without matter) about the concrete 
and the abstract. 

Philosophical Notebooks, Vol. 38, p 81 


FROM THE CONSPECTUS OF FEUERBAC:H’S BOOK 
ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF I EIBNIT7 


bien dit! 


NB 


bien dit! 


Leibnitz in Nouveaux essais: “Generality 
consists in the resemblance to each other ol 
individual things, and this resemblance is a 
reality” (Book III, Chapter 3, § 12). “But is 
this resemblance then not sensuous truth? 
Do not the beings which the understanding 
refers to a single class, a single genus, affect 
also my senses in an identical, equal man- 
ner?... What then is the difference between 
the faculty of understanding and that of 
sensuous perception or sensation? The 
senses present the thing, but the understand- 
ing adds the name to it. There is nothing in 
the understanding that is not in sensuous 
perception, but what is found in the sensu- 
ous perceptkm in fact is in the understand- 
ing only in name. The understanding is the 
highest being, the ruler of the world, but 
only in name, not in fact. What, however, is 
a name? It is a mark of difference, a 
striking characteristic, which I make the 
character, the representative, of the object 
in order thereby to represent it to myself in 
its totality....” (195) 
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Philosophical Notebooks, Vol. 38, 
pp. 386-87 



FROM THE c:onspec:tus of FEIIERBAC:H’S book 
ON 7 HE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNITZ 


P. 274 (from the supplement of 184 7^): 

“How much lias been said of the decep- 
tion of the senses, how little of the decep- 
tion of speech, from which, however, 
thought is inseparable! Yet how clumsy is 
the betrayal of the senses, how subtle that of 
language! How long have I been led by the 
nose by the universality of reason, the 
universality of Fichte’s and Hegel’s Ego, 
until finally, with the support of my five 
sen’i' { recognised for the salvation of mv 
soul that all *he difficulties and mysteries of 
the logos, in the sense of reason, find theii 
solution in the meaning of the word! For 
that reason Hf. ms statement ‘the c ritique of 
reason mu.t become the criticism of lan- 
guage’ is for me in a theoretical respect a 
soul-inspired statement. — As regards, how- 
ever, the contradiction between me as a 
perceiving, personal being and me as i 
thinking being, it reduces itself in the sense 
of this note and the dissertation quoted” (of 
Feuerbach himself) “to the sharp contradic- 
tion: in sensation I am individual, in think- 
ing I am universal. However, in scmsation I 
am not less universal that I am individual in 
thinking. (]oncordanc'e ii. thinking is basc'd 
only on concordance in sensation.” (274) 

...“All human communmn rests on the 
assumption of the likeness of sensation in 
human beings.” (274) 


Philosophical Notebooks, Vol. 38. 
pp. 388-89 



I ROM THE CONSPECTUS OF HE(;ELS 
SCIENCE Oh LOGIC 


the history 
of thought- 
the history 
of language^*'' 


The connection between though l and 
language (the Chinese language, incidental- 
ly, and its lack of development: 11), the 
formation of nouns and verbs. (11) In the 
German language words sometimes have 
“entgegengesetzte Bedeutung”* (12) (not 
simply “different” but opposed meanings) — 
“a joy to thought....” 

The concept of force in Physics — and of 
polarity (“the things distinguished inseparably 
(Hegel’s italics) bound up together”). (12) 
The transition from force to polarity — a 
transition to “higher Denkverhaltnisse.” ** 
( 12 ) 

Plnh^ophual Notehonk\ Vol 38, p. 89 


I ROM IHF C.ONSPLC I US OF HFf^FTS 
^ClhNCh OJ lOGK 


Logic is the science not of extei- 
nal foims of thought, but of the 
laws of development “of all materi- 
al, natural and spiritual things,” 
i. e., of the development of the 
entire concrete content of the world 
and of its cognition, i. e., the sum- 
total, the conclusion of the History 
of knowledge of the woild. 


Philosophual Notebook^ WA .38, pp 
92-93 


* “opposfd meanings ” — Ed 

** “lelations of thought ” — Ed 
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FROM THE CONSPECTUS OF HEGEL’S 
SCIENCE Oh LOGIC 


How is this to be understood? 

Man is confronted with a weh 
ol natural phenomena. Instinctive 
man, the savage, does not distin- 
guish himself fiom nature. Clonstious 
man does distinguish, categories are 
stages of distinguishing, i. e., ol 
cognising the world, local points in 
the weh, which assist in cognising 
and mastering it. 


Philosophic ill Notebooks, Vol 38, p. 93 


KOM lilt C.ONStTCH I S (T HIT, El/S 
SCIFNCh OF LOCK 

In the old logic there is no transition, 
development (of concept and thought), 
there is not ‘Vir/c.s inneren, votwcu- 
digen Zusamm e nhan ” * (43) of all the 
parts and “Ubeigang”** of some parts into 
olheis. 

And Hc'gel puts foiward two basic re- 
quirements: 

1) “ The necessity of connection” 
and 

2) “the immanent emergence of distinc- 
tions”. 


* "'an inner, neiessmy ( on ner ti * ’’ — Ld. 

** “tiansitiiMi” — Ed. 
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Very important!! This is what it means, 
in my opinion; 

1. Necess^ary connection, the objec- 
tive connection of all the aspects, forces, 
tendencies, etc., of the given sphere of 
phenomena; 

2) The “immanent emergence of dis- 
tinctions“ — the inner objective logic of 
evolution and of the struggle of the 
differences, polarity. 


Fhthsophual Notebooks, Vol. 38, p 97 


FROM FMF (.ONSPFCTUS OF HLC^Kl ’S 
SCIFNCF OF I OGIC 


subtle and 
profound! 


The dialectical = 

= “comprehending the antithesis in its 
unity....” 

45 Logic resembles grammar, being one 
thing for the beginner and another thing 
for one who knows the language (and 
languages) and the spirit of language. “It is 
one thing to him who approaches Logic and 
the Sciences in general for the first time and 
another thing for him who tomes back Ircrm 
the sciences to Logic.”... 


a good 
comparison 
(materialist) 


“ — Just as one and the same moral 
maxim in the mouth of a youth who 
understands it cjuite accurately does not 
have the significance and scope which it 
has in the mind of a man of years and 
experience, for whom it expi esses the full 
force of its content. 

Fhilobophical Notebooks, Vol. 38, pp. 98, 99 
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FROM THE CONSPECTUS OF HEGEL’S 
SCIENCE OF LOGIC. 

THE DOCTRINE OF BEINCi 


Dialectics is the teaching which 
shows how Cyppo sites can be and iiow 
they happen to be (how they become) 
identic aly — under what conditions they 
are identical, becoming transformed into 
one another, — why the human mind 
should grasp these opposites not as dead, 
rigid, but as living, conditional, mobile, 
becoming transformed into one another. 

En lisant Hegel*.... 

134: “/. imit (is) simple negation oi first 
negation” (des Etwas.** Every Somc- 
ti.’.iig has its Limit) “while Other is 
at the ^ame time negation of nega- 
tion....” 

137: “Lltwas iiiit seiner immanenten Grenze 
gesct/t der Widerspruch seinei 

selbst, durch den es fiber sich 
hinausgewiesen und getrieben wird, ist 
das Endliche.” 

(Something, taken from the 
point of view of its immanent 
lainit — from the point of view of 
its self-contradiction, a contradic- 
tion which drives it [this Some- 
thing] and leads it beyond its 
limits, is the Finite.) 

When things are described *as finite, — that 
is to admit that their 'lot-Being is their 
nature (“not-Being constitutes their Being”). 

“They” (things) “ar^, but the truth of this 
being is their end ” 


* in reading Hegel — Ed. 

** Something — Ed. 




NB 


thoughts on 
dialectics 
en lisant 
Hegel 


Shrewd and clever! Hegel analyses 
concepts that usually appear to be dead 
and shows that there is movement in 
them. Finite? That means moving to 
an end! Something? — means not that 
which is Other. Being in general? — 
means such indeterminateness that 
Being = not-Being. All-sided, univeisal 
flexibility of concepts, a flexibility reach- 
ing to the identity of opposites, — that is 
the essence of the matter. This flexibility, 
applied subjectively = eclec ticism and 
sophistry. Flexibility, applied objectively, 
i. e., reflecting the all-sidedness of the 
material process and its unity, is dialec- 
tics, is the correct reflection ol the eternal 
development of the world. 


Philosophical Notebooks, Vol "SH, pp 109-10 


FROM THh OONSPK.rrs Ol HKiHAS 
SCIENCF Of lOGK. 

LSSFNCE 


NB 

(1) Ordinary imagination grasps differ- 
ence and contradiction, hut not the tran- 
sition from the one to the other, this 
however is the most important, 

(2) Intelligence and understanding. 

Intelligence grasps contradiction, enun- 
ciates it, brings things into relation with 
one another, allows the “concept to show 
through the contradiction”, but does not 
express the concept of things and their 
relations. 
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(3) Thinking reason (understanding) 
sharpens the blunt difference of variety, 
the mere manifold of imagination, into 
essential difference, into opposition. Only 
when raised to the peak of contradiction, 
do the manifold entities become active 
(regsam) and lively in relation to one 
another, — they receive* acquire that 
negativity wh ich is the inherent pul s a- 
\tion of self - m o e e m e n t a n d v iial i t y. 


PhtlnsnphKal Sotf hooks, \\)1 3S, p. 143 


1R()\I IHL CONSPKCi rS OF lIKiKI ’S 

scnxcE ()i [()(;!(' 

KSSFNCK 

,..“1 h.- cjuestioi. cannot thereloie be 
asked, how i <ain is added to Kssence; for 
Form is only the showing of Kssence in 
itself — it is its own immanent (sic!) Reflec- 
tion....” (8P 


Form is essential. Kssence is formed. In 
one way or another also in dependence on 
Essence..., 


F.sseiue as formless identity (of il.sell with 
itself) lu’comes matter. (82) 

“...It” (die Materie**) “is the real founda- 
tion or substratum of Form....” (82) 

“If abstraction is made from every deter- 
mination and Form of a ScMiiething, indetei- 
minate Matter remains. Matter is a pure 
abstract. ( — Matter cannot be seen or felt, 
etc. — what is seen or felt is a determinate 
Matter, that is, a unity of Matter and 
Form).” (82) 


The wonl “leceive” is (losscd oiil in ilit* \1S. — Ed. 
** matter — Ed. 
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NB 


Matter is not the Ground of Form, but the 
unity of Ground and Grounded. (83) Matter 
is the passive. Form is the active (tatiges). 
(83) “Matter must be formed, and Form 
must materialise itself....” (84) 

“Now this, which appears as the activity of 
Form, is equally the proper movement of 
Matter itself....” (85-86) 

...“Both — the activity of twm and the 
movement of Matter — are the same.... Mat- 
ter is determined as such or necessarily has 
a Form; and Form is simply material, 
persistent Form.” (86) 

Hnlowphual Notebooks. V'ol. !^S, pp. 144-45 


PROM THE CONSPKt' I I S Ol- HK;prS 
SCIENCE ()l L()(dC 
ESSFNC'F 

...“Many different Things are in essential 
Reciprocal Action by virtue of their Proper- 
ties; Properly is this very reciprocal relation, 
and apart from it the Fhing is nothing....” 
(133) 

Die Dingheil * passes over into Ligen- 
schaft.** (134) Eigenschafl into “matter” 
or “Slolf” *** (“things consist of substance”), 
etc . 

“Appeal ance at this |)oint is Kssence in its 
Existence....” (144) “Appearance ... is the 
unity ot semblance and Existence....” (14.5) 


law (of 
appearances) 


Unity in appearances: “This unity is the 
Law of Appearance. Law theiefore is the 
positive element in the mediation ol the 
Apparent”. (148) 


* ihinghood — Ed. 

pi open y — Ed. 

*** “substance” — Ed. 





[Here in general utter obscurity. But 
there is a vita! thought, evidently: the concept 
of law is one of the stages of the cognition 
by man of unity and connection, of the 
reciprocal dependence and totality of the 
world process. The “treatment’' and “twist- 
ing” of words and concepts to which Hegel 
devotes himself here is a struggle against 
making the concept of law absolute, against 
simpli lying it, against making a fetish of it. 

NB for modern physics!]!] 

Philo\()f)hn(d \olebook\, \'ol. 

pp. 15 ()-r>l 


FROM THE CONSPECi rS Ol- HEC;Krs 
SCIhNCE OF IXXm:. 

IHF DOC I RINF of the notion 


h\sentialh, Hegel is completely right as 
('P))osed \( K.iiit. rhought proceeding 
irom the concrete to the abstract — 
provided it is correct (NB) (and Kant, 
like all |)hil()s<)])hers, speaks of correct 
thfuight) — does not get away from the 
truth but comes closer to it. The abstrac- 
tion of matter, of a hnv of nature, the 
abstraction ol value, etc., in short all 
scientific (correct, serious, not absurd) 
abstractions reflect nature more deeply, 
truly and c o m pie lei y. From living per- 
ception to abstract thought, and from this 
to practiie , — such is the dialectical path of 
the cognition of truth, of the cognition of 
objective reality. Kant dispaiagc's knowl- 
edge in order K- make wav lor faith: 
Hegel exalts knowledge, asserting that 
knowledge is knowledge of God. The 
materialist exalts the knowleclge cr mat- 
ter, of nature, consigning C»od, and the 





philosophical rabble that defencis God, to 
the rubbish heap. 

Philosof)hual Notebooks, Vol. 38, p. 171 


FROM THE CONSPF.CTIIS OF HEOEIAS 
SCIENCE OF LOCIC 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE NOTION 


/ NB: \ 

/ Hegel only \ 
I deifies this \ 
I “logical idea”, j 
I obedience I 
\ to law, / 
\ universality / 


“Nature, this immediate totality, unfolds 
itself in the Logical Idea and Mind.” Logic 
is the science of cognition. It is the theory 
of knowledge. Knowledge is the reflection 
of nature by man. But this is not a simple, 
not an immediate, not a complete reflec- 
tion, but the process of a series of 
abstractions, the formation and develop- 
ment of concepts, laws, etc., and these 
concepts, laws, etc. (thought, science =“the 
logical Idea”) embrace conditionally, ap- 
proximately, the universal law-governed 
character of eternally moving and deve- 
loping nature. Here tliere are actually, 
objectively, three meinbeis: 1) nature; 
2) human cognition=the human brain 
(as the highest product of this same 
nature), and 3) the form of leJ lection 
of nature in human cognition, and this 
form consi.sts precisely of concepts, 
laws, categories, etc. Man caiincH 
comprehen(I=reflect=mirr()r nature as a 
whole, in its completeness, its “immediate 
totality”, he can only eternally come closer 
to this, creating abstractions, concepts, 
laws, a scientific picture of the world, etc., 
etc. 


Philositphaal Notebooks, Vol. 38, p. 182 




FROM FHK CONSPKr/niS OF HEOEl AS ROOK 
LECIVRKS ON THE HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


To be added further on Gorgias: 

In the exposition of his view that the 
existent cannot be imj^arted, communicated: 

“Speech, by which the existent has to be 
expressed, is not the existent, wliat is 
imparted is thus not the existent, but only 
words.” (Sextus Eanpiricus, Adv'^rsus Mnthe- 
^maticos. VII. § 83-S4) — p. 41 — Hegel writes: 
“The existent is also comprehended as non- 
existent, but the (ompiehension ol it is to 
make it universal.” (42) 

...“This individual cannot be c'x- 
pressed....” (42) 


NB 


cf. 

Feuerbach 


F.veiA word 


Fhe senses show 

(speech) already 


reality; thought 

universalises cf. 


and word — the 

Feuerbach. 


universal. 


Philosophua! Xott^books, Vol. 3H, p 274 


FROM I HF C.ONSPFXTrS OF I1F(;EIAS ROOK 
LEC'II RES OS THE HISIORY 
Oh PHILOSOPHY 

The Socratics^ 


In connection with the sophisms about the 
“lu'ai)” “bald”, Hegel repeats die tran- 
sition ol c|uantit) into cjuality and vice versa: 
dialc'ctics. (Pp. 

11.S-144: At length about the fact that 
“language in essence expresses only 
the universal; what is meant, however, 
is the special, the particular. Hence 
what is meant cannot be said in 
speech.” 

(“It”? The most universal word of all.) 


NB 

in language 
there is 
only the 
universal 




Who is it? L Every person is an I. Das 
Sinnliche?* It is a universal, etc., 
etc. “This”?? Everyone is “this.” 


Why can the particular not be 
named? One of the objects ol a given 
kind (tables) is distinguished by some- 
thing from the rest. 


Philo\t)phiKd Notebooks, \ol 18, 
pp 77 


IROM THt CONSPLflL’S OF HFGH S BOOK 
I FCri'RES ON THE HIS’lORY 
OF PH 11 OSOPHY 


The concept is not something immediate 
(although the concept is a “simple” thing, 
but this simplicity is “spiritual”, the simplici- 
ty of the Iclea) — what is immediate is only 
the sensation of “red” (“this is led”), etc. 
The concept is not “metely the thing ol 
consciousness”; but is the essence of the 
object (gegenstandliches Wesen), it is 
something An sich, “in itself”. 

...“This conviction of the natuie of the 
Notion, Plato did nen expiess so definite- 
ly....” (245) 


Philosophual Notebooks, Vol ‘W, p 




* the sensuous — Ed 




FROM 1 HE CONSPECTl^S OF HECiEI/S BOOK 
LFXrjURES ON THE HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 

The Philosophy of Epicurus 

NB: p. 4 8 1 — on the significance of xuords 
according to Epicurus: 

“Everything has its evidence, energ\, dis- 
tinctness, in the name first conferred on it” 
(Epicurus: Diogenes Laertius, X, § 33). And 
Hegel: “ The name is something universal, 
belongs to thinking, makes the manifold 
simple.” (481) 


Philosophu al Nolrhonks, Vol. p. 292 


I-ROM FME CONSPICIII’S Ol^ HK;E1;S BOOK 
LECTI RES ON THf HISTORY 
Oh PHllOSOPHY 

50. rhe constitution of a state together with 
Its religion ... philosophy, thought, cul- 
ture, “external forces” (climate neigh- 
houis...) comprise “one substance, one 
Spirit....” 

51. In nalute iiiovemenl takes place only in 
a cycle (!!) — in history, .something new 
arises.... 

02. Language is richer among pec^pies in an 
undeveloped, piimitive state — language 
becomes poorer with the advance of 
civilisation and the development of n 
grammar. || 


I’hilowphual Vol. H8, p. 309 


^R()VI 'I lit C.ONSPECTI S OF 1 A.SSAl.l.F’S BOOK 

iHt PHllOSOPHY HPKAc:iiri's 

In the § on “(aatylus”. Lass. proves 
that in this dialogue of Plato’s C.ratylus is 


:P) 



represented (not yet as a sophist and subjec- 
tivist as he subsequently became, but) as a 
true disciple of Heraclitus, who really ex- 
pounded his, Heraclitus’, theory of the 
essence and origin of words and language as 
an imitaiton of nature (“imitation of the 
essence of things”, p. 3S8), the essence of 
things, “the imitation and copy of Ciod”, 
“imitation of Ciod and the universe” 
(ibidem). 


The history of philosophy, ER(wO: 


kur/, the history cjf 
cognition in geneial 

the whole field of 
knowledge 


Greek Phi- I'he history of the sepaiate 
losophy s( iences 
indicated ” ’ the inc'iUal dev el- 

all these opment of the child 

moments ” ” the incmtal devel- 

opment of animals 


^^anguage NB: 


+ ps\cholog\ 

-f- physiology of the 
sense organs 


these aie 
the fields of 
knowledge 
from which 
^ the theotv 
of knowl- 
edge and 
dialectics 
should be 
1 built 


...“We have shown — savs 1 assalle — that 
the” (above-mentioned) “concej)tual identity 
(precisely identity, and not merely analogy) 
between word, name and law is in eveiy 
respect a principled view of the Heraclitean 
philosophy and of fundamental importance 
and significance in it....” (,S93) 

...“Names are for him” (Heraclitus) “laws 
NB of being, they are for him the common 
clement of things, just as for him laws are 
the 'common element of air'\.,. (394) 
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And it is precisely Heraclilean ideas that || very 

Hippocrates expresses when he says: II important! 

“Names are the laws ol nature.’* || NR 

Philowphual Notebooks, Vol. 38, pp. 
3 .*) 2-53 


FROM OV IHL QLhSIION Ol DIALK I K.S 

In his Capital, Marx fiist analyses the simplest, most 
ordinary and fundamental, most common and everyday 
relation of bourpreois (commodity) society, a relation encoiin- 
tcrc*d billions of times, \i/. the exchange of commodities. In 
this \ery simple phenomenon (in this “cel!” of bourgeois 
society) analysis reveals all the contradictions (or the germs 
of all the contradictions) ol modern societs. 1 he subse(|uent 
exposition shows us the de\elopment (both growth and 
:no\ement) of these contradictions and ol this society in the 
of its individual parts, fiom its bc'ginning to its end. 

Such must also be the method of exposition (or study) of 
dialectics in general (lot with Marx the dialectics of 
bourgeois society is only a particular case of dialectics). Fo 
begin with what is the simplest, most ordinary, common, etc., 
with any proposition : the leaves ol a iree are green; John is a 
man; Fido is a dog, etc. Here already we have dialectics (as 
Hc'gel’s genius recognisc'cl): the individual is the univer- 
sal (( f. Arisloteles, Mrtaphysik, tianslation bv Schweglei, 
Bel. I1,S. 40. .S. Buih,4. Kapitel,tS-9; * deiiii natui h kann man 
nicht der Meinung sc*in, daB es ein Ilaus (a hou c in general) 
gebe auBer den siditbaien Hausein," “ov ^ap civ 'OeiTpxev 
FtrotL TLva oLXLotv TTOtpa T(\<; TLvas oLXLots”.** C.onse(|uently, the 
oppositc*s (the indi\idual is opposec! to the universal) are 
identical: the individual exists only in the connection that 
leads to the universal. The universal exists only in the 
individual and through the individual. Kvery i’^dividual is (in 
one way or another) a univci.sal. Every universal is (a 
fragment, oi an aspect, or the* essence of) an individual. 

* sunmicitioii — Ed. 

** "for, of coi:tsc, oik* taiinot holU it* opinion (hat there tan Ik* a 
htiuse (in general) apart from \isil)le houses." — Ed 
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Every universal only approximately embraces all the indi- 
vidual objects. Every individual enters incompletely into the 
universal, etc., etc. Every individual is connected b) 
thousands of transitions with other kinds of individuals 
(things, phenomena, processes), etc. Here already we have 
the elements, the germs, of the concepts of ne(ess\ty, of 
objective connection in nature, etc Heie already we have the 
contingent and the necessary, the phenomenon and the 
essence; for when we say: John is a man, Fido is a dog, this is 
a leaf of a tree, etc., we disregard a numbei of attributes as 
contingently/^ separate the essence from the appearance, and 
counterpose the one to the other. 

Thus in any proposition we can (and must) disclose as in a 
“nucleus” (“cell”) the germs of all the elements of dialectics, 
and thereby show that dialectics is a property of all human 
knowledge in general. And natural science shows us (and 
here again it must be demonstrated in any simple instance) 
objective natuie with the same qualities, tlie transformation 
of the individual into the universal, of the contingent into 
the necessary, transitions, modulations, and the reciprocal 
connection of opposites. Dialectics is the theoiy of knowl- 
edge of (Hegel and) Maixism. Ihis is the “aspect” of the 
matter (it is not “an aspc'ct” but the esseiue of the mattei) to 
which Plekhanov, not to speak of othei Marxists, paid no 
attention. 

rhilosopliKdl Notebooks, Vol .iiS, 

pp .S()()-b2 

hROM IHf (ONSPFC'll S 

or ARis routs book mf i aph \ si ( s 

I'he approach of the (human) mind to a particulai thing, 
the taking of a copy (=a concept) of it is not a simple, 
immediate act, a dead mirroring, but one which is complex, 
split into two, zig-/ag-like, which im hides in it the possibility 
of the flight of fantasy from life; moie than that: the 
possibility of the transformation (moreover, an unnoticeable 
transformation, of which man is unaware) of the abstract 
concept, idea, into a fantasy (in let/ter lnstan/*=Ciocl). For 
even in the simplest generalisation, in the most elementary 


* in Uk* final analysis — Ld. 
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general idea (“table” in general), there is a certain bit of 
fantasy. (Vice versa: it would be stupid to deny the role of 
fantasy, even in the strictest science: cf. Pisarev on useful 
dreaming, as an impulse to work, and on empty day- 
dreaming.) 

I* ilosophual Notehooks, Vol. 

PI 

The whole spirit of Marxism, its whole system, demands 
that each proposition should be consideied («) only histori- 
cally, O) only in connection with others, (y) only in 
connection with the concrete experience ol history. 


Ill hirwu \imuml. Vtuvin/ici 'M), 

\'<>l -i:), p 250 

To approach this question” as scientifically as possible we 
must cast at least a fleeting glaiue back on the history of the 
stat< iK emergence and de\elopment. The most reliable 
thing in a question of social science, and one that is most 
necessary in order really to acquire the habit of apiproaching 
this cjuestion corrc'ctlv and not allowing oneself to get lost in 
the mass c'{ detail oi in the immense \ariety ol conflicting 
opinion- ^he most important thing if one is to aj)p!oac*h this 
question scientifically is not to foiget the underlying histori- 
cal connection, to examine every cjuestion from the stand- 
point ol how the given phenomenon arose in history and 
wdiat were the principal stages in its development, and, from 
the standpoint ol its development, to examhie what it has 
become today. 

Hie sun.. Vol p. 17:^ 

A luinbler is assurcxlly both glass cylind r and a drinking 
vessel. But there are more than these two properties, 
qualities oi facets to it; there are an infinite number of them, 
an infinite number ol “mediae ies” and inter-relationships 
with the rest oi the world. A tumbler is a heavy object which 
can be used as a missile; it can serve as a paperweight, a 
receptacle for a captixe butterfly, or a valuable ohjcTt with an 
artistic engraving or design, and this has nothing at all to do 
with whether or nc^t it can be used for drinking, s made of 
glass, is cylindrical or not quite and so on and so forth. 

Moreover, if I needed a tumbler just now for drinking, it 



would not in the least matter how cylindrical it was, and 
whether it was actually made of glass; what would matter 
though would be whether it had any holes in the bottom, or 
anything that would cut my lips when I drank, etc. But if I 
did not need a tumbler for drinking but for a purpose that 
could be served by any glass cylinder, a tumbler with a 
cracked bottom or without one at all would do just as well, 
etc. 

Formal logic, which is as far as schools go (and should go, 
with suitable abridgements for the lower forms), deals with 
formal definitions, draws on what is most common, or 
glaring, and stops there. When two or nu)re different 
definitions are taken and combined at random (a glass 
cylinder and a drinking vessel), the result is an eclectic 
definition which is indicative of diflerent facets of the object, 
and nothing more. 

Dialectical logic demands that we should go lurther. 
Firstly, if we are to have a true knowledge of an object we 
must look at and examine all its facets, its connections and 
“mediacies”. That is something we (annot ever hope to 
achieve completely, but the rule of comprehensiveness is a 
safeguard against mistakes and rigidity. Secondly, dialectical 
logic requires tfiat an object should be taken in development, 
in change, in “sell-movement” (as Hegel sometimes puts it). 
This is not immediately obvious in respect of such an objed 
as a tumbler, but it, too, is in flux, and this holds especiallv 
true for its purpose, use and (onneitiim with the sin rounding 
world. Tliirdly, a full “definition” of an object must indude 
the whole of human experience, both as a iriterion ol truth 
and a practical indicator of its connection with human wants. 
Fourthlv, dialectical logic holds that “trutfi is always concrete, 
never abstract”, as the late Plekhanov liked to say afiei 
Hegel. 

Ome Agani on the Tinde I’nioiis, the 
(.unent Situation and the Mistakes 
of Irotsky and liiikhariii, \\yl. 

\y\y 92-94 
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111. LANGUA(;E and the class siruggle 


“In CMjntal Marx us an (xainpk' of ihc coinhinalion of 
logical lorcr with t*i udition," savs Mi. Mikhailoxsky. In this 
phrase Mr. Mikliailovsky has given us an example ol a 
brilliant phrase combined with lack ol substance — a certain 
Marxist observed. And the observation is a \ery just one. 

What iht “Inn’fids of thr PvofAv" .\)e 
and How Vim l ii^ht the Suiial-Demo- 
(iat\, Vol 1, p. 

I\ei. 'iiore cha^ ac let istk and edifying (as an illustration to 
the saying ihat man was given a longue to conceal his 
thoughts — or to lend vacuity the form of thought) are his 
comments on Marx’s Capital"^: “There are biilliant ])ages of 
historv in i'apital, but” (that wonderful “but"! It is not so 
much a “but", as that famous “inais”, which translated into 
Russian means “the ears tuner grow higher than the 
lorelu*ad" “by virtue of the very pui])ose ol the book they 
are devotc'cl to only one definite histoiical period, and not so 
much attirm the basic jnopositions ol economic materialism 
as simpiv touch on the economic .aspect of a c^ertain group of 
historical phenomena."... Of course, there is cr.i/ one way to 
achieve this aim — i.e., to embrace all periods without 
practically dealing with any one of them, and that is by 
uttering commonplaces and phra.sc's, “brilliant" and empty. 
.\nd nobodv can compare wath Mr. Mikhailovsky in the art 
of dismissing matters with phrases. It seems that it is not 
worth dealing (separately) with Marx's investigations because 
he, Marx, “not so much affirms the basic pi cjpositions of 
economic materialism as simply touches on the economic 
aspect ol a certain group ol historical phenomena." “ What 
profundity! “Does not affirm", but “simply touches on"! 
How simple it really is to obs: nre any issue by phrase- 
mongering! For instance, when Marx repeatedly show's how 



civil equality, free contract and similar principles of the 
law-governed state are based on relations among commodity 
producers — what is that? Does he thereby affirm material- 
ism, or “simply” touch on it? With his characteristic modesty, 
our philosopher refrains from replying on the substance of 
the matter and directly draws conclusions from his “witty 
attempts” to talk brilliantly and say nothing. 

What the "Viunds o] the Peoftle" Aie 
and How 'I hey h'^ght the So<i(il-Dcmo- 
crah, Vol. 1, pp. 149-50 

...Hislorv has nevei known a single important “reform,” 
even though it has been of a class character, which has not 
had lofty words and lofty ideas advanced in its support. 


The Fionorou Content of Nayodism and 
the ('titunm of It ni Mi Struve's Book, 
Vol. 1. p 451 

rile ministers tell the public that it was only “ill-inten- 
tioned pel sons” who liied to give the strikes a “crimi- 
lally political charactei”, or as they say in one passage, 
a “social character” (the ministers wanted to say a socialist 
character, but, whether from ignorance or from bureaucratic 
cowardice, said social, the ic'sult bcniig an absurdity: socialist 
means that which supports the workers in the struggle 
against capital, whereas social simply means public. 

lo the I srnist Covnrnnrnt, Vol. 2, 
p. 125 

...In a society based on private property and the enslavc'- 
ment of millions of piopertyless toilers by a handful of rich 
people, the government cannot be anything but the loyal 
friend and ally of the exploiters and the most reliable 
guardian ol their power. In our times, guns, bayonets, and 
whips are not a sufficiently reliable guardian; it is necessary 
to convince the exploited that the government stands above 
classes, that it does not serve the interests of the aristocracy 
and the bourgeoisie, but those of justice, that it is concerned 
with protecting the weak and the poor against the rich and 
the powerful, etc. Napoleon III in France and Bismarck and 
Wilhelm II in (Germany c^xerted no little effort to play up to 
the workers in this way.... Ovei and over again it [this policy! 
was tried, but each time, within a few years after the 



enactment of some “protective” (allef^ediv pioiective) labour 
law, there was a reversion lo the old slate of affairs— the 
number of discontented workers iiitr eased, ferment grew, 
unrest gained in scope — again the “protective” policy was 
announced with a blaie of irumpc^ts, again pompous phrases 
could be heard about heartfelt solicitude for the workers, 
another law was passed providing a irennv’s worth of benefit 
and a pound’s worth of erupt) and lying words for the 
workers, and in a few vc'ars' time the whole business was 
repeated 

\ \ tiluuhU \ttmts\wn Vol ”> 
pp M SL’ 

Svoboda' is a worthless little rag Its aiilhoi — indeed, this 
is piecisel) the iinpiession it cieatcs, ih.it one person has 
written it all, from beginning to end — claims to write 
popular 1 ) “for the workers” Hut what we have here is not 
popularisation, but talking down in the woist sense of the 
tc‘irn There is not one simple word, c'vervthing is twisted 
Ihc aiul'Oi canno write a single phiasc without embellish- 
ments, without “populai” sirnile‘s and ‘popular” catchwords 
such as “then 11 ” Outworn socLilist ideas are chewc'cl oveu in 
this ugly language without an\ new data, any new examples, 
any new inaJ)sis, and the whole thing is deliberately 
vulgarised Popularisation, we should like to inform the 
author, is a long wav from vulgarisation, from talking down 
I he pojnilai writei k«ids his ic.idei towards profound 
thoughts, towards profound study, proceeding from simple 
and generally known facts, with the aid of simple arguments 
or striking examples he shows th' main (oniUsiovs to be 
ciiawn from those facts and arouses nr the inci of the 
thinking reader ever newei (juestions The popular writer 
does not piesuppost a icMcler that does ot think, that 
cannot or does not wish lo think, on the contiaiy, he 
assumes in tire undeveloped reader a serious intention to use 
his head and mds him in his serious and difficult work, leads 
him, helps him oven his Inst steps, and Uaches him to go 
forward inclepcndentlv 

I hi Siohoda Vol "i p ^11 

“Freedom” is a grand word, but under the b mner of 
freedom for industry the most pi datory wars were waged, 
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under the banner of fieedoin of labour, the working people 
were lobbed The modern use of the term “freedom of 
criticism” contains the same inherent falsehood Those who 
aie really convinced that they have made progress in science 
would not demand freedom foi the new views to continue 
side by side with the old, but the substitution of the new 
views for the old The ci) heard today, “long live freedom 
of ciilicism”, IS loo stiongly leininiscent of the fable of the 
empty bairel 

M/wi/ I\ to H( Doui Ruinuitr Qucs 
tioiis ()l Oui Movtnuni Vol "i 

p 

In a countiy iulc‘d by an autocracy, with a conipletel) 
enslaved pi ess, in a peiiod of despeiale political leaction in 
which even the tiniest outgiowth of political discontent and 
piotest IS peisecutc‘d, the thc‘oiy of revolutionai v Marxism 
sucldenl) foices its way into the (emoitd liter atm c and, 
though expounded in \c‘sopian language, is undei stood by 
all the “interested 


« \\hai /s to lU Doof Binnini* Quts 

tions ol Oiii MoNtiiuiU Vol “) 
p U)1 

Since theic can be no talk oi an indej>cnclcnt idcologj 
foiniulaied bv the vvoiking masses themselves m the piocess 
of then movement, the oii/v choice is — cithei bourgeois oi 
socialist iclec)log\ liieic is no middle couisc (loi mankind 
has not ciealed a thud” idtologv, and, moicover, in a 
society 'toil! bv class antagonisms theic can luvei be a 
non-class oi an above-class ideology) 

Vi /ml Is to B( Doth Ruining ()iJts 
lions ol Oui Moxcmtiit \ ol i 
p 

The piop.igandist opeiates chieiK by means of the 
printed wold, the agitator by means oi the sp<)k(V word 

What Is to Ih Dotw' Ruining Quts 
lions ot Oui Movtintnl \ ol 5 
p 410 

In a word, every trade-union secretary conducts and 
hel[»s to conduct “the economic snuggle against the em- 
ployeis and the government” It cannot be too strongly 
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maintained tliat this is still not Social-Democracy, that the 
Stx'ial-Deinocrat s ideal should not he the tratle-union sc'cre- 
tary, but the tribune of the people, who is able to l eatt to every 
manifestation ol tyranny anti oppression, no matter w'here it 
appears, no matter what stratum oi class of the people it 
affects; who is able to generalise all these manifestations and 
produce a single picture of police ioleme and capitalist 
exploitation; who is able to take advantage oi every event, 
however small, in order to set forth before fill his scxialist 
convictions and his democratu demands, in oidei to clarify 
lor all and everyone the world-historic signilicance of the 
struggle lot the emancipation ol the jtroletariat. 

Whtil /s to /{i‘ Doin'' Qvk's- 

tioiis nl Oiii Movfiiu'ni. 5, 

p. m 

...‘The liighei adiniiiisirativc aiithoi itics,” continues the 
memorandum,'' setting lortlt the complaints ol the manufac- 
turers, “go still further [than the lawj and tlalK regard all 
[itali's i.i the original] cases ol strikes as mattc'is ol state 

importance Xetuallv, however, e\er\ stiike (ol course if 

not accompanied by violence) is a purelv economic phenome- 
non, which is cpiite naluial and in no ua\ jeopaidis<*s public 
law and order In these cases law and order should be 
maintained in the same way as during po])ular lestiviries, 
celc'brations, ])erformances, and like occasions." 

d'his is the kuiguage ol genuine Mancheslei Liberals, 
who proclaim that the struggle belwcnm capital and labour is 
a purely natural phenomenon, who with remarkable liank- 
ness put on a par “trade in commoditic's" and “tiade in 
labour” (elsewhere in the memorandum), dec nicl non- 
interlerence by the state, and assign to this state the role ol 
night (and dav) watchman.... 

Uie Dnift 7 n \nv Imu' on Stiikes, 
Vol. ti. pp. 

The autocracy is wa\ering. Ihe autocrat liimsell publicly 
admits this to the people. That is the enormous significance 
of the tsar’s Manite.sto of Fehruarv 21'),'' and no amount of 
conventional phrases, none of the reservations or subterfuges 
the Manifesto abounds in, can alter the historic inipc rtance 
of the .step that has been taken.... 

The tsar reaffirms his sacred vow to s.ileguaid the age-old 



pillars of the Russian Empire. Translated into Russian from 
the language of officialdom, this means: to safeguard the 
autocracy.... 

The AuUnraty is Wavering..., Vol. H, 

p. 


...Ideas expressing the needs, interests, strivings, and 
aspirations of a certain class are in the very air, and their 
identity cannot he concealed by any dillcrences of garb, by 
any variations of opportunist or “S()cialist-Revolutir)nary’' 
phraseology. Murder will out. 

Jj' Henux hspnts Se Reumhent (Wtiuh 
Mav lit* Intfi piclcd K()iighl\: Biids 
oi a l*rallu*i Flock 1 o^clhfi ), Vol. (i, 
p m 


However, excursions into the rc'alm of science are no more 
than an architectural ornament to Mr. L.’s article. Irue 
practical politician that he is, he offers us, along with sheer 
rnuddle-headt'diiess in general leasoning, an c'xtremely sobei 
and business-like practical programme. True, he makes the 
modest reservation — in his stiltc*d official Russian — that he 
disclaims all intention of adumbrating a piogramme and 
confines himself to intimating his attitude — but that is just 
his modesty. Actually, we have in Mr. L.’s article a very 
complete and detailed agrarian programme lor the Russian 
liberals, which only lacks stylistic editing and paragraphing 
by clauses. 

rhe N(no(inik~ljke Hniugnnsie (iiid Dis- 
traught Naiodism, Vol. 7, pp. l()()-()7 


...We must make it the constant job of publicists to write 
the history of the present day, and to try to write it in such a 
way that our chronicles will give the greatest possible help to 
the direct participants in the movement and to the heroic 
proletarians there, on the scene of action'” — to write it in 
such a way as to j)romc)te the spread of the movement, the 
conscious selection of the means, ways, and methods of 
struggle that, with the least expenditure c^f effort, will yielcl, 
the most substantial and permanent results. 

Revoluhoiiaiy Days, Vol. 8, p. 104 
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...Besides, our wise Martynov has a I’ryapiehkin on a 
string in the shape of Marten, who is capable ol rendering 
his teacher more profound and who (an well substitute the 
slogan Ihileash the Rexolution!” lor the slogan “Organise 
the Revolution!” 

Yes, dear reader, this is the slogan vvi* are gi\en in Iskrds^^^ 
leading article. I’hese days, appaieniK, it is enough to 
“unleash” one’s tongue lor a free chattel -proc ess, oi lor the 
process ol chatter, in order to Ik* able to write leading 
articles. The ojjportunist invariably requires slogans that, on 
closer scrutiny, are lound to Ik nothing but high-sounding 
phrases, nothing but decad(‘nt word-juggU'rx . 

should IVi' ())^(iuni‘ the kertduliou'', 

\(A S, p ' 

...Who are these “hmer strata” ol so(k‘t\, the “people” ol 
whom our sage has at last bethought himselt? They are 
preciseK that multitudinous petty-bourgeois stiatuin ol town 
and .illiige which is (piite capable ol iunctioning in a 
rc‘volutionar)-clemoc ratic (apacity. And what is this fn'essnre 
that the proletariat and the peasant!') can c‘\ert on the 
uppe! social stiata, what is m<‘ant b\ th<‘ proletariat 
advancing togetner with the* people in despite ol the uppei 
social strata? It is Ihdt same yrvolut inti ary (Uminraiii diitatorshij) 
of the jmtleiariat and the jteasatitty against which oui tail-enclei 
is cU'claiining! OiiK he is alraid to think to the end, to call a 
spade a spade. And so he utteis vvoids whose meaning he 
does not undeist«md. In ludicious, llorid language, he 
timidlv rc*])eats slogans, the tine signiluancc* ol wl'.. h c'scaju's 
him. 

So( Kil-Ih’uuuuu^ uud the ISoiu\iouul Kev- 
^•olutioiuny (fOi'et ntuoit, \’()l S, 
pp. 2.Sl-.sr) 

With the bourgeoisie oct upving a ])osition betwa*(*n the 
hainmc*!' and the anvil, iclc'alislic phiases, too, .ire psychologi- 
c.illy inevitable, |)hrases which our liberals in general and 
their pet philosophf*rs in particular are now mouthing with 
such bad taste. “As lar as the Russian liber.ition movement is 
concerned,” we re.id in the expl.matory comment, “democra- 
cy is not onlv a lact but a moral a* d jiolitical ]>ostulate. It 
places moral justification for any social form above* its 
historical justification....” Not <i bad example ol the turgid 



meaningless phraseology with which our liberals “justify” 
their approach towards betrayal of democracy! 

Pohtiial Sophisms, Vol. 8, p. 429 

The party, as we have said, has no official designation. Mr. 
P. S. calls it by the name under which, I believe, it goes in 
the columns of our legal newspapers of the liberal trend, 
namely, “Constitutional-Democratic Party Unimportant 
though the question of name may appear at first glance, here 
too we immediately find material that explains why the 
bourgeoisie, unlike the proletariat, must content itself with 
political vagueness and even defend it “in principle”; it 
“must” do this, not only on account of the subjective moods 
or qualities of its leaders, but by reason of the objective 
conditions governing the existence of the bourgeois class as a 
whole. The name “Ciorlstitutional-Democratk Party” im- 
mediately calls to mind tlie well-known adage that speech was 
given to man in order that he might conceal his thoughts. 
The name “C.D.P.” was invented to conceal the monarchist 
nature of the party. 

Revolutionary Shu^gle and Libera! Iho- 
kerage, Vol. 8, p. 488 


Here is the resolution on a ])rovisional government 
adopted by the Cautasian Contereiue ol new- Mm support- 
ers“: 

“Whereas we consider it to be our task to take advantage 
of the revolutionary situation so as to deepen [of course! 
They should have added: “« la Martynov!”] Social-Demo- 
cratic con.sciousness in the proletariat [only to render the 
consciousness more prolound, and not to win a republic? 
What a “profound” conception of revolution!] and in order 
to secure for the Party complete freedom to criticise the 
nascent bourgeois-state system jit is not our business to 
secure a republic! Our business is only to secure freedom of 
criticism. Anarchist ideas engender anarchist language: 
“bourgeois-state” system!], the Conference declares itself 
against the formation of a Social-Democratic provisional 
go^rnment, and entering such a government [recall the 
resolution passed by the Bakuninists^^ ten months before the 
Spanish revolution and referred to by Engels: see Proletary, 
No. 3], and considers it to be the most expedient course to 
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exercise pressure from without [from below and not from 
above] upon the bourgeois provisional government in order 
to secure a feasible measure [!?j of democratisation of the 
state svstem. The (Conference believes that the formation of a 
provisional government by Social-Democrats, or their enter- 
ing such a government would lead, on the one hand, to the 
masses of the proletariat becoming disappointed in the 
Social-Democratic Party and abandoning it, because the 
Social-Democrats, despite the seizure of power, would not be 
able to satisfy the pressing needs of the working class, 
including the establisliment of socialism [a republic is not a 
> pressing need! The authors in their innocence do not notice 
that they are speaking purely anarchist language, as if they 
were repudiating participation in bourgeois revolutions!], 
and, on the other hand, ufould (ause the bourgeois 
classes to re(oil from the revolution and thus 
diminish its sweep.*' 

Two l'a(h(\ (>l Soi ial-Dnno( imy in the 
Demoddtu Revolution. 9 , 

pp. 9‘^-94 


That is what the present-day new-Iskrists so often fail to 
understand, pe(jple who substitute lor active political slogans 
in the democratic revolution a mere pc'dantic repetition of 
the woid “class”, declined in all cases and gencleis! 

rwo laitKS ol Soital-Demodacs in the 
Demodotii Revolution, Vol. 9. p 112 

...A bourgeois philosopher or a bourgc*ois publicist will 
never understand Social-Democracy properly, v * ether it is 
Menshevik or Bolshevik ‘‘ ScKial-Democracy. Bui if he is at 
all a sensible publicist, his class instinct will no* fail him, and 
he will always grasp the essence of what one trend or 
another in the Social-Democratic movement may mean tc^ the 
bourgeoisie, although he may present it in a distorted way. 
That is why our enemy’s class instinct, his class opinion 
always deserves the closest attention from (very class- 
conscious proletar m. 

I'wo J'afti(\ of Sotuil-Demonaiy in the 
Demonatu Revolution, Vol. 9 p. 117 

Abuse of terms is a most commc>. practice in politics. The 
name “socialist”, for example, has often been appropriated 



by supporters of English bourgeois liberalism (“We are all 
socialists now,” said Harcourt), by supporters of Bismarck, 
and by friends of Pope Leo XIIL The term “revolution” also 
fully lends itself to abuse, and, at a certain stage in the 
development of the movement, such abuse is inevitable. 
When Mr. Struve began to speak in the name of revolution 
we could not but recall Thiers. A lew days before the 
February revolution this monstrous gnome, this most perfect 
embodiment of the bourgeoisie’s political venality sensed that 
a storm was brewing among the people, and announced 
from the parliamentary tribune that he was of the party of 
revoluiionl (See Marx’s The Civil War in France.) The political 
significance of Osvobozhdeniyes joining the party of revolution 
is exactly the same as 'Fhiers’s. When the Russian Thiers begin 
to speak of their belonging to the j^arty of revolution, that 
means that the slogan of revolution has become inadequate, 
is meaningless, and defines no tasks since the revolution has 
become a fact, and the most diverse elements are going o\er 
to its side. 

Two Indus of Sot lal-Demodncs ni the 

Demoimlu Revolution. Vol. t), 

pp. 127-28 

True, Iskra mentions n€‘ither ol these slogans in its 
leaflet.*^’ It enumerates and describes actions whose sum is 
characteristic of a provisional revolutionary government, but 
avoids mentioning the term. That is to be regretted. In 
actual fact it accepts this slogan, but the absence ol a clear 
term can only create vacillation and uiKertainty, and sow 
confusion in lighters’ minds. Fear ol the words “revolution- 
ary government” and “revolutionary power” is a purely 
anarchist lear, and unworthy of a Marxist. 

Revolution '['eat lies, Vol. 9, ])p. 15-4-55 

“Insurrection” is an important word. A call to insurrection 
is an extremely serious call. The more complex the social 
system, the better the organisation of state power, and the 
more perfected the military machine, the more impermissible 
is it to launch such a slc:)gan without due thought. And we 
have stated repeatedly that the revolutionary Social- 
Denjocrats have long been preparing to launch it, but have 
launched it as a direct call only when there could be no 
doubt whatever of the gravity, widespread and deep roots of 
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the revolutionary movement, no doubt of matters having 
literally come to a head. Important words must be used with 
circumspection. Enormous difficulties have to be faced in 
translating them into important deeds. It is precisely for that 
reason that it would be unpardonable to dismiss these 
difficulties with a mere phrase, to use Manilovist inventions'^® 
to brush aside serious tasks or to put on one’s eyes the 
blinkers of sweet dreams of so-called “natural transitions” to 
these difficult tasks. 

rhe Latent in "hkia” Taiius, or Mo(k 

Elei turns as a New Inienlive to an 

L^prtsing, Vol. 9, pp. 

...The C^adet professors who are trading in theii science 
for the benefit of the Duhasovs went to the length (like Mr. 
Kiesewetler, member of the Ontral (Committee of the (^adet 
Party and candidate for the Duma) of translating the word 
“dictatorship” by the words “reinforced security”! These 
“men (d science” even distorted their high-school Latin in 
ordei to discredit the revolutionary struggle. Please note 
once and for all, Messrs. Kiesewetter, Sti'uve, I/.goyev and 
(a)., that dictatorship means unlimited power based on force, 
and not cm law'. In civil war, any victorious power can only 
be a dictatorship. The point is, however, that there is the 
dictatorship of a minority over the majority, the dictatorship 
of a handful of police officials over the people; and there is 
the dictatorship of the overwhelming majority of the people 
over a handful of tyrants, robbers and usurpers of people’s 
power. By their vulgar distortion of the scientific concept 
“dictatorship”, by their outcries against the vi' ence of the 
Left at a time when the Right are resorting lo the most 
lawless and outrageous violence, the (’.adet gentlemen have 
given striking evidence of the position the ‘ compromisers” 
take in the intense revolutionary struggle. When the struggle 
flares up, the “compromiser” cravenly runs for cover. When 
the revolutionary people are victorious (October 17), the 
“compromiser” creeps out of his hiding-pke**, boastfully 
preens himself, shemting and raving until he is hoarse: “That 
was a ‘glorious’ political strike!” Hut when victory goes to the 
counter-revolution, the comproinisei begins to heap hypo- 
critical admonitions and edifying counsel on the van«|uished. 

I'he \ ,(tor\ of the C'.adeLs and the Tasks 

of the Workers Party, Vol. 10, p. 216 
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...If the autocracy succeeds in finally and completely 
crushing the revolution, the Cadets will become powerless, 
for their strength is derived from the strength of the 
revolution. If the revolutionary people, i.e., the proletariat, 
and the peasantry rising in revolt against the whole system of 
landlordism, crush the autcx*racy finally and completely, and 
hence, sweep away the monarchy with all its frills and 
trimmings, the Cadets will also be powerless, for all the virile 
elements will desert them either for the revolution or for the 
counter-revolution; and the party will be left with a couple of 
Kiesewetters sighing about the “dictatorship”, and digging 
Latin dictionaries for the appropriate Latin terms. Briefly, 
the Cadets’ tactics may be formulated as follows: to ensure the 
support of the revolutionaij people for the Cadet Party. By 
“support” they evidently mean such action by the revolutio- 
nary people as will, first, be entirely subordinated to the 
interests of the C^adet Party and carried out according to its 
instructions, etc.; and secondly, not be too resolute and 
aggressive, and above all, not be too drastic. The revolution- 
ary people must not be independent, that is the first point; 
and it must not achieve final victory, it must not crush its 
enemy, that is point two. These are the tactics that, on the 
whole, will inevitably be pursued by the entire C^adet Part) 
and by any C’adet Duma. And, of course, these tactics will 
be backed-, defended and justified with the aid of the 
rich ideological stock-in-trade of “scientific” investi- 
gations,* “philosophical” obscurities, political (or politicians’) 
banalities' “literary-critical” squealing (a la Berdayev), etc., 
etc. 

The Vi(to}'y of the ('udels and the Tasks 

of the Workers' Party, Veil. 10, p. 2:^0 


The peasant says: “The land is God’s, the land is the 
people’s, the land is nobody’s.” The “clivisionists” tell us 
that the peasant says this without realising what he is saying; 
that he says one thing and means another. All that the 
peasants are really striving for, they tell us, is additional 
land; they want to enlarge their small farms, and no more. 
All this is quite true. But our disagreement with the 


♦ Like those of Mr. Kiesewetter, who has distovered that “dictatorship” 
in Latin means reinforced security. 
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“divisionists'’ does not end here, it only begins. We must i^se 
what the peasants say, even if it is economically unsound or 
meaningless, as a hook for our propaganda. We must say to 
them: You say that everybody ought to have the right to use 
the land? You want to transfer the land to the people? 
Excellent! But what does transferring the land to the people 
mean? Who controls the people’s wealth and the people’s 
property? The government officials, the Trepovs. Do you 
want to transfer the land to Trepov and lo the government 
officials? No. Every peasant will say that it is not to them that 
he wants to transfer the land. Do you want to transfer the 
land to the Petrunkeviches and Rodichevs, who, perhaps, will 
^ sit on the municipal councils? No. The peasant will (ertainly 
not want to transfer the land to these gentlemen. Hence — we 
will explain to the peasants — if the land is lo be transferred 
to the whole people in a w^ay that will benefit the peasants, it 
is necessary lo ensure that all government officials without 
exception are elected by the people. 

Win«/(v ()/ Ihf I'nih (migtew of Uie 
R.S.I).I.P.. \<)1. 10. p. 2H7 

PlekhanoN comments on this as follows: 

“11 our Poltava comrade had to appl) his general 
propositions lo the Socialist Parly in France, he would not 
have to make any serious changes in the last lines of his 
article. He could merely substitute the word ‘radical’ for the 
word ‘Caidet’, ‘("harnber of Deputies’ for ‘Durna’,-'^ and lastly, 
the phrase ‘social-historical movement’ for ‘Russian revolu- 
tion’. That is amazingly convenient.” 

We invite our readers to go over this passage « ’ orn Kolokol 
and Plekhanov’s comment once again. The latter reveals to us 
with rare clarity one of the causes of Plekhanov's turn 
towards Bernstein. 

Just think. “Ko/ofeo/” could merely substitute, in the last lines 
of its article, the word “radical” for “(’.adet” and the phrase 
“Chamber of Deputies” for “Duma”. 

This argument nails Comrade Plekhanov’s fallacies to the 
counter. 

Comrade Plekhanov’s attempt to draw a parallel between 
Russia and France show^s that he is entirely immersed in 
constitutional illusions. He take? the name (parliament, 
chamber) for the object; the label tor the contents. That is 
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why he completely loses sight of all the more important 
special features of the present situation in Russia, when a 
struggle is maturing between the “people” — which is least 
represented in the Duma — and the old authorities, and the 
role of the “compromisers”, of deserters in this struggle, is 
becoming particularly important and particularly dangerous. 

How iAmrade Plekhanov Argues About 
Social-Democratic Tactics, Vol. 10, 
pp. 469-70 

Just as it was necessary at one time to repeat and reiterate 
the ABCi of Marxism to counter Bernstein, so it is necessary 
to do so now to counter Plekhanov. He is greatly mistaken. 
“Treachery” is not “an abusive term'’; it is the only 
scientifically and politically correct term with which to 
express the actual facts about, and the actual aspirations of, 
the bourgeoisie. The word “treachery” expresses the same 
idea as the phraSe “striking a bargain”. Plekhanov himself 
cannot help admitting this, toi he identifies treachery with 
reconciliation with the bureaucracy. 

How Comtade Plekhanov Argues About 
Soiial-Demodatn Tadus, Vol. 10, 
pp. 47:^ 

How was the government’s communication framed? Like a 
real fighting manifesto of the reactionary monarchist party. 
Oh, the reactionaries are not bashful in the least! They know 
how to write in militant terms. In their “communication” 
they plainly speak in the name of the governmenC^^ Indeed, 
why should they stand on ceremony? The liberal professors 
claim that we are living under a constitutional system and 
that the Duma is also a part of the government. Let the 
professors chatter! Let them amuse the people with their 
constitutional antics! We reactionaries are practical men. We 
know that, in fact, we are the government. We say so plainly. 
As for the quibbles and formalism of these liberal pedants, 
we don’t care a fig for them. 

A Bold Assault and a Timid Deferue, 
Vol. 11, p. 97 

It would be well if the example of these gentlemen*** 
taught the Russian intelligentsia, which so prolifically pro- 
duces such jelly-fish, to realise how harmful opportunism is. 
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Very often this word is wrongly regarded as “merely a term 
of abuse” and no attempt is made to grasp its meaning. The 
opportunist does not betray his party, he does not act as a 
traitor, he does not desert it. He coiitinues to serve it 
sincerely and zealously. But his typical and characteristic trait 
is that he yields to the mood of the moment, he is unable to 
resist what is fashionable, he is politic ally short-sighted and 
spineless. Opportunism means sacrificing the permanent and 
essential interests of the party to momentary, transient and 
minor interests. A slight revival of industry, a relative 
improvement in trade and a slight revival of bourgeois 
liberalism, and the opportunist begins to shout: Don’t 
frighten the bourgeoisie away, don’t light shy of it, drop 
your “phrase-mongering” about social i evolution! The Duma 
has assembled, a police-constitutional “spring” is in the 
air — and lo! the opportunist is already calling the Duma a 
power, hastening to curse the “fatal” boycott and hurrying 
forward with the slogan- support the demand for a Duma, 
i.e., a t.adet, (Cabinet. As soon as the tide turns, the 
opportunist, just as sincerely, and just as inopportunely, 
begins to “scold” the Caidets and demolish constitutional 
illusions. 

I he Russian Radnal ?s Wise AfUn the 

Fvent, V^ol 11, p 

l.el us point out, too, that in the election campaign in 
general, and in concluding electoral agreements at the higher 
stages, the Social-Demociats must speak simply and clearly, 
in a language comprehensible to the mass» s absolutely 
discarding the heavy artillery of eruiiite terms, ' eign word.-> 
and slock slogans, definitions and conclusions liich are as 
yet unfamiliar and unintelligible lo the masses. Without 
llamboyant phrases, without rhetoric, but with facts and 
figures, they must be able to exputin the questions of 
socialism and of the present Russian revolution. 

rhe Soiial Devxmmts and Eledoral 

Agreements. Vol. 11, i 294 

There is consivlerable controversy in our Party at the 
present time as to the meaning of the word “blocs”. Some 
say that a bloc means a joint list of candidates: oth« rs deny 
this and say that it means a co. non platform. All these 
disputes are silly and scholastic. It does not make the 
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slightest difference whether the narrower or the wider 
agreements are called blocs. The central issue is not whether 
wide or narrow agreements are permissible. Whoever thinks 
so is immersing himself in petty and trivial parliamentary 
technique and forgetting the political substance of that 
technique. The central issue is: on what lines should the 
socialist proletariat enter into agreements with the 
bourgeoisie, which, generally speaking, are inevitable in the 
course of a bourgeois revolution. The Bolsheviks may differ 
among themselves in regard to details, e.g., whether electoral 
agreements are necessary with this or that party of the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, but that is not the central issue 
between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks. The central 
issue remains the same: should the socialist proletariat in a 
bourgeois revolution follow in the wake of the liberal- 
monarchist bourgeoisie, or should it march in front of the 
revolutionary-democratic bourgeoisie. 

Blo(s wUh the Cadets, Vol. II, p. :U0 

...Vasilyev’s whole article, all his ideas, all his proposals ''^ 
are imbued with the “plan” to facilitate the birth of a 
constitution by killing the revolution. To “temporarily 
relinquish” all programmes, to merge all S(x:ial-Democrats, 
Socialist-Revolutionaries," and suchlike with the C^adets in 
one liberal party, to unite them all for the struggle for a 
“political -constitution” “without the simultaneous solution of 
econoihic programmes” (this is exactly what the letter 
says — “without solution of programmes”. The Swiss advisers 
of the Russian proletariat are not always able to express 
themselves in good Russian) — does not all this evince a 
desire to save the constitution by renouncing the revolution? 

Plekhanov and }’asilyev, Vol. 11, 

pp. 422-2S 


For this very reason the Social-Democrats include confisca- 
tion of the landed estates in their programme. It is only the 
extreme opportunists among Social-Democrats who are not 
in sympathy with this programme and defend the substitu- 
tion of the word “alienation” for “confiscation”, although 
they are afraid to present such a draft openly. 

Cadets and Trudoviks, Vol. 12, p. 191 
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. Kutlei began to raise ob|ection to the Irudoviks^^ in 
respect of the “piattical feasibility ” of land nationalisation 
All that IS merely malicious tittle-tattle, because if the 
70,000,000 dessiatines aie left to the landlotds there will be 
nothing to nationalise^ Rut Mi Kutlei speaks only to conceal kis 
thoughts 

hut W(tra — hm Ditds \ ol 12 

p 

liy loi ontc to think over (lu woids \()u use to compile 
youi phrases, comrades^ Can there he a “politically con- 
scious” pioletaiian who is not a So(}al-D(mo(rat'' li there 
cannot be, then your words hoil down to emptv tautolot^y, to 
turgid and pietcntious tiivialities Then you should speak c^l 
extending the RSDl P to include, leal Soeial-Dcmociats 
who have not yet |oined its lanks 

If there can be, then you aic tailing the proletarian 
ScKialist Revolutionary a politic allv conscious piolctaiian It 
would { iidiculous to cieny his politual consciousness”^ 
And so what follows is that, undci cover ol grandiloquent 
woids about the ‘self-organisation’ and “independence” of 
a (lass party, you arc aitually preaching the disorganisation of 
the pioletaiiat b\ inducting non-lnoletanan ideologists, by 
(onfusing real independence (Social-Deniociacy ) with non- 
independence, with depc'iidenee on bourgeois ideology and 
bourgeois politics (Socialist Revolutionai ics) 

You were making for one dcsimation, but reached 
another 


IntfllHlualist WflTonrs gainst Dominn 
tuw hy thi Intdhg* la Xoi 12 
pp U7 IS 

What mass organisations can grow on th ' soil ol group 
needs, the I old alone knows By group, something small is 
always meant, something diamelrirallv opposed to the mass 
The authors of the resolution stung woicls together without 
thinking of concrete, definite content 

What then does this mean — mass oigainsations on the soil 
of local needs^ What sort of organisation the authois have in 
mind IS again not clear If thc'y are talking about such 
organisations as consumers’ societies, co-operatives, <^Xl , their 
distinctive feature is certainly no then local character The 
Mensheviks’ love of platitudinous phiases, their evasion of 
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the concrete exposition of a question, is a purely intellectualist 
trait. It is at root alien to the proletariat, and harmful from 
the standpoint of the proletariat. 

Arifiry Embarrassment, Vol. 12, 
pp. :i2()-21 

After all that has been said above, there is no need to 
dwell at length on the second passage quoted. It reads: “The 
Mensheviks bargained with the Cadets to get their man into 
the Duma, in spite of the workers, with the aid of the 
Cadets — such is the simple explanation of all these peregri- 
nations from the Social-Democrats to the petty-bourgeois 
bloc and from the petty-bourgeois bloc to the Cadets.”''*’ If 
you analyse this passage formally, and superficially, froni the 
standpoint of a united party, you will certainly say — in 
referring to Party members you should have said “conduct- 
ing negotiations” and not “bargaining”, “to secure the 
electiem of” instead of “get”, a “Social-Democrat deputy” 
instead of “their man”, and so on. But would such an 
“analysis” of the quotation, or such an “opinion” of the 
method c^f expression, evoke anything but a smile? Is it not 
clear that the use of the most offensive and contemptuous 
mode of expression, which puts c^verything in the worst light, 
not in the best, is a method of fighting that stems from a 
split, of fighting for the extermination of the organisation 
which disrupts the political campaign of the local Social- 
Democratic proletariat? To complain about the offensive, 
insulting, and insidious character of the expressions used 
would be the same as if a striked)) eaker were to complain of 
the bitterness displayed towards him by strikers. To discuss 
complaints or accusations on this plane would be the same as 
if we were to condemn the word “strike-breaker” as being 
impermissible, without going into the esseiue of the cjuestion 
of whether the behaviour of the person concerned was 
actually that of a strike-breaker or not. 

Report to the Fifth (Umgiess of the 
R.S.n.L.P. on the St. Peteisbm^ Split 
and the Institution of the Party Ttihunal 
Ensuing I'herefrom, Vol. 12, 
pp. 429-30 

...Therefore, the term “bourgeois-demcKratic”, as you use 
it, is nothing’ but a platonic declaration of respect for 
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Marxism, since your use of the term is not accompanied by 
the association of such-and-such a type of liberalism or 
democracy with such-and-such self-interests of definite strata 
of the bourgeoisie. No wonder our liberals, beginning with 
the Party of Democratic Reform and the (ladets and ending 
with the non-party Bez Zaglaviya group from lovarishih?^ 
seeing that the Mensheviks apply Maixisni in such a way, 
enthusiastically seize on the “idea” of the harmfulness of 
extremes of opportunism and revolutionism in democracy... 
because it is not an idea at all, but a banal platitude. It is, of 
course, not the term “bourgeois democracy” that scares the 
liberal. What scares him is an exposuie, before the people, of 
what material interests of precisely which wealthy classes 
liberal programmes and phrases boil down to. Phat, and not 
the term “bourgeois democracy”, is the gist of the matter. 
Not he who persistently uses the term “bourgeois democra- 
cy” to protect himself, as though he weie crossing himself, is 
applying the theory of the class struggle, but he who show^s, 
in pracMv.e how the bourgeois charactei ol a party manifests 
itself. 

If the concept “bourgeois democracy” implies onl) con- 
demnation ol the extremes ol both opportunism and 
revolutionism, th* n it is a coiuept that degrades Maixist 
theory to the level of banal liberal phiaseology. The liberal, 
we repeat, does not fear such use of the concept, for it is 
deeds that he lears, not w()rd\. He may consent to accept a 
term that is, to him, unpleasant and “reeking of Marxism”. 
But neither the liberal, nor the “intellei tual” from I'o- 
varishch, w^ho apes the Bernsteiiiians, will agree to ecept the 
view that he, the C'adei, expresses the intere.’^ of the 
bourgeois who is selling out the revolution to someone or 
other. 

Ihe \ttitudf I()waui\ Hoingi'Oi\ PoUt('\ 

Voi. 12, p. 4»)8 

If anyone wants to persuade the Sodal-Democratii pro- 
letariat that the slogan of boycott is a correct om. , he must 
not allow himself to be carried away by the mere sound of 
words that in their time played a great and glorious 
revolutionary role. He must weigh the objective conditions 
for applying such a slogan and it *lise that to launch it 
assumes indirectly the existence of conditions making for a 
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sweeping, universal, powerful, and rapid revolutionary up- 
swing. But in periods such as we are now living in, in periods 
of a temporary lull in the revolution, such a condition can in 
no circumstances be indirectly assumed. It must be directly 
and distinctly realised and made clear both to oneself and to 
the whole working class. Otherwise one runs the risk of 
finding oneself in the position of a person who uses big 
words without understanding their true meaning or who 
hesitates to speak plainly and call a spade a spade. 

Agaimt Boya/tU Vol. 13, p. 36 

...“Do not ask, as some here have done: ‘What is justice?^’ 
[The speaker is evidently referring to the Ciulet landlord 
Tatarinov who, at the 24th session, on April 9, said: “Justice, 
gentlemen, is a rather relative term,” “justice is an ideal 
towards which we are all striving, but this ideal remains” (foi 
the Cadet) “only an ideal, and whether it will be possible to 
achieve it is still an open question for me.” 1779.] Man is 
justice. When a man is born — it is just that he should live, 
and to live it is just that he should have the opportunity to 
earn his bread by his labour.”...'**^ 

You see: this ideologist of the peasantry adopts the typical 
standpoint of the French eighteenth-century Enlightener. He 
does not understand the historical limitedness, the historical- 
ly-determined content of his justice. But for the sake ol this 
abstract justice he wants to, and the class he represents is 
able to Qotnpletely sweep away all the vestiges of medievalism. 
That is the real historical content of the demand that justice 
must not be sacrificed to “expediency”. It means: no 
concessions to medievalism, to the landlords, to the old 
regime. It is the language of the members of the (Conven- 
tion.*'’ 

Ihe Agrarian Programme of Soiial- 
Demorraiy tn the First Russian Revolu- 
tion. 1905-1907, Vol. 13, pp. 395-96 

This tirade, so typical of the Trudovik, raises an interest- 
ing question: Is there any difference between .such speeches 
about the right to work and the speeches about the right to 
wor/ delivered by the French petty-bourgeois democrats of 
1848? Both are certainly declamations of a bourgeois 
democrat vaguely expressing the real historical content of the 
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struggle The declainatums o( the ruidovik, howevci, 
vaguely exjjress the actual aims of the bourgeois revolution 
whuh objective conditions make possible (i e , make possible 
a peasant agraiian ie\olution in twentieth-centurv Russia), 
wheieas the declamations ol the liench kleiuhwger in 1818 
vaguely exjnessed the aims of the sodahst levolution, which 
was impossible in I lance in the middle ol the last century In 
other words the light to work demanded by the Ireneh 
woikeis in thc' middle of the ninc^lccnth century c^xpressed a 
clcsiie to u model the lulioh of small production on the line's 
of co-opeiation, socialism, and so forth, and that was 
^(onomually iiii]M)ssible The right to woik demanded by the 
Russian pt«isanls in the twentietli century e\pi esses the 
desire to lemodel small agiuulhnal production on national- 
ised land, and that is aonomKally quite possible Ihe 
Iwentieth-ccntury Russian peasants’ ‘right to work has a 
real bouigcois content in addition to Us unsound socialistic 
theorv Ihe right to woik demanded bv the French peutv 
bourgeon * nd woikei in the middle ol the mnc'teenth 
century contanud uoihnig but an unsound socialistic theory 
lhat IS the difference that many of our \Iai\ists overlook 

I hi \inu)iini Pyoartamnit of Sonal 
l)nno(Ui(\ in tin Inst Kiiwinn Rnolu 
tioi IO(n 1007 \ol n pp iMt) 07 

(ompaiing the speeches of the ic volutionai \ peasants in 
the Second Duma with those of the ic volutionarv woikers 
one is St luck by the following dilfciciuc lire toimci .ne 
imbued with a fai moie spont.ineous i evolutionary spirit, a 
passionate desire to destroy the landlord legime in rediaicly, 
and immedi.itely to cic'aic <i new system Ihe ^ asant is 
eager to fling hiinsell upon the enemy at once and to 
strangle him \mong the woikeis tins levolutic laiy spiiit is 
more abstiact aimed as it weie, at a lemotei goal This 
differ cnee is quite understandable and legitimate The 
peasant is making ///v, bourgc'ois, it volution now .it this 
moment, and does not see its inluient conti adictions, he is 
not even aware that theie aic such contradietioiis The 
Social-Democratic wnrkei does see them and because he sets 
himself aims of world soci.ilism, lannot make the l.ite of the 
working-class movement hinge on the outcome of a 
bouigeois levolution Only we must ot conclude from this 
that the woiker must suppoil the liberals m the bourgeois 



revolution. The conclusion to be drawn from it is that, while 
merging with no other class, the worker must with all his 
energy help the peasant to carry through this bourgeois 
revolution to the end. 

The Agrarian Programme of Sodal- 
Demoiraiy in the Fiist Russian Revolu- 
tion, 1905- 1907, Vt>l. V^, pp. 399-400 


The speeches of the peasants in the Duma are of 
tremendous political importance, because in them were 
expressed that passionate desire to get rid of the yoke of the 
landlords, that fiery hatred of medievalism and the bureauc- 
racy, that spontaneous, ingenuous, often naive and not quite 
definite, but at the same time stormy revolutionary spirit of 
the ordinary peasants, which prove better than any long 
arguments wliat potential destructive energy has accumulated 
within the mass of the peasantry against the nobility, the 
landlords and the Romanovs. The task of the class-conscious 
proletariat is mercilessly to show up, expose and eliminate all 
the numerous petty-bourgeois deceptions, allegedly socialist 
phrases, childishly naive expectations which the peasants link 
with an agrarian revolution — but to eliminate them not in 
order to calm and pacify the peasants (as the betrayers of the 
people’s freedom, the Cadet gentlemen, did in both Dumas) 
but ill order to awaken among the masses a steel-like, 
unshakable and resolute revolutionary spirit. 

The Agiatian Piog\amme o] Soaal- 

Demoiiaiy in the Russian Revolution, 

Vol. 15, p. 178 

...The resolution itself says that “the main object” ot the 
revolution is to “wrest political power from the hands of the 
reactionary government”. Although shying at the words 
“seizure of power and dictatorship”, and renouncing these 
terrible things in the most emphatic manner, the Mensheviks 
were forced to admit after 1905 that the “union” of the Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies with “similar” revolutionary-democratic 
bodies followed logically from the course of events, and that 
this union must result in the formation of ''general non- 
party” (this is not quite correct; it should have read: 
non-party or inter-party) “organisations of popular revolution- 
ary struggle”. But this general organisation is nothing else 
than a fjrovisional revolutionary government! Afraid to use 
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the exact and direct term, the Mensheviks replaced it by a 
description; but that does not alter matters. “An organ of 
popular revolutionary struggle” that “wrests political power” 
from the hands of the old government is nothing more nor 
less than a provisional revolutionary government. 

rhi Aim the Iholetaiian Struggle in 
Out Revolution, Vol 13, pp S64-6.3 


...“Russia ... is moving towards a new revolutionary 
upswing”.... Quite right! She is only moping towards an 
upswing, i.e., there is no upswing yet — that is what this 
timeans, both in logic and in grammar! It appears, however, 
that this still non-existing upswing is “chai acterised by a 
sharp conflict”, etc. The lesult is utter nonsense. The 
ot/ovists^' are incapable of characterising the present. They 
“characterise” the lutuie, which we are “moving towards”, 
in order to cover up failure to understand the present.... 

A Caruatwe 0 / Bolshevism, Vol 13, 
pp 3H3-8 1 

For Bills introduced by the Social-Democratic gioup in the 
Duma to fulfil their purpose, the following conditions are 
necessary. 

(1) Bills must set out in the cleaiest and most definite 
form the individual demands of the Social-Democrats in- 
cluded in the minimum programme of our Parly or 
necessarily following from this piogramme; 

(2) Bills must never be burdened with an abundance of 
legal subtleties; they must give the main groimds for the 
proposed laws, but not elaborately worded texts ^ laws with 
all details.... 

txplanatori Note on the I>raft of the 
Main Grounds of the Bill on the Eight- 
Hour Working Day, V'ol. 16, p 111 

...But we’ll see nevertheless what you have to say as a 
historian? Three chief trends: the first is “demagogic 
monarchism”. Its “purpose” is to “defend the old serial 
foundations of life’ , a “combination of unlimited autocracy 
[the liberal, the Constitutional-Democrat unconsciously goes 
over to the standpoint of the Octobrist^* who upholds limited 
autocracy! with the peasantry on the ' »asis of those patriarch- 
al relations in which the nobility is the natural intermediary 
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between the one and the other”.... Translated from the 
language of liberalism into plain ordinary Russian this means 
the domination of the feudal (“patriarchal”) landlords and 
Black-Hundred* tsarism.... 

The Last Woid of Russian Libeialism, 
Voi. i(i. |). 

...But Mr. Milyukov does not lose hope of the peasantry. 
“In spite of the existence of such obstacles” as “demagogy”, 
etc., he writes, “the possibility is not excluded of democratic 
constitutionalism acting parallel [ Milyukov *s italics] to the 
direct expressions ol the desires of the popular masses.” 

Parallel activity! — there you have the new catchword for 
old liberal tactics. Parallel lines never meet. Vhc bourgeois 
intellectuals have understood that their liberalism will never 
meet the masses, i.e., will not become then voice and leader 
in Russia — “never”, because ol the growth ot political 
consciousness after 1905. But the liberals of the Cladet type 
continue to count on the masses as a stepping si one to success, 
to domination. Translated into simple and cle.n language, to 
proceed “parallel” means to exploit the masses politicall), 
trapping them with democratic words and betraying them in 
practice. 

rhe iMst Woui of Russian Libeuilistth 
Vol. If), pp 

The subject indicated by the above title [The Historical 
Meaning of the Inner-Party Struggle in Russia] is dealt with 
in articFes by Trotsky and Martov in Nos. 50 and 51 of Nene 
Zeit^' Martov expounds Menshevik views. Trotsky follows in 
the wake ol the Mensheviks, taking cover behind particulaily 
sonorous phrases.... 

Trotsky declares; “It is an illusion” to imagine that 
Menshevism and Bolshevism “have struck deep roots in the 
depths of the proletariat”. 'Phis is a specimen of the resonant 
but empty phrases of which our Trotsky is a master. The 
roots of the divergence between the Mensheviks and the 
Bolsheviks lie, not in the “depths of the proletariat” but in 
the economii (ontent of the Russian revolution. 

I'he Histoiual Meaning of the Innet- 
Farty Struggle in Russia, Vol. Ifi, 
pp. :574, :^75 


* i.e. u'.Ktionaiy — Ed. 




\nd here An voii, teasing as it wtu ‘ rtalisiii democra- 
cy, activity” 

Do you think these aic irotid Ysords-" I hev ait bad words, 
used 1)> all the bounce ois tiukstcrs in the woild, from the 
( adets and S R s in oui (ountiv to Rnand oi Millciand heic 
I loyd (jeoi|i;c in BTit<iin, ct( I h( woidsaic had tur^ld and 
they cany a S R ( adet mcssat^c Its not t*ood 

You tliink I have l.illcn into a ( oniradiction'^ In the 
bei^innin^ of th( kttii I eonsideud the woids ‘lealism, 
deinoeia(\ actixity had wokK and now I Inul them ^ood-' 
Ihete is no contiadiction heie whit is had loi the 
. piolttai lat is t^ood foi the houi{»eois 

If Mfixtm Jinuuny > 1^)11 

\()i n pp n; 

HitlicUo \\< Mill oiii t isks wtif M(t(Tinin(M l>\ tiu sfKiil 

stniduH f>i iIk s(KKt\ in wliuh wt ut ni<l ill ii tin I nnis *>1 out 
vMic (htiiiniiuM 111 the Inst pi u < hv tlusi l isks iiiM in tin setond plue 
h\ pohtitnl (ondtlions I lu so( i il n ituu ot tIu ^nvciniiKnl li is the ti Inn 
nn (huif hi it ili< s iit M nln\ s| lu mnt, on iIk (Utenninition o( oin t isks 
iiid ioi I IS oi i< ii\ it\ 

Ihis IS not an msw(i f)ut in empty exasixc phiase 
Maitox attain 4 itt(mpts to eonlust the issue to shift the 
dispute to iruUx^int i^iounfl 1 lu (|uestion is not xxhethd 
tiu so( m 1 n nine ol the noxeinment is dm(tl\ oi nu/zurt/y 
(oniKdecl xxith the t isks nid loiins of utixitx Lxen if this 
connedion is an induat one it xxill in no w ix altei ihinsrs 
once the dose ind indissoluhle coniuition is rtcoijjnised 
Maitox does not xentuu to sax a ivo)d ai^timst the 
iceoG;nition ol tins close and indissoluhle connection His 
iclcrence to ‘ politu.il conditions is " ithnii; hut ( ist tin own 
111 the e\es ol the uadei lo diaxx a contiast be ween the 
sochil natine of the t>oxcinnunt .ind the political eondi- 
tions IS as sense less .is if I weie to conti ist t>oK»shes m.ide h\ 
human hands to ox ci shoes t^)xci shoes aie cfoloshes And 
theie aie no othei t^oloshes than those imide h\ human 
hands 1 he natuie ol the i;oxcinment eoiicsponds to the 
political conditions’ And the natine of the ujoxcniment can 
ncxei be anything hut soci.il 

I hf Sofial Sftnffnif of ^lalt Pomi tin 
PfosjHiis and I Kiuidahoriism \ ol 17 

pp 111 ''> ) 

This flippcint tone — whieh it exc n seiions tuin oi events 
gixes way to gioss bullying oi exen to brute fotee — is 



accounted for by the fact that not only the Octobrists but the 
Cadets as well merely play for effect, exclusively for the sake 
of winning applause (and the Stolypins know this only too 
well) when they hurl phrases like: “God preserve us from 
such friends [i.e., from the Stolypins], we can cope with our 
enemies [meaning, apparently, the reactionaries on the 
Right, and — how can we express it in the mildest possible 
terms? — the “exacting” Left] ourselves.” 

Had these been more than mere words, Russia would by 
now have been entirely and irrevocably rid of “such friends”. 
But the point is that the Cadets hurl such phrases only in the 
heat of “opposition” speeches — opposition speeches cannot 
be made from the national rostrum, unless they are given 
democratic flavour, even if only a slight one. That is why the 
Cadets sometimes give vent to democratic statements, which 
may be usefully compared with the deeds of these same 
Cadets. The historical role of a bourgeoisie playing at 
democracy (or threatening the enemy on the right with 
democracy) is such that this “playing” with words sometimes 
serves a useful purpose for some sections of the popular 
masses since it awakens sincere and profound democratic 
thought. “When the fiddle is played upstairs, people 
downstairs want to dance.” There is a Latin proverb that 
says: Littera scripta manet — “what is written is permanent”. 
Nor do spoken words always disappear, even if they are 
mere words and only spoken for effect. 

It does not follow, of course, that hypocritical phrases 
uttered by the (Cadets may be accepted at their face value, 
and that they may be proclaimed or regarded as an 
expression of democracy. But it certainly docs follow that we 
ought to make use of every hypocritical phrase uttered by a 
Cadet so long as it has a democratic ring; that we ought to 
make use of it, first, to demonstrate the divergence between 
the words and the deeds of the man uttering them, and, 
secondly, to show what real, vital and direct significance 
democracy has for those masses who happen to get an 
inkling of the flamboyant phrases uttered by the speakers in 
the Taurida Palace.^*’ 

The reflections of Mr. Tesicnko quoted above are hypo- 
critical, but not because Mr. Teslenko personally was hypocrit- 
ical in his remarks; he may have been carried away by the 
torrent of his own oppositionist eloquence. The statement is 
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hypocritical because the words of the representative of the 
Cadet Party are at variance with the deeds of that party at all 
serious moments in modern Russian history. 

The Results of Ihe Diima Senimi, 
Vol. 17, pp 207-08 

...In the articles dealing with these subjects the essence of 
the liquidators’ views is concealed behind an extraordinary 
number of inordinately inflated, laboured, high-sounding 
phrases about “the fighting mobilisation of the proletariat”, 
“the widespread and open mobilisation of the masses”, 
^“political mass organisations of iridependent active workers”, 
“self-governing groups”, “class-conscious workers”, etc., etc. 
Yuri Chatsky even went so far as to declare that the platform 
must be a “product” not only of “deep thought” but also of 
“keen feeling”.... These phrases, which, doubtlessly, arouse 
the enthusiasm of high-school boys and girls, are intended to 
stun the readers, to “produce a smoke-screen”, so as to make 
it easier lav the wTiters to smuggle in their contraband. 

/'tom Ihe (mmp of the Slohpitt "I ahoiii " 
Path. Vol. 17. p. 287 

Or take the florid editorial grancily entitled “Onward!”’” 
“Class-conscious workers!” we read in that editorial. “At the 
present moment there is no more important [a/V.^ and 
comprehensive slogan [the poor fellow has let his tongue run 
away with him] ihan freedom of association, assembly, and 
strikes.” “The Social-Democrats,” we read further, “call 
upon the proletariat to fight for a republic. But if the fight 
for a republic is not tc3 be merely the bare [!!] slogan of a 
select few, it is necessary that you class-conscious workers 
should teach the masses to realise from experience the need 
for freedom of association and to fight for this most vital 
class demand.” 

rhis revolutic^nary phraseology merely serves to disguise 
and justify the falsity of liquidationism, and thereby to 
befuddle the minds of the workers. Why is the slogan calling 
for a republic the hare slogan of a select few when the 
existence of a republic means that it would be impossible to 
disperse the Duma, means freedom of association and of the 
press, means freeing the peasants from violence and plunder 
by the Markovs, Romanovs, and Purishkeviches? Is it not 
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clear that it is just the opposite — that it is tlie slogan of 
“freedom of association" as a “comprehensive" slogan, used 
independently of the slogan of a republic, that is “bare” and 
senseless? 

Trotsky\ niplomncs and a i'.ertain Pmh 

Platfoym, Vol. 17, p. .S()l 

“The Regulations of June 12 were intended to serve a 
purely political purpose.” What sort of language is this? How 
it reeks of hoary antiquity! 'rwenty-five or thirtv \ears ago, in 
the cursed eighties of the past century, that was piecisely the 
language Russkiye Vedomosti used in criticising the govern- 
ment from the Zemstvo point ol view. Wake up, Mr. 
Dzyubinsky! You ha\e slept all through the first decade of 
the twentieth centuiy. While vou were aslc^ep old Russia died 
and a new Russia came into being. In this new' Russia you 
(annot use the language you do — r(‘proaching the govern- 
ment for intending its regulations to serve a “juirely 
political" purpose. With all the good intentions, manners, 
and benevolence of your language it is more reactionary than 
that of the reactionaries in the Third Duma. It is the 
language of people — or of provincial officials who fight shy 
of all politics — who rc*gard “politics" as something in the 
nature of sorcery, and dream ol a relief tam])aign “without 
politics”. The only way to speak to the Russia of today is to 
appeal for a change from one kind of politics to another, 
from thg politics of one class to the politics of another class 
or other classes, from one political system to another. This is 
the ABC not only of democracy, but even of the most 
narrow liberalism — if we take the meaning of these political 
terms seriously. 

I'hirr Questions, \'i>l 17, p LSI) 


...In real life the liberal bourgeoisie shares political privileges 
with the Purishkeviches, and their controversy is only over the 
question whether the Purishkeviches are to hold two-thirds 
of these privileges and the Milyukovs one third, or the other 
way round. Take “real life”, take the economic position of 
the present-day Russian peasantry as a stratum of small 
proprietors in agriculture, and you are sure to find that it is 
by no means a question of dividing political privileges, by no 
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means a question of political piiMicqes at all, but that even 
the word “life” must lie wiitten in inverted commas, toi the 
veiy existence ol the Puiishkeviches means death from 
staniation lot millions ol such petty pio|)ii(tois 

I ihiyulism nttfl DtwtKuics Vol 17 

p 

Ml Vofl()V()/(>\ , wiilioiit lilt St .n^iiininis of mine 

fully and ttiherenlly, seeks to dispiove them hv disjointed 
statements In tepl) to the fnsl ai£;ument, foi instance, he 
sa\s “llie peasanti\ is a mass of people livint; hv then own 
laboui, Its inteiests aie the inteit‘sts ol I.iboin, .md theielote 
Jjit lepic'sents one eontingcnt of the i»ieat aimv ol lahoui, just 
as the woikeis lepresent aneitheM eontin^enl ol that aimv ” 

I his IS not Maixist, hut houi«e*ois eeonomit seienee the 
plnase about tlic inteiests of lahoin heie obseuies the 
fundamental ehffeienee between llu* posmon ol the small 
piopiietoi and that ol the wai»t-woikei 1 he woikci owns 
no means ol pioduetion «md sells himself his hands, his 
labour -jjowi I The peasunl does own means of pioduetion — 
implements, livestock, and his own oi rented land — and sells 
the prodnds ol his tanning, being a small pio])iitloi, a small 
entieptcneui , a i)ettv bouigtois 

I fu hudoiils iiud tin Woilni Dnno 

(lah \ ol is ])p ^7 IS 

lake the following statement in Mi Prokopovich's ai tide 
lire ere.ition ol sound conditions lor the politieal life ol the 
mass oi the people — this is the immediate aim which at 
])resent uniters the lefts and the op})osition 

Nothing eoulel fre moie meaningless, moie iinptv and 
misleading than this statement tvem an Oeiobiia, even an 
astute “nationalist”, will subset ihe to it. betause it is so 
vague It is a mere piomise, shc'ei declamation, eh])lomatie 
eoneeahnent of one’s thoughts But if \Ii Piokopovieh, like 
so manv othei liber .ils, h.is been given a tongue so that he 
nray eoiueal his thoughts we shall trv to do our elutv and 
reveal what is eonecMUd behind his siatemenl 

Ihf \atuti ami Siftaifnatm of Out 

Foltmits \trtuust tilt I ihttnls \ ol 18 

p 12() 

The nc'wspapei \t \ our Snvt((\ ‘"U, eommonlv known as 
Novo'se Vretnyt,'' has lepiintt'd a report recenvcMf hv its 



worthy colleague, Peterburgskiye Vedornosti from Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk. 

“In our industrial town,” says the report, “foul language in the street has 
supplanted human speech. It is used by factory workers and cabbies and 
well-dressed people, and by policemen performing their official duties.” 

Commenting on this picture of mores, Novoye Vremya 
remarks: 

“A lucky workers’ town, wheie the most daring Social-Democratic 
expectations of completely uniestiicted freedom of speech have been 
realised.” 

How very instructive, this caddish sally, isn't it? 

Surely it is common knowledge, gentlemen of the editorial 
board of a newspaper loyally serving the government, that 
freedom of speech with regard to foiil language has been 
“realised” in the Third Duma precisely by those Right-wing 
parties closest to the government. Surely everyone knows 
that the Purishkeviches, Markovs and their colleagues have 
become famous for this throughout Russia.*'* 

"Fieedmn of Speeih" in Russtn. Vol. 18, 
p. 173 

Suvorin’s Novoye Vremya earned that nickname, At Your 
Service, Sir, for many decades to come. The newspaper 
became in Russia moclel example of the venal press. Novoye 
Vremya became an expression synonymous with the concepts 
of apostasy, renegacy and sycophancy. Suvorin’s Novoye 
Vremya is a specimen of brisk trade, of how to sell stuff “for 
consumption off or on the premises”. It deals in everything, 
from political coiuictions to pornographic advertisements. 

Caivn, \^)I. IH, p 27.^> 

We wholeheartedly recommend to the reader this clear 
and truthful argument for the Council of State"” instead of 
the hackneyed, non-committal liberal phrases against the 
Council of State. 

Shopkeepers in the Duma ... muzhiks, bears in the 
Zemstvo ... we shall admit no shopkeepers or muzhiks. There 
you have the plain language of a feudal-minded landlord."’** 

And mind you, he is right, is this feudal lord, in saying 
that there is no majority in the Duma without the 
“shopkeepers”, i.e., withemt the bourgeoisie, to use the 
language of a class-conscious worker (and not of a wild 
landlord^’). He is right, is this feudal lord, in saying that 
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self-government would in fact be peasant self-government 
(the c lass-conscious woi kers prefer the term peasant to muzhik, 
which is current among wild landlords) 1 he peasants are a 
majoi itv 

1 hank Sou fm \ oui I ranknew \ol 18, 

pp ‘)'>1 ')i 

I he intellectual Naiodniks'” gia\itate towards conciliatoiy 
or “philanthropic” jihiases One always senses the liberal in 
them The standpoint of the class struggle is wholly foreign 
to them They are given to moralising 1 he\ are pulling the 
bdemocratic peasantry ha(k from the real and dntcl struggle 
against its class eiumiy to \ague, forced, inijrolenl, quasi- 
soc lalist phr ase-monger mg 

What C^oM On Xmoni^ tht \atodniks and 
What (tn(\ On in tin C onntr\\tde 
\ ()1 IS p ■»')') 

Wc n *\e underlined certain pailiculailv characteristic 
words m this ( harac tc iistic description of the coimtrvside 
b) the mealy -mouthed little priest (a genuine \aiodnik 
intelk'diiaP) 

I he priest is a jrartisan of ‘love’ and an enemy of 
“hatred’ In this respect he fulh shares the 1 olstoy an (we 
rn4i) also say ( hristian), thoroughly re'aelionarv point of view 
which our Cadets and ( adc't-like people are constantly 
pioinolmg Such a priest would haidl\ mind cli earning of 
some sort c^f “socialisation of the land or piattlmg about the 
‘socialist” significance of co-opc ration and abont ‘standards 
of landowner ship” But when it came to liatieo instead cri 
‘love”, he at once recoiled, went limp and whiiiipere*d 

Iheie IS anv amount of verbal, loud-mouthc^d “socialrsm” 
(‘popular and not pi ole'tar ran’ ), and m tin ope too any 
liteiate philistine approves oi it But when it comes to 
‘hatred” instead of “Icne”, that is the end Socialism as 
humane phiase'-monge'i mg — ves, we are for it, revolutionary 
democracy — no, we are against it 

What (•ni\ On \tnong tin \a)odnik\ and 
What (m 0 (\ On in tin ( ountr\\idi 
\ ol IS pp ")■)*) 1^0 

Recently the C^adel deputies co feiied again with local 
leaders of that party 
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As might have been expected, they discussed the features 
of the present political situation. The liberals appraised the 
situation as follows: 

“Attention was diawn to the increasing discrepancy between ihe country’s 
requirements for basic legislation and the im possibility ol meeting them 
under the present system of legislative institutions and in vic*w of the j^resent 
attitude of the authorities towards populai rcpiesentaiion.” 

The style is as tangled as a ball of wool with which a kitten 
has been playing for a long time. Our poor liberals — they 
have nowhere to express their ideas clearly! 

But take a closer look: the trouble is not so much that the 
liberals have nowhere to talk as that they have nothinfr to say. 

An /hi tensing Umiepmu's. Noirs ol a 
I’ultluisi, Vol. 18, p. .WJ 


Our liberals in general — and they are followed by the 
liberal labour politicians (liquidators) — like to talk at length 
about the “FAiropeanisation” ol Russia. A tiny little truth 
serves here as a covet for a big untruth. 

There can be no doubt that Russia, speaking generally, is 
becoming pAiropeanised, i.e., reorganised in the image of 
Europe (moreover, in “Europe” we should now include 
Japan and Clhina, in spite of geography). But this European- 
isation has been going on since Alexander 11, oi perhaps 
even since Peter the Great; it went on not only (luting the 
up.swing (1905), but also r/tr/ir/g leaiiiou (1908-11); it has 
been going on in the police and among the Markov-type 
landlords, who are “Europeanising” their methods of fight- 
ing the democratic movement. 

The catchword “Europeanisation” turns out to be so 
general that it serves to obscure matters, to obscure urgent 
political issues. 

An hnira^ing l)i\(i(^fKini\ Notes ol .i 
Publicist, V'ol. IS, p. r>f»S 


...The dueE*' throws a bright light on the relations as a 
whole that exist betweerr the two “ruling” classes of Russia, 
the two so-t ailed “higher” (but actually very low, despicable, 
plundering) classes, the class ol feudal landowners and the 
dass of*^ financial tycoons. 

* The Chi Huriffpi, Vol. 19, p. .“3 
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People always have been the foolish victims of deception 
and self-deception in politics, and they always will be until 
they have learnt to seek out the interests of some class or 
other behind all moral, religious, ]>olitical and social phrases, 
declarations and promises. 

I'htee Souiti's am! I'htfr C'.nmfionent 
Parts oj Marxism. 19, p. 28 

riiat much is clc‘ar. All the activity oi Messrs. Kcmio- 
valovs — and, ol course, not the Konovalovs alone, hut all 
the liberals — has provided ample proof that the only 
means they regard as available are those which do not 
undermine the lounclations ol the welfare and the founda- 
tions of the privileges of Messrs. Purishkevich IHc Clo. 

There was need to attend the c'oiiference to expose for the 
thousandth lime (we shall never tire of doing this) the fraud 
and to explain to the naive, oi ignorant, or slcm'-witted 
demcKi.i's the “gist” (or, if you want the straight truth, the 
diit and the He) of the word “a\ailal)ility’'. 

This is the basest, the most loathsome, the most corrupt 
word in the Russian political vocabulary. From the stand- 
point of grammar it is ridiculous to say: “I recognise only 
available means”, for who does not know that the unavailable 
is not axailable? But the whole point is that the citiestion is 
not a grammatical, but a political one. Fhe w'orkc-rs clo not 
regard as a\ailal)le the same things as Konovalov, Milyuken 
&: do. clo. 

(Uiiuenmif' Ihe lililunul in ihe News- 
fmlin -1.11111". So IS9, V..I. -41, p. 2«1 

The Australian Labour Party does not even call itself a 
socialist jxirty. Actually it is a liberal-bourgeois party, while 
the so-called Liberals in Austialia are really C'.onservatives. 

This strange and incorrect use of terms in naming parties 
is not unicpie. In America, for c*xample, the slavt'-owners of 
yesterday are c^allecl Democrats, and in France, enemies of 
socialism, petty bourgeois, are called Radical Socialists! In 
order to understand the real signific ance of partic's, one must 
examine not their signboards but their class character and 
the historical conditions of each individual country. 

In AiLslralia, Vol. 19, p, 216 
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The bourgeoisie cannot influence the workers directly in 
contemporary Russia. As a result of 1905 the workers jeer 
at the bourgeoisie and its liberalism. The word “Cadet” has 
become an expletive. And so the role of the bourgeoisie 
among the workers is played by the liquidators. Their 
objective significance is that they are the vehicle of bourgeois 
influence, bourgeois reformism and bourgeois opportunism. 

Notes of a Publuist, Vol. 19, p. 2^11 

A revolutionary is not one who becomes revolutionary with 
the onset of the revolution, but one who defends the 
principles and slogans of the revolution when reaction is 
most violent and when liberals and democrats vacillate to the 
greatest degree. A revolutionary is one who teaches the masses 
to struggle in a revolutionary manner and nobody can 
possibly foresee (make a “forecast” of) the results of that 
“teaching”. 

Notes of a Publuist. Vol. 19, pp. 

...lake the Christian socialists'^ (the worst variety of 
“socialism” and its worst distortion), you make use of a 
method which (despite your best intentions) repeats the 
hocus-pocus of the priests: you eliminate from the idea of 
God everything about it that is historual and drawn jrorn real 
life (filth, prejudices, sanctified ignorance and degradation, 
on the one hand, serfdom and monarchy, on the other), and 
instead of the reality of history and life there is substituted in 
the idea of God a gentle petty-bourgeois phrase (God = “ideas 
which awaken and organise social feelings”). 

Your wish in so doing is to say .something “good and 
kind”, to point out “truth ;uid justice” and the like. But your 
good wish remains your personal affair, a subjective “inno- 
cent de.sire”. Once you have written it down, it goes out 
among the masses, and its signijicame is determined not by 
your good wishes, but by the relationship of social forces, the 
objective relationship of classes. 

To Maxim Gorky, Nox’enhn 1913, 

Vol. 35, pp. 127-28 

, “Aijarchy” is a silly catchword. It presupposes that there 
has been and still is in Germany an “established” civil, legal 
system which, on the instigation of the devil, has been 
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violated. The catchword “anarchy” is impregnated through 
and through with the spirit of official, university German 
“scholarship” (with apologies to real scholarship), the scho- 
larship that cringes before the landowners and the militarists, 
and .sings the praises of the exceptional “rule of law" in 

V.,1 10. .^,14 


There are certain winged words which most aptly express 
rather complex phenomena. Among these should undoubt- 
edly be included the statement made b\ a certain landlord, 
j member of the Right majority in the Duma, in connection 
with (ioremykin’s speech during the historic session of April 
22 . 

‘'How nice it would he to haw squiie (woirtnykin for a 
neighbour! ” 

These words, uttered on the dav the workers’ and 
peasants’ deputies were ejected from the Duma, are a very 
uselui reminder now that these deputies ha\e resumed their 
seats.**^ These words admirably destribe the loice which tlie 
democrats have to contend with within the Duma and 
outside it. 

I’he pc'tty squire who ulterc‘d these winged words spoke 
them in jest but he unwittingly voiced a tiuth that w'as more 
serious and profound than he had intendc'd. Indec'd, take 
the whole of this Fourth Duma, the whole of this majority of 
Rights and Octobrists, and all the “bigwigs” in the (louiuil of 
State — what are they all if not “neighbouiing sejuires”? 

"\ei}lhhouunfi^ Squiu \ \ ol. 20, 

p. 28 i 

The manifesto*” calls the wai imperialist ..nd emphasises 
two featuies of imperialism: the stri\ing of the capitalists of 
every nation for profits and the exploitation of others, and 
the striving of the Cireat Pow'ers to partition the world and 
“enslave” weaker nations. The manifesto lepeats the most 
essential things that should be said of the imperialist nature 
of the war, and were said in our resolution. In this respect, 
the manifesto merely fwpularises our resolution. Popularisa- 
tion is undoubtedly a useful thing. However, if we want clear 
thinking in the working class a»»d attach importance to 
systematic and unflagging propaganda, we must accurately 
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and fully define the principles to be popularised. If that is 
not done, vve risk repeating the error, the fault of the Second 
Internationa^'^’ which led to its collapse, viz., we shall be 
leaving room for ambiguity and misinterpretations.... 

Let us take a look at what has come about: To make the 
masses see things in a clearer light, the manifesto says that in 
the present war the defence of the fatherland idea is a 
capitalist lie. The European masses, however, are not 
illiterate, and almost all who have read the manifesto have 
heard, and still hear that same lie from hundreds of socialist 
papers, journals, and pamphlets, echoing it after Plekhanov, 
Hyiidman, Kautsky and Co.‘'’ What will the readers of the 
manifesto think? What thoughts will arise in them alter this 
display of timidity by the authors of the manifesto? 
Disregard the capitalists' lie about the defence of the 
fatherland, the manifesto tells the workers. Well and good. 
Practically all of them will sa) or think: the capitalists' \w has 
long slopped bothering us, but the lie of Kautsky and (o.... 

77ir Fust Strfi, \’()l. 2 1, pp. 381, SS.*) 

What, then, are the arguments used by Ralmheye to 

defend its stand of “defence of the country” or “social- 
chauvinism”? These are, without exception, examples of 
evasion and of internationalist phrases!... 

Each of these claims is a gem, to say the least. Besides 
ignorance and Repelilo\-like*’'* lying, howe\er, all these gems 
contain a tliploinac) that is perfectly sober and (orrect from 
the bourgeois point of view. To influence the workers, the 
bourgeois must assume the guise of socialists, Social- 
Democrats, intei nationalists, and the like, for otherwise they 
can exert no influence. The Rabocheye Utro gi'oup disguise 
themselves; they apply plenty of paint and powder, prettify 
themselves, cast sheep e)es all around, and go the limit! 
They are ready to sign the Zimmerwald Manifesto a hundred 
times (a slap in the face for those /iinmerwaldists who signed 
the Manifesto wdtliout combating its timidity or making 
reservations!) cjr any other resolution on the imperialist 
nature of the war, or take any oath of allegiance to 
“internationalism” and “revolutionism” (“liberation of the 
couulry” in the censored press being the equivalent of 
“revolution” in the underground press), if only — if only they 
are not prevented from calling upon the workers to 



participate in the war industries coniinittees,’'' i.e., m practice 
to participate in the reactionary war ol plunder (“a war of 
defence”). 

Only this is action; all the rest is words. Only this is reality; 
all the rest is phrases. Only this is needed by the police, by the 
tsarist monarchy, Khvostov and the bourf^eoisie. The clever 
bourgeois in countries that are cleverei are more tolerant of 
internationalist and socialist phrases if only participation in 
defence is assured, as is evidenced by comment in the French 
reactionary press regarding the London Conlerence of the 
socialists of the “Triple Kntente”.’’ With the socialist gentry, 
iijtone of these papers said, it's a kind of ti( douloureux, a species 
oi nervous malady which lorces people involuntarily to 
repeat the same gesture, the same muscular movement, the 
same word. It is lor that reason, the paper said, that “our 
own” socialists cannot speak about anuhing without repeal- 
ing the wolds, “We are internationalists; we stand for social 
revolution". 'This is not dangerous, tlie bourgeois paper 
concludes, only a “tic”; what is important to “us” is their 
stand jor the de fence ol the count r). 

That is how tlie clever French and British bourgeois 
reason. II participation in a war of plunder is defended with 
phrases about demociacy, socialism, etc., is this not to the 
advantage of lapacious governments, the imperialist 
bourgeoisie? Is it not to tbe master’s advantage to keep a 
lackc*y who swears to all and sundry that his master loves 
them, and has dedicated his lile to their wellare? 

Six Hil-( ’.haiivoust Hfliiud a Cimw} 

of InUrtiuliotiulisl Vhru s, X’ol. 21, 
pp. 4:u, rys 

... File real policy ol the London and Vienna heroes of 
soc ial-cliauvinism is to justify participation in ihe imperialist 
war, to justify the killing of (ierman workers by French 
workers, and vic e versa, over whic h national bourgeoisie shall 
have the advantage in robbing other couiilric's. And to 
conceal their real policy, to deceive the workers, both the 
London and the Vienna heroes resort to the phrase, we 
“recognise” the “independence of nations” oi, in other 
words, recognise the self-determination of nations, repudiate 
annexations, etc., etc. 

The ' me hoirramme, \'() 1 . 22 , 

pp. ir)l-C)2 
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...That’s the very thing the bourgeoisie wants; it wants the 
workers diverted from the revolutionary struggle in war-time 
by means of hypocritical, idle and non-committal phrases 
about peace; it wants them lulled and soothed by hopes of 
“peace without annexations”, a democratic peace, etc., etc. 

The Peace Programme, Vol. 22, p. 162 


• But this general, theoretical question automatically arises: 
What is at the root of the falsehood of such arguments; how 
can the hypocrisy of the German imperialists be exposed 
with unerring certainty? The correct theoretical answer 
pointing to the root of falsehood always serves as a means of 
exposing the hypocrites who, for reasons all too obvious, are 
inclined to ccuer up their falsehood, to obscure it, to clothe it 
in flowery phrases, all sorts of phrases, phrases about 
everything in the world, even about internationalism. 

German ami Non-Get man Chauvinism. 

Vol. 22. p. 18:^ 

This pamphlet was written with an eye to the tsarist 
censorship. Hence, I was not only forced to confine mysell 
strictly to an exclusively theoretical, specifically economic 
analysis of facts, but to formulate the lew necessary 
observatiems on politics with extreme caution, l)y hints, in an 
allegorical language — in that accursed Aesopian language — 
to which tsarism compelled all revolutionaries to have 
recourstf whenever they took up the pen to write a “legal” 
work. 

It is painful, in thc‘se clays of liberty, Uj re-read the 
passages of the pamphlet which have been distorted, 
cramped, compressed iir an iron vice on account of tlie 
censor.^ ^ Fhat the period of imperialism is the eve of the 
socialist revolution; that social-chauvinism (socialism in 
words, chauvinism in deeds) is the utter betrayal of socialism, 
complete desertion to the side of the bourgeoisie; that this 
split in the working-class movemenl is bound up with the 
objective conditions of imperialism, etc. — on these matters I 
had to speak in a “slavish” tongue, and I must refer the 
reader who is interested in the subject to the articles I wrote 
abroad in 1914-17, a new edition of which is soon to appear. 
Special attention should be drawn to a passage on pages 
119-20. In order to show the reader, in a guise acceptable to 
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the censors, how shamelessly untiuthfui the capitalists and 
the social-chauvmists who have deseited to their side (and 
whom Kautsky opposes so inconsistently) aie on the question 
of annexations, in older to show how shamelessly they screen 
the annexations of then capitalists, 1 was forced to quote as 
an example — Japan^ The careful readet will c.isily substitute 
Russia for Japan, and Finland, Poland, C our land,’’ the 
Ukraine, Khiva, Bokhara, Estonia oi othci regions peopled 
by non-C^reat Russians, for Korc‘a 

lmptti(ili\m thi Stuffi 0 / ( api 

tah\m Pitiui Vol 22 pp 1S7 
* 88 

The chief delect in Junius’s pamphlet,’ and what maiks a 
definite step b.ickward compared with the Icujal (although 
immediately suppiessed) maga/inc, Internationale,"* is its 
sileiKc legal ding the (oiincction between social-c hauMiiism 
(the authoi uses neithc i tins noi the less pu'cisc teim 
social p«itHotism) and oppoitumsni 

Uu lutiius namphitl \ ol 22 p U)() 

Kic\sk) gc*ts round the tbcoiclical cliff icullit s b\ the \ei\ 
snnpU and siip< ’fjcial dodge, known m (»eiman as hinsdiih- 
os^ ” phraseology, le, pnmitixe, ciude phrases heard (and 
quite natuiallv) at student binges Here is an example 

l iiivtiScil sulfi ii( wiiu ilu Jitnn d i\ mdcxtnilu upiiljlu 

lit logualty (oinpitibk vvilh inipt 1 1 ilistn th()uu;)i iinpei i ihsni in liom 
sinilts 1”! on ihcin iiid then ichu\emeiU is ihritioit t\litinel\ diliitull 

We would have absolute 1\ no objei lions to tli» huisdiiLosi 
statement that iinpeiialism far from smiles’ oi he lepub 
he — a frivolous word can sometmics lend coloiii to a 
scientific polemic’ — if in this polemic on a st mous issue wc 
were given, in addition, an cxonomic and political analysis of 
the concepts involved With Kiev sky, however, the hinsdnkosf 
phrase docs duly loi stub an analvsis oi selves to coikcmI 
lack of It 

\ CmKOlnu ol Mfuxism and Imptuatisl 
lionomistn Vol 2^ p I") 

Kievsky wants to lefutc that by ant>nly calling ns ‘ lational- 
ists” (What has that to do with it^ The lalionahst confines 
himself to purely abstiact chsqi jitions, while we have 
pointed to a very conciete fact' But peihaps Kievsky is using 

St 
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the foreign word “rationalist” in the same ... how to put it 
more mildly?... in the same “unhappy” manner he used the 
word “extractive” at the beginning of his article, when he 
presented his arguments “in extractive form”?) 

.4 Cad nature of Maixisui and Impeiialist 
tAononusm, V^)l. 2S, p. 18 

1) He [P. Kiexsky] is unaware that a national uprising is 
also “defence of the fatherland”! A little thought, however, 
will make it perfectly clear that it is so, since every “nation in 
revolt” “defends” itself, its language, its territory, its 
fatherland, against the oppressor nation. 

(.ainntine of Marxism and Impenalisl 
tionomism, Vol. 23, p. (SI 

That is what the proclamation of the Executive (Committee 
of the Petrograd Soviet to the socialists ol the world,”^ 
published in today’s papers, amounts to. It has a lot to say 
against imperialism, but all these words are nullified by a 
single little phrase which reads: 

“The Provisional Government ol revolutionary Russia has 
adopted this platform” (i.e., peace without annexations and 
indemnities on the basis of self-determination ol nations). 

The gist of the matter is summed up in this one phrase. 
This phrase is a defence of Russian imperialism, which it 
cloaks and whitewashes. As a matter ol fact, our Provisional 
Government, far from “adopting” a platfoim ol peace 
without annexations, is trampling upon it daily and hcuirly.... 

The Executive Clornmittee’s proclamation covers up its lies 
ab(3Ut annexations with specious phrases, and thereby does 
great harm to the cause of the proletariat and the revoluticjn. 
First of all, the proclamation does not diflerentiate between 
the renunciation of annexations in words (in this sense, all 
capitalist governments, without exception, have “adopted” 
the “platform of peace without annexations”) and renuncia- 
tion o] annexations in deeds (in this sense, not one capitalist 
government in the world has renounced annexations). 
Secondly, the prexiamation — without any justification, with- 
out any basis, contrary to the truth — whitewashes the 
Russian Provisional Government ol the capitalists, which is 
not a bit better (and, probably, not worse) than any other 
capitalist . government. 
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lo cloak an unpleasant truth with a specious phrase is 
most haimful and most dangerous to the cause of the 
pioletariat, to the cause of the toiling masses The truth, 
howevei bittei , must lie faced squaiely A polic\ that does 
not meet this ic'cjuiiemcnt is a lumous policy 

Defnut tif Imjhrialism ( louktd uith 

S/i/MiiMs eijMsfs \<>l ‘24 pp HO U1 

The bittei tiulh that capitalism cannot be leconciled to a 
non-anne\ationist polic\ has been exjiosed once more The 
policy of the “concilMtors , of those who wish to icxoncilc 
the capitalists and the pioletanat, the polic\ of the Naiodnik 
and Menshc'vik mnnstei lalists * is an obvious (ailuie All 
then hopes on a coalition govcinmcnt have been shattered, 
all then promises have been t'\])ose(l as mere veibiage 
And most haimiul of all, as lai as the cause of the 
revolution and the interests of the toiling masses aie 
eonccMued. is the attempt to cover up the whole thing with 
phiases 1 wci shadings stand out in tins toiienl of phiases, 
one as bad as the other 

Rahodiaya G(U(ta, the organ of the Mcmshevik mmistetial- 
ists, brings grist tc^ the ( adet mill On the one h.md, it says 
“On this basis |on the basis of the answers of the two Mlic'd 
power s^‘‘] there can be no agreement between them and 
us “ When thc'v sav “us \ do the*y mean the Russian 
(apitnlists-' The theory of the class struggle is thrown 
ov Cl board, it is much more profitable to spout phiases about 
“demociac)” in the abstract, while trampling I'ndcifoot the 
elemental y truth ol Marxism namely, that it is precisely 
wilhui a “democracy" that the gull between t h' capitalists 
and the proletarians is widest 

We have Dycio N(iro(l(d^ phrase-mongering ‘a l<i }acobin" 
That stern tone, those spectaeulai revolutionary e'xclama- 
tions “we know enough" “faith in the victory of enn 
Revolution" (with a capital lettc’i, of course), “upon this or 
that step of the Russian r evolutional v (hMnociacv 
depend the destinies of the entuf I piismg [with a capital 
lette*i, of coursej which the working people have so happil) 
and so victcniously begun " 

Obviously, if you write the words Revolution and » Uprising 
with capital letters it makes tl e thing look “awfully" 
frightening, just like the |acobiiis Plenty of effect at smdll 



expense. For the people who write this are virtually helping 
to crush the revolution and impede the uprising of the 
working people by supporting the Russian government of 
the imperialists, by supporting their methods of concealing 
from the people the secret treaties, their tactics of putting off 
the immediate abolition of the landed estates, by supporting 
their war policy of “offensive’’, their high-handed insulting 
behaviour towards the local representative bodies, their 
presumption to appoint or endorse the local officers elected 
by the local population, and so on ad infinitum. 

The Harm of Phrase-Mim^ermff, 

Vnl. 24, pp. 510-4^ 


...That the state is an organ of the rule of a definite class 
which cannot be reconciled with its antipode (the class 
opposite to it) is something the petty-bourgeois democrats 
will never be able to understand. Their attitude to the state is 
one of the most striking manifestations of the fact thal our 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks are not socialists at 
all (a point that we Bolsheviks have always maintained), but 
petty-bourgeois democrats using near-socialist phraseology. 

rhe State and Revolution, Vol. 25, 
p. ?m 

...The term “revolutionary democracy” has become with us 
(especially among the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks) almost a conventional phrase, like the expression 
“thank God”, which is also used by people who are not so 
ignorant as to believe in God; or like the expression 
“honourable citizen”, which is sometimes used even in 
addressing staff members of Dyen or Yedinstvo, although 
nearly everybody guesses that these newspapers have been 
founded and are maintained by the capitalists in the interests 
of the capitalists, and that there is therefore very little 
“honourable” about the pseudo-socialists contributing to 
these newspapers. 

If we do not employ the phrase “revolutionary democra- 
cy” as a stereotyped ceremonial phrase, as a conventional 
epitliet, but reflect on its meaning, we find that to be a 
democrat means reckoning in reality with the interests of the 
majority pf the people and not the minority, and that to be a 
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revolutionary means destroying everything harmful and 
obsolete in the most resolute and ruthless manner. 

The ImpendiTifr ('.atastr(}j)he and How to 
C'oTnhat It, Vol. 25, p. 3S7 

...One of the objectors declared that we had favoured the 
dictatorship of deinocracy, that we had recognised the rule 
of democracy. Thdi declaration was so absurd, so utterly 
meaningless, that it is merely a collection of words. It was 
just like saying “iron snow”, or something similar. (Laughter.) 
Democracy is a form of bourgeois state championed by all 
, traitors to genuine socialism, w^lio now find themselves at the 
head of official socialism and who assert that democracy is 
contrary to the dictatorship of the proletaiiat. Until the 
revolution transcended the limits of the bourgeois system, we 
were for democracy; but as soon as we saw the first signs ol 
socialism in the progress of the revolution, we took a firm 
and resolute stand for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

It is .‘‘trange that people who cannot or refuse to 
understand this plain truth, this definition ol the meaning of 
the terms “democracy” and “dictatorship of the proletariat”, 
should make bold to bring before so numerous an assembly 
old, utterly woithless rubbish, such as that in which all the 
objecting gentlemen’s speeches abound.... 

(Umdudnifr Speedi on the Report of the 
( outxil of Piople's ('.ornmrssars, Jartmry 
PJ (2!)), litlR, Ihnd All-Ru\sia Con- 
pess of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies, \'()1 20, p. 173 

f he flaunting of high-sounding phrases is chc. icteristic of 
the declassed petty-bourgeois intellectuals. The organised 
proletarian (Communists will certainly punUh this “habit” 
with nothing less than derision aiM expulsion from all 
responsible posts. The people must be told the bitter truth 
simply, clearly and in a straightforward manner: it is 
possible, and even probable, that the war party will again get 
the upper hand in Germany (that is, an offensive against us 
will commence at once), and that Germany together with 
Japan, by official agreement or by tacit understanding, will 
partition and strangle us.***^ Our tactics, if we do no; want to 
listen to the ranters, mu.st be to wait, procrastinate, avoid 
battle and retreat. If we shake off the ranters and “brace 
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ourselves” by creating genuinely iron, genuinely proletarian, 
genuinely communist discipline, wc shall have a good chance 
of gaining many months. And then by retreating even, if the 
worst comes to the worst, to the Urals, w^e shall make it easier 
for our ally (the international proletariat) to come to our aid, 
to “catch up” (to use the language of sport) the distance 
between the beginning of revolutionary outbreaks and revo- 
lution. 

('hildi\hne\s and the Fetty- 
Bomgeoi\ MenUdity. Vol. 27, pp. 330- 
31 

...This British bourgeois newspaper [The MaTt( Hester Guar- 
dian] writes: “If the Allied armies still remain in Russia and 
still operate in Russia, their purpose can only be to effect a 
revolution in ... Russia. The Allied governments must, 
therefore, either ... pul an end to their operations in Russia 
or announce that they are at war with Bolshevism.” 

I repeat that the significance of this small quotation, which 
sounds to us like a revolutionary call, like a powerful 
revolutionary appeal, is that it is written by a bourgeois 
newspaper, which is itself an enemy of the socialists, but feels 
that the truth can no longer be hidden. If bouigeois papers 
write in this vc'in you can imagine what the British workeis 
must be thinking and saying. You know the sort of language 
used by the liberals in tsarist times, prior to the 1905 and 
1917 reyolutions. You know this language heralded an 
impending explosion amidst the revolutionary proletariat. 
From ihe language of these British bouigeois liberals, 
therefore, you can diaw conclusions about what is going on 
in the memds, minds and hearts of the British, French and 
American workers. 

Spee(h an tl\( tnternotwnni Situation, 
November S, I9JS, Extra m dinar's Sixth 
All-Russia ( ongress of Soviets, 28, 

pp 162-63 

...It is a rare thing to receive a copv of the Italian 
newspaper Avanh!, the organ of the Italian Socialist Party, a 
party which participated in Zimmerwald,'*^ fought against the 
war and has now resolved not to attend the yellow congress 
in Ifcerne,^'^ the congress of the old International, which was 
to be attended by people who had helped their governments 
to prolong this criminal war. To this day, Avanti! is under 
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strict censorship But in this issue, which arrived here by 
chance, I read an item on party life in a small locality called 
(.asriago (piobably a remote spot because it cannot be 
located on the map) It appeals that the workers there 
adopted a resolution supporting then newspaper for its 
uncompromising stand and declared their appio\al of the 
(k'lman Spartacists Then follow the woids '"Sovietisti rnssi'* 
which, even though they are in Italian, (an be understood all 
o\er the woild Thc‘y sent greetings to the Russian "Sovietis- 
ti'' and expiessecl the wish that llu piogiammc of the 
Russian and (rerman revolutionaries should be adopted 
throughout the world and ser\e to carr\ the light against the 
bourgeoisie and militaiv domiiKition to a conclusion When 
\ou read a lesolution like that, adopted in some Italian 
Poshekhonye,”" \oii ha\c e\ci\ right to sa\ to vourself that 
the Italian people are on our mcIc, the Italian pc'oplc 
understand what the Russian '^Sovietisii aie, what the 
pi ogr amine of the Russian ''Sovutisti ’ and the (fcnman 
Spai racists is Yc't at that time we had no such programme’ 
We had no (ommon pi ogi amine with the (lOirnan Sparta- 
cists, but the Italian workers rejected all the\ had seen in 
then bouigc'ois press, which, biibed as it is b\ the mil- 
lionaires and inultiinillionanes spreads slander about us in 
millions of copies It failc'd to deceive the Italian workers, 
who giasped what the Spartaeists and the ‘Soi'/d/vf/” were 
and deodar ed that thev sympathised with thc'ii progiamrne, at 
a time when this piogramme did not exist I hat is why we 
found our task so easv at this ( ongiess All wc had to do was 
to leeoicl as a programme what h.id alicxidy be *n irnplante*d 
in the ininds and hearts of the woikcis, even se cast away 
in some remote spot and cut off from ns by police and 
military cordons fh«it is yvhy yvt have been able to reach 
concertc'd decisions on all the main issues with such ease and 
complete unanimity And we aie fully convincc‘d that these 
decisions will nuet with a powciful response among workers 
elsewhere 

The Soviet inovernent eomiadcs, is the form which has 
been won in Russia, which is now sprcMcling throughout the 
world and the very name of whkh gives tiu workers a 
complete piogramme 

loin nifr of th( ( nmimumt Inteinatuni 

al \c»l >S pp 



Owing to their economic status in bourgeois society the 
peasants must follow either the workers or the bourgeoisie. 
There is no middle way. They may waver, become confused, 
conjure up all sorts of things; they may blame, swear, curse 
the “bigoted” representatives of the proletariat and the 
“bigoted” representatives of the bourgeoisie and say that 
they are the minority. You may curse them, talk loud about 
the majority, about the broad universal character of your 
labour democracy, about pure democracy. There is no end to 
the number of words you can string together, but they will 
only serve to obscure the fact that if the peasants do not 
follow the lead of the workers they will follow the lead of the 
bourgeoisie. There is not, nor can there be, a middle course. 

of Cirnlnifr, Mm (), hr\t 

Ml-Ritwia ( an \(iult tdiuatum, 

Vol p Mi) 

In Capital, Karl Marx ridicules the pompous and grandilo- 
quent bourgeois-democratic great charter of liberty and the 
rights of man, ridicules all this phrase-mongering about 
liberty, equality and fraternity in general, which dazzles the 
petty bourgeois and philistines of all t on n tr ies, including the 
present despicable heroes of the despicable Berne Interna- 
tional. Marx contrasts tht*se pompous dc'clarations of rights 
to the plain, modest, practical, simple manner in which the 
question is presented by the proletariat — the legislative 
enactment of a sfiorter working day is a typical example of 
such treatment. The aptness ancl profundity of Marx's 
observation become the clearer and more ob\ious to us the 
more the content of the proletarian revolution unfolds. The 
“formulas” of genuine communism differ from the pomp- 
ous, intricate, and solemn phra.seology of the Kaulskys, the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries and their be- 
loved “brethren” of Berne in that they reduce everything to 
the conditions of labour. Less chatter about “labour democra- 
cy”, about “liberty, equality and fraternity”, about “govcTn- 
ment by the people”, and all such stuff; the class-conscious 
workers and peasants of our day see through these pompous 
phrases of the bourgeois intellectual and discern the trickery 
as easily as a person of ordinary common sense and 
experience, when glancing at the irreproachably “polished” 
features and immaculate appearance of the “fain fellow, 



dontchcr know' , initnediatcly and uncinngly puls him down 
as ‘in all probability, a scoundicT 

Fewer pompous phiasts more plain neryday work, 
concern for the pood of giain and ihc pood of coaH 


\ (wiffil friutnnjr HiToisrn of tht 
Woikd in ilu Rc II ( oinmuinst 
Siibhoiniks Vo! 20 pp 427 28 

Ranisav MacDonalds aiticlc is a fine specimen of the 
smooth euphonious hackne\ed apparentlv soeialistie 
phrases whieh have long served in all ihe idvanced capitalist 
countiies to conceal bourgeois ])olicv within the wot kmg-elass 
movement 

I hi I ml I Ihi Jhnil Ininnniinnal 
\<>1 p 1>>7 

Rouigeois demodicv is th( demoer ie\ of pompous 
phias(s solemn woids lavish piomists and high sounding 
slog ns about fuedow and (quality but* in piactice all this 
(loiks the hick of freedom and the ineqii ilitv of women the 
lick of lieedom «ind the inec|ualit\ foi the woiking and 
exploited jxople 

Soviet oi soiialist deinoeiuv sweeps iwa) these pompous 
hut false words and declaies ruthless w n on the hvpoeiisy of 
demoeiats landowners capitilisls md hnmcis with hiiist 
ing bins who ire jnling up wealth 1)\ selling sin))Ius gr un to 
the starving workers it profiteering puces 

So i(t I*<i (1 (ind thi Statu / \\mrn 
\<)l 0 p 121 

The mcie presentation of the cpiestion — dictatorship of 
the paitv 07 dietatoi ship of the class chetatM ship (party) of 
the leaders 07 dictatorship (put\) ol the masses" — testifies 
to most incredibly and hopelessh muddled thinking Ihese 
|)eople w int to imini something (juite out of the ordinaiy, 
and in then effort to be clever make themselves iidieulous 
It IS eonimon knowlc'elge that the masses are divided into 
classes that the masses ean be contr isted with classes only by 
contrasting the vast major ity m general, le^gardless of 
division aee ending to status in the social system o produc- 
tion, with categories hedeiing a ei finite status m the social 
system of production, that as a rule and in most eases — at 



least in present-day civilised countiies — classes are led by 
political parties, that political parties, as a general rule, are 
run by more or less stable groups composed of the most 
authoritative, influential and experienced members, who are 
elected to the most lesponsible positions, and .ire called 
leaders All this is elementary All this is clear and simple 
Why replace this with some kind of iigmarole, some new 
Volapuk*^^*^ 

[(jt U/w/j ( omnium \m — an InfavtiU 
Ihsordei Vol M ]) 41 

In that case the only dilfcieiice between us lies in then 
avoidance of the woid “paity” because there exists among 
the British comrades a certain mistrust ol political parties 
They can conceive ol political partus only m the image of 
the parties of (rompers and Hcndeison, p.iitics ol pai- 
liamentar) smart dealers and traitors to the woiking class 
But if, by par liarnentananism, they mean what exists in 
Britain and America today, then wc too are opposed to such 
parliarnentariairism and to such politic.il partus What we 
want IS new and different p.ntics Wc want p.ntus that will 
be in constant and real contact with the masses and will be 
able to lead those masses 


Sf)ti(h on th( Rolf of tin ( ommunist 
Party JuiK Jf Suomi ( onirtu^ of tin 
C omnium st Inin not lorinl \()I U 
p 2M) 

I hesc I c ports show that it is techmcalh (|Uitc Ic.isiblc to 
broadcast human speech over any distance by wireless, 
furthermore, it is also possible to use many hundreds ol 
sUtions that could broadcast speeches, reports and lectures 
deliverc*d in Moscow to many hundreds ol places throughout 
the Republic, situated huriclieds and, under certain condi- 
tions, thousands of vc'rsts away frerm Moscow 

I think that from the standpoint of propaganda and 
agitation, especially lor those masses of the population who 
are illiterate, and «ilso for broadcasting lectures, it is 
absolutely necessary lor us to carry out this plan ( onsidei- 
ing<^ the unfitness of most of the bourgeois professors ol 
social sciences whom we are using and eyen the harm caused 
by them, we have no other wa) out than to enable our few 



communist piolessois, who are capable of deliverinj^ lectures 
on social sciences, to delivei these let tines foi hundieds of 
localities in all parts of the tedeiation 

1 1 Hits to I V Stalni for \1(tnhen of lh( 
Politual Biumu of Ihi C i R ( P (li ) 
OH iht PnwotioH of Radio h ngniteiniff 
\ <>1 pp i (>() ()1 



IV. THE NATIONAL QUESTION 
AND LANGUAGE POLK.Y 


It IS not without inuicsl to note heie the speciiu jaigon ol 
the inhabitants ol Kiasnoye, this is chai.uteiistK ol the 
terntoiial isolation peculiai to inanulactuie “In the village 
of Krasnoye fac tones aie given the Mahoisk name of 
povainyas (lit kitchens — Ed) Matioisk is one ol the 
numeious blanches of the Ophcn"*^’ dialect, the thiee main 
blanches of which aie Opbeti piopei, spoken mainl) in 
Vladimn Gubeinia, (>nliv()ti, in Kostioma (lubeinia, and 
Matroisk, in Nizhni-Novgorod and Vladimn Gubeinias” 
(Transaitiom of the I landunifi ( ommiAion, V, p 4b5) Only 
laige-scale machine industiv completeK destioys the local 
chaiaclei cd social lies and leplaces them l)v national (and 
intei national) ties 


I lu DtnUtjmtni of C apitalisni in Kus 
\ia \()1 \ p iooiiiou 

2) Inseit new point 

“The light ol the popukition to leceivc ediu«ition m the 
native language, the tight ol each citizen to use the mitive 
language at meetings and in jniblic and state institutions’ 

J^tojjosals on \ nnou\ Poinis of thi C*t 
mini FolitKal Dtmanfh o\ tin Patty 
Pfo^tatnnif ^notnl ( ontftis'i ol tin 
RSI) I P \()l 41 p S7 

Ihe next maioi iiuident to aiise at the C ongiess altei the 
Oiganising (.onimittec incident was m conneetioii with 
equality ol languages, oi, as it was iionicall) called at the 
Congiess, “fieeelom ol tongues” (Mmiov “Oi the ‘asses’” 
Laughter ) Yes, and the “asses” I he point was this The dialt 
Paity piogiamme sjioke ol c'qual lights foi all eiti/ens 
irrespective of sex, nationality, leligion, etc This was not 
enough foi the Bnnclists,**^ and they wanted to wiite into tlie 
piogramme the light of eveiy nationality to receive tuition in 
its l>wn language and to use it in addiessing public and state 
mstitutioiys When a gaiiulous Bundist lefeiied, by way of 
example, to state stud farms. Comrade Plekhanov remaiked 



that stud farms had nothing to do with ii, as hoises do not 
talk — “only asses do”. The Bundists took offence at this, 
evidently thinking the jest was meant loi them 

RtpoU on thf Sfumd ( onfpiss of the 
R S 1) 1 P Snotid ( of tiu 

Itagnt of Russian Riiolnhonai's ^oiial 
l)imo(iat'\ \lnoad \ ol 7 p]i 7S 7‘) 

.It IS useless lor the F S F‘*‘ to pieteiul that it differs from 
the Geiinan oi Russian StKial-Deinocrals iii then lejeclion ol 
the right to self-cletei mination, tht light to stine foi a fiec 
and independent lepublu It is not this, but the lact that it 
loses sight of the (lass point oi \ievv, ohstuies it by 
chauviiusin and disrupts the iinitv ol the piestiit-da\ political 
snuggle, that prevents us fioin regaiding the FSP as a 
genuine So( lal-Deniocr atu woikeis’ parts This, loi instance, 
IS how the PSP usualK presents the c|uestioii “ We can 
only weaken tsaiisni by wresting Poland fioin it, it is the task 
(»f ti e Rtissian comrades to oveithiow it ” ()i again “ Alter 
the overthrow of tsaiisin we would simply decide oiii late by 
sc'ceding from Russia” Sc'e to what monstious conclusions 
this monstrous logic leads, ewen lioin the viewpoint of the 
piogiainme demand loi Poland's lestoiation Bi(aus( the 
lestoiation ol Poland is one ol the possible (but, whilst the 
bourgeoisie rules, by no means absolutelv ccitain) conse- 
C|ueiues of democmtic evolution, //len /on the Polish proletari- 
at must not fight together with the Russian proletariat to 
overthrow tsarism, hut “only’ to weaken it by wresting 
Poland from it Betause Russian tsarism is conch ding a close i 
and closer alliance with the bourgeoisie and the governments 
ol Germany, Austria, etc , Ihefffnu' the Polish proletariat 
must weaken its alliance with the ])iolettiiiat ol Russia, 
(leiinany, etc , together with whom it is now lighting against 
one and the same yoke This is nothing more than sacrificing 
the most vital interests of the pioletaiiat to the bourgeois- 
dernociatic conception of national independence The disin- 
tegration erf Russia which the PSP clesiies, as distimt from 
oui aim of over throwing tsarism, is and will lem.iin an empty 
phrase, as long as economic development continues to bring 
the different parts of a political whole more and rncue closely 
together, and as long as the bourg oisie of all countries unite 
more and more closely against then common enemy, the 



proletariat, and in support of their common ally, the tsar. 
But the division of forces of the proletariat, which is now 
suffering under the yoke of this autocracy, is the sad reality, 
the direct consequence of the error of the P.S.P., the direct 
outcome of its worship of bourgeois-democratic formulas. To 
turn a blind eye to this division of the proletariat, the P.S.P. 
has to stoop to chauvinism and present the views of the 
Russian Social-Democrats as follows: “We [the Poles] must 
wait for the social revolution, and until then we must 
patiently endure national oppression.” This is an utter 
falsehood. The Russian Social-Democrats have never advised 
anything of the sort; on the contrary, they themselves light, 
and call upon the whole Russian proletariat to fight, against 
all manifestations of national oppression in Russia; they 
include in their programme not only complete equality of 
status for all languages, nationalities, etc., but also recogni- 
tion of every nation’s right to determine its own destiny. 
Recognising this right, we subordinate to the interests of the 
prciletarian struggle our support ol the demand lor national 
independence, and only a chauvinist can interpret our 
position as rn expressirm ol a Russian’s mistrust of a 
non-RusSsian, lor in realilv this position necessarily fol- 
lows from the class-conscious proletarian’s distrust ol the 
bourgeoisie. The P.S.P. takes the view that the national 
question \s ' exhausted by the contiast — “we” (Poles) and 
“they” (Ciermans, Russians, etc.). The Social-Democrat, how- 
ever, gives first place to the contrast — “we”, the pro- 
letarians, and “they”, the bourgc*oisie. “We”, the pro- 
letarians, ha\e seen dozens ol times how the bourgeoisie 
betrays the interests ol lic‘c*dom, motherland, language, and 
nation, when it is confronted with the revolutionary pro- 
letariat. 

I he Salioual Question in Chn l*ro- 

giarnme, \’oI. 0, pp. ajJS-OO 

Hence, neither the “logical analysis” of autonomy nor the 
appeals to history can provide even the shadow of a 
“principle” justifying the isolation of the Bund.‘’' But the 
Bund’s third argument, which invokes the idea of a Jewish 
nation, is undoubtedly ol the nature of a principle. 
Unfortunately, however, this Zionist idea is absolutely false 
and essentially reactionary. “The Jews have ceased to be a 
nation, lor a nation without a territory is unthinkable,” says 
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one of the most prominent of Marxist theoreticians, Karl 
Kautsky (see No. 42 of Iskra and the separate reprint from it 
The Kishinev Massacre and the Jewish Question, p. 3). And quite 
recently, examining the problem of nationalities in Austria, 
the same writer endeavoured to give a scientific definition of 
the concept nationality and established two principal criteria 
of a nationality: language and territory {Neue Zeit, 1903, 
No. 2). A French Jew, the radical Alfred Naquet, says 
practically the same thing, word for word, in his controversy 
with the anti-Semites and the Zionists. “If it pleased Bernard 
Lazare,” he writes of the well-known Zionist, “to consider 
l^imself a citizen of a separate nation, that is his affair; but I 
declare that, although I was born a Jew ... I do not recognise 
Jewish nationality.... I belong to no othei nation but the 
French.... Are the Jews a nation? Although they were one in 
the remote past, my reply is a categorical negative. The 
concept nation implies certain conditions which do not exist 
in this case. A nation must have a territory on which to 
develop, anil, in our time at least, until a world confedera- 
tion has extended this basis, a nation must have a common 
language. And the Jews no longer have eithcT a territory or a 
common language.... Like myself, Bernard Lazare probably 
did not know a word of Hebrew, and would have found it no 
ea.sy mattei , if Zionism had achieved its purpose, to make 
himself understood to his co-rat ials \conghihes\ from other 
parts of the world” (La Petite Repuhlique, September 24, 
1903). “CkTinan and French Jews are quite unlike Polish and 
Russian Jews. The characteristic features of the Jews include 
nothing that bears the imprint \ ernpreinte] ol nationality. If it 
were permissible to recognise the Jews as a nation, as 
Drumont does, it would be an artificial nation. The modern 
Jew is a product of the unnatural selection to which his 
forebears were subjected for nearly eighteen centuries.” All 
that remains for the Bundists is to develop the theory of a 
separate Russian-Jewish nation, whose language is Yiddish 
and their territory the Pale of Settlement. 

Absolutely untenable scientifically,* the idea that the Jews 


* Not only national, but even racial peculiarities are denied to the Jews 
by modern scientific investigators, who give prime prominence to the 
peculiarities of the history of the Jews. “Do the peculiarities of Jewry spiing 
from its racial character?” Karl Kautsky asks, and replies that we do not 
even know with precision what lace means. “There is no need to bring in 
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form a separate nation is reactionary politically. Irrefutable 
practical proof of that is furnished by generally known facts 
of recent history and of present-day political realities. All 
over Europe, the decline of medievalism and the develop- 
ment of political liberty went hand in hand with the political 
emancipation of the Jews, their abandonment of Yiddish for 
the language of the people among whom they lived, and, in 
general, their undeniable progressive assimilation with the 
surrounding population. Are we again to revert lo the 
exceptionalist theories and proclaim that Russia will be the 
one exception, although the Jewish emancipation movement 
is far broader and deeper-rooted here, thanks to the 
awakening of a heroic class-consciousness among the Jewish 
proletariat? (^an we possibly attribute to chance the fact that 
it is the reactionary forces all over Europe, and especially in 
Russia, who oppose the assimilation of the Jews and try to 
perpetuate their isolation? 

That is precisely what the Jewish problem amounts to: 
assimilation or isolation? — and the idea of a Jewish “nation- 
ality’' is delinitely reactionary not only when expounded by 
its consistent advocates (the Zionists), but likewise on the lips 
of those who try to combine it with the ideas of Social- 
Democracy (the Hundists). Fhe idea ol a Jewish nationality 
runs counter to the interests of the Jewish proletariat, for it 
fosters among them, directly oi indirectly, a spirit hostile to 
assimilation, the spirit of the “ghetto”. “When the National 
Assembly ol 1791 decreed the emancipation of the Jews,” 
writes Renan, “it was very little ('oncerned with the question 
of race.... It is the business of the nineteenth century to 
abolish all ‘ghettos’, and I cannot compliment those who seek 
to restore them. The Jewish race has rendered the world the 
greatest services. Assimilated with the various nations, 
harmoniously blended with the various national units, it will 
render no lesser services in the future than in the past.” And 
Karl Kautsky, in particular reference to the Russian Jews, 


the concept lace, whuli provides no real answer but only poses new 
problems. It is enough to trace the history of the Jews to asceitain the 
reasons tor their < haiacieiistics.” And such an expert in this history as 
^ Renan says: “'I'he characteristic features of the Jews and their manner of 
life au far more a product of the social conditions \necessites sotiales] by 
which they have been influenced for renturies than a racial distinction 
[phenornene de laie]." 
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expresses himself even more vigorously. Hostility towards 
non-native sections of the population can only be eliminated 
“when the non-native sections of the population cease to be 
alien and blend with the general mass of the population. 
That is the only possible solution of the Jewish problem, and we 
should support everything that makes for the ending of Jewish 
isolation.'" Yet the Bund is resisting this only possible 
solution, for it is helping, not to end but to increase and 
legitimise Jewish isolation, by propagating the idea of a 
Jewish “nation” and a plan of federating Jewish and 
non-Jewish proletarians. That is the basic mistake of “Bund- 
fem”, which consistent Jewish Social-Democrats must and 
will correct. 

ITie Position of the Bund in the Parti, 
Vol. 7. j)|). 99-101 

2. I’his meeting therefore calls earnestly on the workers of 
all the nationalities of Russia to rebuff the militant national- 
ism of the reactionaries with the utmost determination, to 
combat all manifestations ol a nationalist spirit among the 
working masses. It calls on the worker Social-Democrats 
locally to display the closest solidarity, and to merge into 
integral organisations of the R.S.D.L.P. working in all the 
languages spoken by the local proletariat and achieving real 
unity from below, as has long been done in the C^aucasus. 

Sotifuahon and Resohitums of the 
C'.UKow Meelnifr of the Central Committee 
of the R.S.D.L.P and Paity Fum- 
tionaues, Vol. IH, p. 465 

But we must beware of any national struggle within 
Social-Democracy because it would militate against the great 
task of revolutionary struggle; in that respect the national 
struggle in Austria should be a warning to us. The Caucasian 
Social-Democrats should be a model for Russia; they 
conducted propaganda simultaneously in the ( Georgian, 
Armenian, Tatar and Russian languages. 

(Uw temporal's Russia and the Working- 
Class Movement, Vol. 19, p. 51 

For different nations to live together in peace and freedom 
or to separate and form different states (if that is more 
convenient for them), a full democracy, upheld by the 
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working class, is essential. No privileges for any nation or any 
one language! Not even the slightest degree of oppression or 
the slightest injustice in respect of a national minority — such 
are the principles of working-class democracy. 

The capitalists and landowners want, at all costs, to keep 
the workers of different nations apart while the powers that 
be live splendidly together as shareholders in profitable 
concerns involving millions (such as the Lena Goldfields ***’); 
Orthodox Christians and Jews, Russians and Germans, Poles 
and Ukrainians, everyone who possesses capital, exploit the 
workers of all nations in company. 

Class-conscious workers stand for full unity among the 
workers of all nations in every educational, trade union, 
political, etc., workers’ organisation. Let the Cadet gentlemen 
disgrace themselves by denying or belittling the importance 
of equal rights for Ukrainians. Let the bourgeoisie of all 
nations find comfort in lying phrases about national culture, 
national tasks, etc., etc. 

The workers will not allow themselves to be disunited by 
sugary speeches about national culture, or “national-cultural 
autonomy’’. The workers ol all nations together, concertedly, 
uphold full freedom and complete equality of rights in 
organisations common to all — and that is the guarantee of 
genuine culture. 

The workers of the whole world are building up their own 
internationalist culture, which the champions ol freedom and 
the enemies of oppression have for long been preparing. To 
the old world, the world of national oppression, naticmal 
bickering, and national isolation the workers counterpose a 
new world, a world of the unity of the working people of all 
nations, a world in which there is no place for any privileges 
or for the slightest degree of oppression of man by man. 


The Woiking (.lass and the National 
Question, Vol. lU, pp 9 1-^)2 

The liquidators’ conference in August 1912*^^ — as was 
admitted even by the neutral Menshevik Plekhanov — 
^ contravened the Programme of the R.S.D.L.P. in the spirit of 
'"adapLation of socialism to nationalism". 

In fact, this conference recognised, on the proposal of the 
Bund, the permissibility of the slogan of “cultural-national 
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autonomy”, which was contrary to the decision taken by the 
Second Party Congress. 

This slogan (defended in Russia by all the bourgeois Jewish 
nationalist parties) contradicts the internationalism of Social- 
Democracy. As democrats, we are irreconcilably hostile to 
any, however slight, oppression of any nationality and to any 
privileges for any nationality. As democrats, we demand the 
right of nations to self-determination in the political sense of 
that term (see the Programme of the R.S.D.L.P.), i.e., the 
right to secede. We demand unconditional equality for all 
nations in the state and the unconditional protection of the 
rights of every national minority. We demand broad 
self-government and autonomy for regions, which must be 
demarcated, among other terms of reference, in respect of 
nationality too. 

All these demands are obligatory for every consistent 
democrat, to say nothing of a socialist. 

Soci'disi>, however, do not limit themselves to general- 
democratic demands. They fight all possible manifestations 
of bourgeois nationalism, crude or refined. “National-cultural 
autonomy” is a manifestation precisely of this type — it joins 
the proletarians and bourgeoisie of one nation and keeps the 
proletarians of different nations apart. 

Social-Democrats have always stood and still stand for the 
internationalist point of view. While protecting the equality of 
all nationalities against the serf-owners and the police state 
we do not support national culture'' but nilernational culture, 
which includes only part of each national culture — only the 
consistently democratic and socialist content of each national 
culture. 

The slogan of “national-cultural autonomy” deceives the 
workers with the phantom of a cultural unity of nations, 
whereas in every nation today a landowners , bourgeois or 
petty-b(3urgeois “culture” predominates. 

We are against national culture as one of the slogans of 
bourgeois nationalism. We are in favour of the international 
Lidture of a fully democratic and socialist proletariat. 

The unity of the workers of all nationalities coupled with 
the fullest equality for the nationalities and the most 
consistently democratic state system — that is our slogan, and 
it is the slogan of international revolutionary Social- 
Democracy. This truly proletarian slogan will not create the 
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false phantom and illusion of “national” unity of the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie, while the slogan of “nation- 
al-cultural autonomy” undoubtedly does create that phantom 
and does sow that illusion among the working people. 

We, Latvian Social-Democrats, living in an area with a 
population that is very mixed nationally, we, who are in an 
environment consisting ol representatives of the bourgeois 
nationalism of the Letts, Russians, Estonians, Germans, etc., 
see with particular clarity the bourgeois falsity of the slogan 
of “cultural-national autonomy”. The slogan of the unity of 
all and every organisation of workers of all nationalities, 
tested in practice in our own Social-Democratk organisation, 
is particularly dear to us. 

Reference is frequently made to Austria in justification of 
the slogan of “national-cultural autonomy”. As far as this 
reference is concerned it must be remembered that: fiist, the 
point of vit'w of the chief Austrian theoretician on the 
national question, Otto Bauer (in his book The National 
Question and Sodal-Democraiy), has been recognised as an 
exaggeration of the national factor and a terrible underestima- 
tion of the international factoi even by such a cautious writer 
as Karl Kautsky (see: K. Kautsky, Nationalitdt und Inter- 
nationalitdt; it has been translated into Russian); secondly, in 
Russia only the Bund members, together with all Jewish 
bourgeois parties, have so far defended “cultural-national 
autonomy”, whereas neither Bauer nor Kautsky reiognise 
naticmal ^utonc^my for the Jews, and Kautsky (op. (it.) 
declares outright that the Jews of Eastern Europe (Galicia 
and Russia) are a (oste and not a nation; thirdly, the Briinn 
national programme of the Austrian Scxial-Demorratic Party 
(1899) does not fully recognise extra-territorial (personal) 
national autonomy and goes only as far as to demancf the 
union ol all national regions of one nationality throughout 
the state (Sec. 3 of the Briinn Programme); fourthly, even 
this programme, obviously a compromise (and unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of internationalism), was a complete fias(o 
in Austria itself, because the compromise did not bring peace 
but led, instead, to the secession of the Oech separatists; 
fifthly, these G.zech separatists, unanimously condemned at 
Ihe C.ypenhagen Congress^” by the entire International, 
declare the Bund type of separatism to be close to them (see: 
Der (echoslavische Sozial-demokrat, No. 3, organ of the separat- 
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ists, which may be obtained gratis from Prague: Praha, 
Hybernska 7); sixthly, Bauer himself demands the unity of 
Social-Democratic political organisations of various nation- 
alities in each locality. Bauer himself considers the “na- 
tional system” of the Austrian party, which has now led to 
a complete schism, to be unstable and contradictory. 

In short, references to Austria speak against the Bund and 
not in its favou7\ 

Unity from below, the complete unity and consolidation in 
each locality of Social-Democratic workers of all nationalities 
^n all working-class organisations — that is our slogan. Down 
with the deceptive bourgeois, compromise slogan of “cultur- 
al-national autonomy” ! 

We are against federation in the structure of our Party, 
too; we are for the unity of local (and not only ccmtral) 
organisations of Social-Democrats of all nations. 

The (longress must reject both the slogan of cultural- 
national auconomy and the principle of federation in the 
structure of the* Party. The Latvian Social-Democrats, like the 
Polish Social-Democrats, like the Social-Democrats of the 
(laucasus throughout the period from 1S9S to 1912 (for 14 
whole years of Party history) must remain true to Social- 
Democratic internationalisnn 

Diaft Platjoyni jot tfn' Fomth ('onsp(‘\s of 
So( inl-Ih'nuK mis of the ! nivinn Aica, 
V<»1. PJ, ])p 11')-1S 

5. Social-Democrats, in upholding a consistently democratic 
state system, demand unconditional ecjiialitv for all nation- 
alities and struggle against absolutely all privileges for one 
or several nationalities. 

In particular, Social-Democrats reject a “state” language. It 
is particularly superlluous in Russia because more than 
seven-tenths of the population ol Russia belong to related 
Slav nationalities whe^, given a frc*e school and .i free state, 
could easily achieve intercourse by virtue of the demands of 
the economic turnover without any “.state” privileges for any 
one language. 

Social-Democrats demand the abolition ol the old ac^minis- 
trative divisions of Russia established by the feudal land- 
owners and the civil servants of the autocratic feudal stale and 
their replacement by divisions based on the requirements of 



present-day economic life and in accordance, as far as 
possible, with the national composition of the population. 

All areas of the state that arc distinguished by social 
peculiarities or by the national composition of the popula- 
tion, must enjoy wide self-government and autonomy, with 
institutions organised on the basis of universal, equal and 
secret voting. 

6. Social-Democrats demand the promulgation of a law, 
operative throughout the state, protecting the rights of every 
national minority in no matter what part of the state. This 
law should declare inoperative any measure by means of 
which the national majority might attempt to establish 
privileges for itself or restrict the rights of a national 
minority (in the sphere of education, in the use of any 
specific language*, in budget affairs, etc.), and forbid the 
implementation of any such measure by making it a 
punishable offence. 

7. ..a) It is impermissible, from the standpoint of Social- 
Democracy, to issue the slogan of national culture either 
directly or indirectly. The slogan is incorrect because, already 
under capitalism, all economic, political and spiritual life is 
becoming more and more international. Socialism will make 
it completely international. International culture, which is 
now already being sy.stemalically created by the proletariat of 
all countries, does not absorb “national culture" (no matter 
of what national group) as a whole, but accepts from each 
national culture exclusively those of its elements that are 
consistently democratic and socialist.... 

10. The crudely militant and Black-Hundred-type 
nationalism of the tsarist monarchy, and also the revival of 
bourgeois nationalism — (ireat-Russian (Mr. Struve, Russkaya 
Molva^ the Progressists,^”^’ etc.), the Ukrainian, and Polish 
(the anti-Semitism of Narodowa “Demokracja" ’”’), and Geor- 
gian and Armenian, etc. — all this makes it particularly urgent 
for Social-Democratic organisations in all parts of Russia to 
devote greater attention than before to the national question 
and to work out consistently Marxist decisions on this subject 
in the spirit of consistent internationalism and unity of 
proletarians of all nations. 


Theses on the National Question, 
Vol. 19. pp. 245-47, 250 
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...Marxists will never allow their heads to be turned by 
nationalist slogans whether they are Great-Russian, Polish, 
Jewish, Ukrainian or any other. Nor do Marxists ever forget 
the elementary duty of any democrat to struggle against any 
persecution of any nation for “separatism”, the duty to fight 
for the recognition of the full and unqualified equality of 
nations, and their right to self-determination. 

CadeLs on the Question of the I’kraine, 
Vol. 19, p. 2B7 

The extreme expression of present-day nationalism is the 
scheme for the nationalisation of Jewish schools. The scheme 
^emanated from the educational officer of Odessa district, 
and has been sympathetically considered by the Ministry of 
Public “Education”. What does this nationalisation mean? 

It means segregating the Jews into special Jewish schools 
(secondary schools). The doors ol all other educational 
establishments — both private and state — are to be completely 
closed to (he Jews. This “brilliant” plan is rounded off by the 
proposal to limit the number of pupils in the Jewish 
secondary schools to the notorious “quota” ! 

In all Euiopean couniiies such measures and laws against 
the Jews existed only in the dark centuries of the Middle 
Ages, with their Inquisition, the burning of heretics and 
similar delights. In Europe the Jews have long since been 
granted (omplete equality and are fusing more and more 
with the nations in whose midst they live. 

I’he most harmful feature in our political life generally, 
and in the above scheme particularly, apart from the 
oppression and persecution of the Jews, is the striving to fan 
the flames of nationalism, to segregate the nationalities in the 
state one from another, to increase their estrangement, to 
separate their schools. 

The interests of the working class — as well as the interests 
of political liberty generally — require, on the contrary, the 
fullest equality of all the nationalities in the state without 
exception, and the elimination of every kind of barrier 
between the nation.s, the bringing together of children of all 
nations in the same schools, etc. Only by casting off every 
savage and foolish national prejudice, only by uniting the 
workers of all nations into one asscKiation, can the working 
class become a force, offer resistance to capitalism, and 
achieve a serious improvement in its living conditions. 
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Look at the capitalists! They try to inflame national strife 
among the “common people”, while they themselves manage 
their business affairs remarkably well — Russians, Ukrainians, 
Poles, Jews, and Germans together in one and the same 
corporation. Against the workers the capitalists of all nations 
and religions are united, but they strive to divide and weaken 
the workers by national strife! 

This most harmful scheme for the nationalisation of the 
Jewish schools shows, incidentally, how mistaken is the plan 
for so-called “cultural-national autonomy”, i.e., the idea of 
taking education out of the hands of the state and handing it 
over to each nation separately. It is not this we should strive 
for, but for the unity of the workers of all nations in the 
struggle against all nationalism, in the struggle for a truly 
democratic common school and for political liberty generally. 
The example of the advanced countries of the world — say, 
Switzerland in Western Europe or Finland in Eastern 
Europe — shows us that only consistently-democratic state 
institutions ensure the most peaceable and human (not 
bestial) coexistence of various nationalities, without the 
artificial and harmful separation of education according to 
nationalities. 


'Ihe Natwnulnalimi of lru’i'<h S(himl\. 
V«)l. 19, pp. 307-08 


I.IBF.RAI.S AND DEMOCRATS 
ON IIIE l.ANC.l'ACE Ql'ES'IlON 

On several occasions the newspapers have mentioned the 
report of the Governor of the ("aucasus, a repoit that is 
noteworthy, not for its Black-Hundred spirit but for its timid 
“liberalism”. Among other things, the (Governor objects to 
artificial Russification of non-Russian nationalities. Represen- 
tatives of non-Russian nationalities in the G.aucasus are 
themselves striving to teach their children Russian, as, for 
example, in the Armenian church schools, in which the 
teaching of Russian is not obligatory. 

^ Russkoye Slovo (No. 198), one of the most widely circulat- 
ing liberal newspapers in Russia, points to this fact and draws 
the correct ctynclusion that the hostility towards the Russian 
language in J^ussia “stems exclusively” from the “artificial” 
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(the right word would have been “forced”) implanting of 
that language. 

“There is no reason to worry about the fate (^f the Russian 
language. It will itself win recognition throughout Russia,” 
says the newspaper. This is perfectly true, because the 
requirements of economic exchange will always compel the 
nationalities living in one state (as long as they wish to live 
together) to study the language of the majority. Fhe more 
democratic the political system in Russia becomes, the more 
powerfully, rapidly and extensively capitalism will develop, 
the more urgently will the requirements of economic 
eScchange impel various nationalities to study the language 
most convenient for general commercial relations. 

The liberal newspaper, however, hastens to slap itself in 
the face and demonstrate its liberal inconsistency. 

“Even those who oppose Russiluation," it says, “would haidly be likely 
to deny that in a Muintry as huge as Russia thete must be one single fdficial 
language an 1 that this language can be only Russian." 


Logic turned inside out! Tiny Switzerland has not lost 
anything, but has gained from having not one single official 
language, but three — German, French and Italian. In 
Switzerland 70 per cent of the population are Germans (in 
Russia 43 per cent are Great Russians), 22 per cent French 
(in Russia 17 per cent arc Ukrainians) and 7 per cent Italians 
(in Russia 6 per cent are Poles and 4.5 per cent Byelorus- 
sians). If Italians in Switzerland often speak French in the 
common parliament they do not do so because they are 
compelled by some savage police law (there are none such in 
Switzerland), but because the civilised citizens of a democratic 
state themselves prefer a language that is understood by a 
majority. The French language does not excite hatred in 
Italians because it is the language of a free chilised nation, a 
language that is not imposed by disgusting police measures. 

Why should “huge” Russia, a much more varied and 
terribly backward country, inhibit her development by the 
retention of any kind of privilege for any one language? 
Should licit the contrary be true, liberal gentlemen? Should 
not Russia, if she wants to civertake Europe, put an end to 
every kind of privilege as quickly as jxissible, as completely as 
possible and as vigorously as possible? 

If all privileges disappear, if the imposition of any one 
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language ceases, all Slavs will easily and rapidly learn to 
understand each other and will not be frightened by the 
“horrible” thought that speeches in different languages will 
be heard in the common parliament. The requirements of 
economic exchange will themselves decide which language of 
the given country it is to the advantage of the majority to 
know in the interests of commercial relations. This decision 
will be all the firmer because it will be adopted voluntarily by 
a population of various nationalities, and its adoption will be 
the more rapid and extensive the more consistent the 
democracy and, as a consequence of this, the more rapid will 
be the development of capitalism. 

The liberals approach the language question in the same 
way as they approach all political questions — like hypocritical 
hucksters, holding out one hand (openly) to democracy and 
the other (behind their backs) to the serf-owners and police. 
We are against privileges, shout the liberals, and under cover 
they haggle with the serf-owners for first one, then another, 
privilege. 

Such is the nature of all liberal-bourgeois nationalism — 
not only Circat-Russian (it is the worst of them all because of 
its violent character and its kinship with the Purishkeviches) 
but Polish, Jewish, Ukrainian, Georgian and every other 
nationalism. Under the slogan of “national culture” the 
bourgeoisie of alt nations, both in Austria and in Russia, are 
in fact pursuing the policy of splitting the workers, emas- 
culating democracy and haggling with the serf-owners ovei 
the sale of the people’s rights and the people’s liberty. 

The slogan of working-class democracy is not “national 
culture” but the international culture of cfemocracy and the 
world-wide working-class fnovement. Let the bourgeoisie 
deceive the people with various “positive” national pro- 
grammes. The class-conscious worker will answer the 
bourgeoisie — there is only one solution to the national 
problem (insofar as it can, in general, be solved in the 
capitalist world, the world of profit, squabbling and exploita- 
tion), and that solution is consistent democracy. 

The proof — Switzerland in Western Europe, a country 
^with an old culture, and Finland in Eastern Europe, a 
country with a young culture. 

The national programme of working-class democracy is: 
absolutely no privilege for any one nation or any one 
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language; the solution of the problem of the political 
self-determination of nations, that is, their separation as 
states by completely free, democratic methods; the promulga- 
tion of a law for the whole state by virtue of which any 
measure (Zemstvo, urban or communal, etc., etc.) introduc- 
ing any privilege of any kind for one ol the nations and 
militating against the equality of nations oi the rights of a 
national minority, shall be cfeclared illegal and ineffective, 
and any citizen of the state shall have the light to demand 
that such a measure be annulled as unconstitutional, and that 
those who attempt to put it into efiert be punished. 

Woi king-class democracv counterposes to the nationalist 
wrangling of the various bourgeois parties ovei questions of 
language, etc., the demand for the unconditional unity and 
complete solidaiitv of workers ol all nationalities in all 
working-class oiganisations — trade union, co-operative, con- 
sumers’, educational and all others — in contradistinction to 
an> kinc^ of bourgeois nationalism. Only this tyjje of unity 
and solidarity can uphold demociac) and defend the 
interests of the woikeis against capital — which is already 
international and is becoming more so — and promote the 
development of mankind towards a new wav of life that is 
alien to all privileges and all c'xploitation. 

Vt»l 19 pp 


FI ANS I OR A\ LSS \\ 

ON FHt NAllONM QUESTION 

1 


In trod Hi The urgency of the national c|uestion. The 

bellicosity of nationalist reaction. The national ques- 
tion with socialist par tie'* 

1 (A) 

1. Medieval particularism. Dialects — n+l. The vernacular 
and Latin. 

2. Economic and democratic demands of the national 
state. 

3. Democratic centralism as a general type of “norrnar* 
state. 

Centralism versus local government. The “national 
state”. 
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(B) 


■h theory 


I 


a — E 

(1H5) 


The demand for the self-determination of nations, its 
significance and necessity. 

4. The general democratic and historically Russian. 
/Theses § l-2.\ 

\ (a)-(d)y 

5. Its meaning. Theses § 3-§ 4. 

6. The example of Noiway. 

C) 

7. The equality of nations and national privileges. 

8. A state language. Switzerland versus Russia. 

9. Territorial or personal autonomy The significance 
of territories. 

10. Russia's national legions. 

11. Cultural-national autonomy 

(ot) the slogan of national culture is wrong. 

(P) it contradicts internationalism. 

(y) it draws one into the sphere of influence of bour- 
geois nationalism.. 

(8) absolute and lefined nationalism 
(e) distraction from demociatic tasks 
(5) heterogeneous social composition of nations. 

(iq) town and countryside. 

(v) cniltural-national autonomy — clericalism 


Briinn 

and 

Stalin 

Ukrainians 


(l) artificial character (“Sejms"). 

(x) does not save them. 

(X.) national curias. 

(jl) its aim — to “partition”, but they must be 
united. 

11 bis Briinn Programme: § 3. 
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Briinn Congress. Collapse of cultural-national autono- 
my. 

II ter. The Jews. 

[pRec option. Theses, p. 13. 

12. A state law and guarantees of the rights of minorities. 
Theses § 6. 

Right of prosecution for violation of the respective 
demand for abolition. 

Medem’s objections and an analysis of them. 

D 13. Austria 
^ fWimberg 
Briinn 

^ Quotations from O. Bauer 
The O.echs and separatism 
(lollapse 

14. Russia. Theses § 9 (p. 17). 

If) August Confereiue of liquidators versus S.R. confer- 
ence. 


2 


Three parts: 


A) Nationality as a bourgeois-democratic postulate and 
slogan. 

B) The demand for national self-determination as a 
_ right. 

C) (mltural-national autonomy. 

D) The Austrian and Russian S.D. programmes. 

The Ukraine-. Bachinsky 


Ukrainianism and Struve. 

The bourgeoisie divides. 

rhe roots ol the national struggle. 

The struggle against Ukrainianism. 

ljudenfrage. K. Kautsky.l 
Norway. I 
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Austria — the “sick man” after Turkey. 

[Th e artificial nature of Austria (1848) 

The disintegration of Austria or a federation of 
demo cratic national states? 

K. Kautsky versus Renner-Springer und O. Bauer. 
The Slav national movement of the Balkans. 

Asia and its democratic evolution. Turkey — Persia — China — 
India. 

Cultural-national autonomy The heterogeneous social 
and clericalism (Briinn) composition of different na- 

tions. Capitalism as a mill 
of nations. Town and coun- 
tryside. Different national 
composition. 

An irony of fate: nations with territory do not accept the 
exterritorial autonomy of nations, but a nation without 
territory does not receive recognition even from convinced 
supporters of national autonomy. 

Reception of “cultural-na- 
tional autonomy” in Rus- 
sia. The European bour- 
geois parties of Jewry and 
cultural-national auto- 

nomy. 

Norway and its secession in 1905. 

II 

Switzerland and its “language” (respective national) 
customs. 

Crankiness (the Provencal language in France and 
attempts to revive it). Idem with Plattdeutsch in Germany. 
De-nationalisation. 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, 
Fifth Russian Edition, pp. 444-48 

Only the clericals and the bourgeoisie can speak of 
national culture in general. The working people can speak 
only of the international culture of the world working-class 
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movement. That is the only culture that means full, real, 
sincere equality of nations, the absence of national oppres- 
sion and the implementation of democracy. Only the unity 
and solidarity of workers of all nations in all working-class 
organisations in the struggle against capital will lead to “the 
solution of the national problem”. 

How Does Bishop Nikon Defend the 
Ukrainians? Vol. 19, pp. 380-81 


Dear Friend, 

^Your letter of November 15 gave me great pleasure. You 
must realise how highly one in my position appreciates the 
opinions of comrades in Russia, especially thoughtful people, 
who are thinking hard studying the subject. I was therefore 
particularly pleased to get your early leply. One feels less 
isolated when one receives letters like this. But poetry 
enough — let’s get down to business. 

1. You are in favour of an official language in Russia. It is 
“necessary; it has been and will be of great progressive 
importance”. I disagree emphatically. I wrote about this long 
ago in Pravda, and so far have not been refuted. Your 
argument does not convince me in the least. Quite the 
reverse. The Russian language has undoubtedly been of 
progressive importance for the numerous small and back- 
ward nations. But surely you must realise that it would have 
been of much greater progressive importance had there been 
no compulsion. Is not an “official language” a stick that 
drives people away from the Russian language? Why will you 
not understand the psychology that is so important in the 
national question and which, if the slightest coercion is 
applied, besmirches, soils, nullifies the undoubtedly progres- 
sive importance of centralisation, large states and a uniform 
language? But the economy is still more important than 
psychology: in Russia we already have a capitalist economy, 
which makes the Russian language essential. But you have no 
faith in the power of the economy and want to prop it up 
with the crutches of the rotten police regime. Don’t you see 
that in this way you are crippling the economy and hindering 
its development? Will not the collapse of the wretched pK)lice 
regime multiply tenfold (even a thousaiildfold) the number of 
voluntary associations for protecting and spreading the 



Russian language? No, I absolutely disagree with you. and 
accuse you of kmiglich-pretissischer Soztaltmus ! 

To S.G. Shahumyan, Detemhet 6, 19 1 H, 
Vol. 19, pp. 499-500 

It is true, my dear Bundist, that international culture is not 
non-national. Nobody said that it was. Nobody has pro- 
claimed a “pure” culture, either Polish, Jewish, or Russian, 
etc., and your jumble of empty words is simply an attempt to 
distract the reader’s attention and to obscure the issue with 
tinkling words. 

The elements of democratic and socialist culture are 
present, if only in rudimentary form, in exrcry national 
culture, since in every nation there are toiling and exploited 
masses, whose conditions of life inevitably give rise to the 
ideology of democracy and socialism. But every nation also 
possesses a bourgeois culture (and most nations a reactionary 
and clerical culture as well) in the form, not merely of 
“elements”, but of the dominant culture. Therefore, the 
general “national culture” is the culture of the landlords, the 
clergy and the bourgeoisie. This fundamental and, for a 
Marxist, elementary truth, was kept in the background by the 
Bundist, who “drowned” it in his jumble of words, i.e., 
instead of revealing and clarifying the class gulf to the reader, 
he in fact obscured it. In fact, the Bundist acted like a 
bourgeois, whose every interest requires the spreading ol a 
belief in* a non-class national culture. 

In advancing the slogan of “the international culture ol 
democracy and of the world working-class movement”, we 
take from each national culture only its democratic and 
socialist elements; we take them only and absolutely in 
opposition to the bourgeois culture and the bourgeois 
nationalism of each nation. No dem(x:rat, and certainly no 
Marxist, denies that all languages should have equal status, 
or that it is necessary to polemise with one’s “native” 
bourgeoisie in one’s native language and to advocate 
anti-clerical or anti-bourgeois ideas among one’s “native” 
peasantry and petty-bourgeoisie. That goes without saying, 
but the Bundist uses these indisputable truths to obscure the 
point in dispute, i.e., the real issue.... 

Bourgeois nationalism and proletarian internationalism — 
these are. the two irreconcilably hostile slogans that corres- 
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pond to the two great class camps throughout the capitalist 
world, and express the two policies (nay, the two world 
outlooks) in the national question. 

Critical Remarks tm the National Ques- 
tion. 2. “National Clulture”, Vol. 20, 
pp. 24-25, 2b 

The question of assimilation, i.e., of the shedding of 
national features, and absorption by another nation, striking- 
ly illustrates the consequences of the nationalist vacillations of 
the Bundists and their fellow-thinkers. 

^Mr. Liebnian, who faithfully conveys and repeats the stock 
arguments, or rather, tricks, of the Bundists, has qualified as 
“the old assimilation story'" the demand for the unity and 
amalgamation of the workers of all nationalities in a given 
country in united workers’ organisations (see the concluding 
part of the article in Severnaya Pravda^^^^'). 

“Conseqn.ently,” says Mr. ¥. Liebman, commenting on the 
concluding part of the article in Severnaya Pravda, “if asked 
what nationality he belongs to, the worker must answer: I am 
a Social -DemocTat.” 

Our Bundist considers this the acme of wit. As a matter of 
fact, he gives himself away completely by such witticisms and 
outcries about “assimilation”, levelled against a consistently 
democratic and Marxist slogan. 

Developing capitalism knows two historical tendencies in 
the national question. The first is the awakening of national 
life and national movements, the struggle against all national 
oppression, and the creation of national states. The second is 
the develc^pment and growing frequency of international 
intercourse in every form, the break-ciown of national 
barriers, the creation of the international unity of capital, of 
economic life in general, c^f politics, science, etc. 

Both tendencies are a universal law of capitalism. The 
former predominates in the bt*ginning of its development, 
the latter characterises a mature capitalism that is moving 
towards its transformation into socialist society. The Marxists’ 
national programme takes both tendencies into account, and 
advocates, firstly, the equality of nations and languages and 
the impermissibility of ail privileges in this respect (and also 
the right of nations to self-determination, with which we shall 
deal separately later); secondly, the principle of international- 
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ism and uncompromising struggle against contamination of 
the proletariat with bourgeois nationalism, even of the most 
refined kind. 

The question arises: what does our Bundist mean when he 
cries out to heaven against “assimilation”? He could not have 
meant the oppression of nations, or the privileges enjoyed by 
a particular nation, because the word “assimilation” here 
does not fit at all, because all Marxists, individually, and as 
an official, united whole, have quite definitely and unam- 
biguously condemned the slightest violence against and 
oppression and inequality of nations, and finally because this 
general Marxist idea, which the Bundist has attacked, is 
expressed in the Severnaya Pravda article in the most em- 
phatic manner. 

No, evasion is impossible here. In condemning “assimila- 
tion” Mr. Liebman had in mind, not violence, not inequality, 
and not privileges. Is there anything real left in the concept 
of assimilation, after all violence and all inequality have been 
eliminated? 

Yes, there undoubtedly is. What is left is capitalism’s 
world-historical tendency to break down national barriers, 
obliterate national distinctions, and to assimilate nations — a 
tendency which manifests itself more and more powerfully 
with every passing decade, and is one of the greatest driving 
forces transforming capitalism into socialism. 

Whoever does not recognise and champion the equality of 
nations and languages, and does not fight against all national 
oppression or inequality, is not a Marxist; he is not even a 
democrat. That is beyond doubt. But it is also beyond doubt 
that the pseudo-Marxist who heaps abuse upon a Marxist of 
another nation for being an “assimilator” is simply a 
nationalist philistine. In this unhandsome category of people 
are all the Bundists and (as we shall shortly see) Ukrai- 
nian nationalist-socialists such as L. Yurkevich, Dontsov and 
Co.... 

There are two nations in every modern nation — we say to 
all nationalist-socialists. There are two national cultures in 
every national culture. There is the Cireat-Russian culture of 
the Purishkeviches, Guchkovs and Struves*®^ — but there is 
also the Great-Russian culture typified in the names of 
Chernyshevsky and Plekhanov. There are the same two 
cultures iji the Ukraine as there are in Germany, in France, 
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in England, among the Jews, and so forth. If the majority of 
the Ukrainian workers are under the influence of Great- 
Russian culture, we also know definitely that the ideas of 
Great-Russian democracy and Social-Democracy operate 
parallel with the Great-Russian clerical and bourgeois cul- 
ture. In fighting the latter kind of “culture”, the Ukrainian 
Marxist will always bring the former into focus, and say to 
his workers: “We must snatch at, make use of, and develop 
to the utmost every opportunity for intercourse with the 
(ireat-Russian class-conscious workers, with their literature and 
with their range of ideas; the fundamental interests of both the 
Ukrainian and the Great-Russian working-class movements 
demand it.” 

If a Ukrainian Marxist allows himscll to be swayed by his 
quite legitimate and natural hatred of the Great-Russian 
oppressors to su(h a degree that he transfers even a particle of 
this hatred, even if it be only estrangement, to the 
proletarian culture and proletarian cause of the Great- 
Russian workers, then such a Marxist will get bogged down 
in bourgeois nationalism. Similarly, the Great-Russian Marx- 
ist will be bogged down, not only in bourgeois, but also in 
Black-Hundred nationalism, il he loses sight, even for a 
moment, of the demand for complete equality for the 
I’krainians, or of their right to form an independent state. 

The Great-Russian and Ukrainian workers must work 
together, and, as long as they live in a single stale, act in the 
closest organisational unity and concert, towards a common 
or international culture of the proletarian movement, dis- 
playing absolute tolerance in the question of the lauguage in 
which propaganda is conducted, and in the purely local or 
purely national details of that propaganda. This is the 
imperative demand of Marxism. All advocacy of the segrega- 
tion of the workers of one nation ti'om those of another, all 
attacks upon Marxist “assimilation”, or attempts, where the 
proletariat is concerned, to contrapose one natiorral culture 
as a whole to another allegedly integral national culture, and 
so forth, is bourgeois nationalism, against which it is essential 
to wage a ruthless struggle. 

Critual Remarks on the National Ques- 
tion 8. The Nationalist Bogey of 

“Assimilation", Vol. 20, pp. 27-28, 
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The question of the “national culture” slogan is of 
enormous importance to Marxists, not only because it 
determines the ideological content of all our propaganda and 
agitation on the national question, as distinct from bourgeois 
propaganda, but also because the entire programme of the 
much-discussed cultural-national autonomy is based on this 
slogan. 

The main and fundamental flaw in this programme is that 
it aims at introducing the most refined, most absolute and 
most extreme nationalism. The gist of this programme is that 
every citizen registers as belonging to a particular nation, and 
every nation constitutes a legal entity with the right to 
impose compulsoi) taxation on its members, with national 
parliaments (Diets) and national secretaries of state (minis- 
ters). 

Such an idea, applied to the national question, resembles 
Proudhon’s idea, as applied to capitalism. Not abolishing 
capitalism and its basis — commodity production — but purg- 
ing that basis of abuses, of excrescences, and so forth; not 
abolishing exchange and exchange value, but, on the 
contrary, making it “constitutional”, universal, absolute, 
“/air”, and free of fluctuations, crises and abuses — such was 
Proudhon’s idea. 

Just as Proudhon was petty-bourgeois, and his theoiy 
converted exchange and commodity production into an 
absolute category and exalted them as the acme of perfec- 
tion, so is the theory and programme of “cultural-national 
autonomy” petty-bourgeois, for it converts bourgeois 
nationalism into an absolute category, exalts it as the acme of 
perfection, and purges it of violence, injustice, etc. 

Marxism cannot be reconciled with nationalism, be it even 
of the “most just”, “purest”, most refined and civilised 
brand. In place of all forms of nationalism Marxism advances 
internationalism, the amalgamation of all nations in the 
higher unity, a unity that is growing before our eyes with 
every mile of railway line that is built, with every internation- 
al trust, and every workers’ association that is formed (an 
association that is international in its economic activities as 
well as in its ideas and aims). 

’ The. principle of nationality is historically inevitable in 
bourgeois society and, taking this society into due account, 
the Marxist fully recognises the historical legitimacy of 
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national movements. But to prevent this recognition from 
becoming an apologia of nationalism, it must be strictly 
limited to what is progressive in such movements, in order 
that this recognition may not lead to bourgeois ideology 
obscuring proletarian consciousness. 

The awakening of the masses from feudal lethargy, and 
their struggle against all national oppression, for the 
sovereignty of the people, of the nation, are progressive. 
Hence, it is the Marxist’s boundeii duty to stand for the most 
resolute and consistent democratism on all aspects of the 
national question. This task is largely a negative one. But this 
the limit the proletariat can go to in supporting 
nationalism, for beyond that begins the “positive” activity of 
the bourgeoisie striving to fortify nationalism. 

To throw off the feudal yoke, all national oppression, and 
all privileges enjoyed by any particular nation or language, is 
the imperative duty ol the proletariat as a democratic force, 
and is certainly in the interests of the proletarian class 
struggle, which is obscured and retarded by bickering on the 
national question. But to go beyond these strictly limited and 
definite historical limits in helping bourgeois nationalism 
means betraying the proletariat and siding with the 
bourgeoisie. There is a border-line here, which is often very 
slight and which the Bundists and Ukrainian nationalist- 
socialists completely lose sight of. 

Combat all national oppression? Yes, of course! Fight for 
any kind of national development, for “national culture” in 
general? — Of course not. The economic development of 
capitalist society presents us with examples of immature 
national movements all over the world, examples of the 
formation of big nations out of a number of small ones, or to 
the detriment of some of the small ones, and also examples 
of the assimilation of nations. The development of nationali- 
ty in general is the principle of bourgeois nationalism; hence 
ihe exclusiveness of bourgeois nationalism, hence the endless 
national bickering. The proletariat, however, far from 
undertaking to uphold the national development of every 
nation, on the contrary, warns the masses against such 
illusions, stands for the fullest freedom of capitalist inter- 
course and welcomes every kind of assimilation of nations, 
except that which is founded on fo?ce or privilege. 

Consolidating nationalism within a certain “justly” delim- 
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ited sphere, “constitutionalising” nationalism, and securing 
the separation of all nations from one another by means of a 
special state institution — such is the ideological foundation 
and content of cultural-national autonomy. This idea is 
thoroughly bourgeois and thoroughly false. The proletariat 
cannot support any consecration of nationalism; on the 
contrary, it supports everything that helps to obliterate 
national distinctions and remove national barriers; it sup- 
ports everything that makes the ties between nationalities 
closer and closer, or tends to merge nations. To act 
differently means siding with reactionary nationalist philis- 
tinism. 

When, at their Congress in Briinn (in 1899), the Austrian 
Social-Democrats discussed the plan for cultural-national 
autonomy, practically no attention was paid to a theoretical 
appraisal of that plan. It is, however, noteworthy that the 
following two arguments were levelled against this pro- 
gramme: (1) it would tend to strengthen clericalism; (2) “its 
result would be the perpetuation of chauvinism, its introduc- 
tion into every small community, into every small group” (p. 92 
of the official report of the Briinn Congress, in German. A 
Russian translation was published by the Jewish nationalist 
party, the J.S.L.P.). 

There can be no doubt that “national culture”, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, i.e., schools, etc., is at present 
under the predominant influence ol the clergy and the 
bourgeois chauvinists in all countries in the worlci. When the 
Bundists, In advocating “cultuial-national” autonomy, say 
that the constituting of nations will keep the class struggle 
within them dean of all extraneous considerations, then that 
is manifest and ridiculous sophistry. It is primarily in the 
economic and political sphere that a seriems class struggle is 
waged in any capitalist society. To separate the sphere of 
education from this is, firstly, absurcfly utopian, because 
schools (like “national culture” in general) cannot be 
separated from economics and politics; secondly, it is the 
economic and political life of a capitalist country that 
necessitates at every step the smashing of the absurd and 
outmoded national barriers and prejudices, whereas separa- 
tion of the school system and the like, would only per- 
petuate, intensify and strengthen “pure” clericalism and 
“pure” bourgeois chauvinism. 
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On the boards of joint-stock companies we find capitalists 
of different nations sitting together in complete harmony. At 
the factories workers of different nations work side by side. 
In any really serious and profound political issue sides are 
taken according to classes, not nations. Withdrawing school 
education and the like from state control and placing it 
under the control of the nations is in effect an attempt to 
separate from economics, which unites the nations, the most 
highly, so to speak, ideological sphere of social life, the 
sphere in which “pure” national culture or the national 
cultivation of clericalism and chauvinism has the freest play. 
t»ln practice, the plan for “extra-territorial” or “cultural- 
national” autonomy could mean only one thing: the division 
of educational affairs aaording to nationality, i.e., the introduc- 
tion of national curias in school affairs. Sufficient thought to 
the real significance of the famous Bund plan will enable one 
to realise how utterly reactionary it is even from the 
standpoint of democracy, let alone from that of the 
proletarian class struggle for socialism. 

A single instance and a single scheme lor the “nationalisa- 
tion” of the school system will make this point abundantly 
clear. In the United States of America the division of the 
Stales into Northern and Southern holds to this day in all 
departments of life; the former possess the greatest tradi- 
tions of freedom and of struggle against the slave-owners; 
the latter possess the greatest traditions of slave-ownership, 
survivals of persecution ol the Negroes, who are c^conomical- 
ly oppressed and culturally backward (44 per cent of 
Negroes are illiterate, and 6 per cent of whites), and so forth. 
In the Northern States Negro children attend the same 
schools as white children do. In the South there are separate 
“national”, or racial, whichever you please, schools for Negro 
children. I think that this is the sole instance of actual 
“nationalisaticm” of schools. 

In Eastern Europe there exists a country where things like 
the Beilis case are still possible, and Jews are condemned 
by the Purishkeviches to a condition worse than that of the 
Negroes. In that country a scheme for nationalising Jewish 
schools was recently mooted in the Ministry. Happily, this 
reactionary utopia is no more likely to be realised than the 
utopia of the Austrian petty bourgeoisie, who have despaired 
of achieving consistent demcKTacy or of putting an end to 
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national bickering, and have invented for the nations 
school-education compartments to keep them from bickering 
over the distribution of schools ... but have “constituted” 
themselves for an eternal bickering of one “national cultuie” 
with another. 

In Austria, the idea of cultural-national autonomy has 
remained largely a flight of literary fancy, which the 
Austrian Social-Democrats themselves have not taken serious- 
ly. In Russia, however, it has been incorporated in the 
programmes of all the Jewish bourgeois parties, and of 
several petty-bourgeois, opportunist elements in the different 
nations — for example, the Bundists, the liquidators in the 
Caucasus, and the confeunce of Russian national parties of 
the Left-Narodnik tieiid. (This conference, we will mention 
parenthetically, took plate in 1907, its decision being adopted 
with abstention on the part of the Russian Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and the P.S.P., the Polish social-patriots. 
Abstention from voting is a method surprisingly characteris- 
tic of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and P.S.P., when they want 
to show their attitude towards a most important question of 
principle in the sphere of the national programme!) 

In Austria it was Otto Bauer, the principal theoretician of 
“cultural-national autonomy”, who devoted a special chapter 
of his book to prove that such a programme cannot possibly 
be proposed for the Jews. In Russia, however, it is precisely 
among the Jews that all the bourgeois parties — and the 
Bund which echoes them — have adopted this programme.* 
What does this go to show? It goes to show that history. 


* That the Bundists often vehemently deny that all the Jewish houigeois 
patties have accepted “cultural-national autonomy” is understandable This 
fact only too glaringly exposes the actual lole being played by the Bund 
When Ml Manin, a Bundist, tried, in Lu<h, to repeat his denial, he was fully 
exposed by N Skop (see Prosveslu heniye. No S) But when Mr lev 
Yuikevich, in Dzvm^^^ (191S, Nos 7-8, p 92), quotes from Prosveshihnnye 
(No 3, p 78) N Sk ’s statement that “the Bundists together with all the 
Jewish bourgeois parties and groups have long been advocating cultuial- 
n.itional autonomv” and distorts this statement by dropping the word 
“Bundists”, and substituting the words “national lights” foi the woids 
“cultural-national autonomy”, one can only raise one’s hands in amazement* 
Mr lev Yuikevich is not only a nationalist, not only an astonishing 
ignoramus in matters concerning the history of the Scx-ial-Demociats and 
their pibgiamme, but a downright falsifier of quotations for the benefit of the 
Bund The afiaits of the Bund and the Yurkeviches must be in a bad wav 
indeed* 
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through the political practice of another state, has exposed 
the absurdity of Bauer’s invention, in exactly the same way as 
the Russian Bernsteinians (Struve, Tugan-Baranovsky, Ber- 
dayev and (]o.), through their rapid evolution from Marxism 
to liberalism, have exposed the real ideological content of the 
German Bernsteinism. 

Neither the Austrian nor the Russian Social-Democrats 
have incorporated “cultural-national” autonomy in their 
programme. However, the Jewish bourgeois parlies in a most 
backward country, and a number of petty-bourgeois, so- 
called socialist groups have adopted^ it in order to spread ideas 
bourgeois nationalism among the working class in a 
refined form. This fact speaks for itself. 

* * 

Since we have had to touch upon the Austrian programme 
on the national question, we must reassert a truth which is 
often distorted by the Bundists. At the Brunn Congress a 
pure programme of “cultural-national autonomy” itm pre- 
sented. This was the programme of the South-Slav Social- 
Democrats, § 2 of which reads: “Every nation living in 
Austria, irrespective of the territory occupied by its members, 
constitutes an autonomous group which manages all its 
national (language and cultural) affairs quite independently.” 
This programme was supported, not only by Kristan but by 
the influential Ellenbogen. But it was withdrawn; not a single 
vote was cast for it. A territorialist programme was adopted, 
i.e., one that did not create any national groups “irrespective 
of the territory occupied by the members of the nation”. 

(Clause ,3 of the adopted programme reads: “The self- 
governing regions of one and the same nation shall jointly 
form a nationally united association, which shall manage its 
national affairs on an absolutely autonomous basis” (cf. 
Prosveshcheniye, 1913, No. 4, p. 28). Clearly, this compromise 
programme is wrong too. An example will illustrate this. The 
German colonists’ community in Saratov Gubernia, plus the 
German working-class suburb of Riga or Lodz, plus the 
German housing estate near St. Petersburg, etc., would 
constitute a “nationally united association” of Germans in 
Russia. Obviously the Social-Dernocrai's cannot demand such a 
thing or enforce such an association, although of course they 
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do not in the least deny freedom of every kind of association, 
including associations of any communities of any nationality 
in a given state. The segregation, by a law of the state, of 
Germans, etc., in different localities and of different classes 
in Russia into a single German-national association may be 
practised by anybody — priests, bourgeois or philistines, but 
not by Social-Democrats. 


CritiLal Remarks on the \ational Ques- 
tion. 4. “Cultuial-National Autono- 
my”, Vol. 20, pp. 33-40 

In Switzerland there are three official languages, but bills 
submitted to a referendum are printed in five languages, 
that is to say, in two Romansh dialects, in addition to the 
three official languages. According to the 1900 census, these 
two dialects are spoken by 38,051 out of the 3,315,443 
inhabitants of Switzerland, i.e., by a little over one per cent In 
the army, commissioned and non-commissioned officers “are 
given the fullest freedom to speak to the men in their native 
language”. In the cantons of Graubiinden and Wallis (each 
with a population ol a little over a hundred thousand) both 
dialects enjoy complete equality. 

The question is: should we advocate and support this, the 
living experience of an advanced country, or borrow from the 
Austrians -inventions like “extra-territorial autoncmiy”, which 
have not yet been tried out anywhere in the world (and not 
yet been adopted by the Austrians themselves)? 

To advocate this invention is to advcx:ate the division of 
school education according to nationality, and that is a 
downright harmful idea. The experience of Switzerland 
proves, however, that the greatest (relative) degree of 
national peace can be, and has been, ensured in praitice where 
you have a consistent (again relative) democracy throughout 
the state.... 

Advocacy of complete equality of nations and languages 
distinguishes only the consistently democratic elements in 
each nation (i.e., only proletarians), and unites them, not 
according to nationality, but in a profound and earnest 
desire to improve the entire system of state. On the contrary, 
I advocacy of “cultural-national autonomy”, despite the pious 
wishes of individuals and groups, divides the nations and in 
fact draws the workers and the bourgeoisie of any one nation 
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closer together (the adoption of this “cultural-national 
autonomy” by all the Jewish bourgeois parties). 


(.'ritual Remaiks on the National Ques- 
tion. 5. TJie Kquality of Nations and 
the Rights of National Minoiities, 
Vol. 20, pp. 41-42 


It is riduculous to talk about the conditions and demands 
of modern capitalism while at the same time taking not the 
“modern”, not the “capitalist”, but the medieval, feudal and 
'^^)fficial-bureaucratic administrative divisions of Russia, and in 
their crudest form at that (gubernias instead of uyezds). 
Plainly, there can be no question of any serious local reform 
in Russia until these divisions are abolished and superseded 
by a really “modern” division that really meets the require- 
ments, not of the Treasury, not of the bureaucracy, not of 
routine not of the landlords, not of the priests, but of 
capitalisSm; and one of the modern requirements of capital- 
ism is undoubtedly the greatest possible national uniformity 
of the population, lor nationality and language identity are 
an important factor making for the complete conquest of the 
home market and for complete fieedom of economic 
intercourse. 


(^iiludl Remath mi the Salwnal Ques- 
Itmi. <>. Onti.iliScitii>n .ind Autonoinv. 
Vol. 20, p. »K 


‘•('.ri;rL'RAi.-NA iionai." aitonomy 

The essence of the plan, or programme, of what is called 
“cultural-national” autonomy (or: “the establishment of 
institutions that will guarantee freedom of national develop- 
ment”) is separate schools for each nationality. 

The more often all avowed and tacit nationalists (including 
the Bundists) attempt to obscure this fact the more we must 
insist on it. 

Every nation, irrespective of place of domicile of its 
individual members (irrespective of i/.Tritory, hence the term 
“extra-territorial” autonomy), is a united officially recognised 
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association conducting national-cultural affairs. The most 
important of these affairs is education. The determination of 
the composition of the nations by allowing every citizen to 
register freely, irrespective of plate of domicile, as belonging 
to any national association, ensures absolute precision and 
absolute consistency in segregating the schools according to 
nationality. 

Is such a division, be it asked, permissible from the point 
of view of democracy in general, and from the point of view 
of the interests of the proletarian class struggle in particular? 

A clear grasp of the essence of the “cultural-national 
autonomy” programme is sufficient to enable one to reply 
without hesitation — it is absolutely impermissible. 

As long as different nations live in a single state they are 
bound to one another by millions and thousands of millions 
of economic, legal and social bonds. How can education be 
extricated from these bonds? Can it be “taken out of the 
jurisdiction” of the state, to quote the Bund formula, 
classical in its striking absurdity? If the various nations living 
in a single state are bound by economic ties, then any 
attempt to divide them permanently in “cultural” and 
particularly educational matters would be absurd and reaction- 
ary. On the contrary, efforts should be made to unite the 
nations in educational matters, so that the schools should be 
a preparation for what is actually done in real life. At the 
present time we see that the different nations are unequal in 
the rights they possess and in their level of development. 
Under these circumstances, segregating the schools according 
to nationality would adually and inevitably worsen the 
conditions of the more backward nations. In the Southern, 
former slave States of America, Negro children are still 
segregated in separate schools, whereas in the North, white 
and Negro children attend the same schools. In Russia a plan 
was recently proposed for the “nationalisation of Jewish 
schools”, i.e., the segregation of Jewish children from the 
children of other nationalities in separate schools. It is 
needless to add that this plan emginated in the most 
reactionary, Purishkevich circles. 

One cannot be a democrat and at the same time advocate 
-^the piinciple of segregating the schools according to nation- 
ality. Note: we are arguing at present from the general- 
democratic (i.e., bourgeois-democratic) point of view. 
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From the point of view of the proletarian class struggle we 
must oppose segregating the schools according to nationality 
far more emphatically. Who does not know that the 
capitalists of all the nations in a given state are most closely 
and intimately united in joint-stock companies, cartels and 
trusts, in manufacturers’ associations, etc., which are directed 
against the workers irrespective of their nationality? Who 
does not know that in any capitalist undertaking — from huge 
works, mines and factories and commercial enterprises down 
to capitalist farms — we always, without exception, see a larger 
variety of nationalities among the workers than in remote, 
peaceful and sleepy villages? 

The urban workers, who are best acquainted with de- 
veloped capitalism and perceive more profoundly the 
psychology of the class struggle — their whole life teaches 
them or they perhaps imbibe it with their mothers’ milk — 
such workers instinctively and inevitably realise that segregat- 
ing the schools according to nationality is not only a harmful 
scheme, but a downright fraudulent swindle on the part of the 
capitalists. The workers can be split up, divided and 
weakened by the advocacy of such an idea, and still more by 
the segregation of the ordinary peoples’ schools according to 
nationality; while the capitalists, whose children are well 
provided with rich private schools and specially engaged 
tutors, cannot in any way be threatened by any division or 
weakening through “cultural-national autonomy”. 

As a matter of fact, “cultural-national autonomy”, i.e., the 
absolutely pure and consistent segregating of education 
according to nationality, was invented not by the capitalists 
(for the time being they resort to cruder methods to divide the 
workers) but by the opportunist, philistine intelligentsia of 
Austria. FhcTe is not a trme of this brilliantly philistine and 
brilliantly nationalist idea in any of the democratic West- 
European countries with mixed populations. This idea of the 
despairing petty bourgeois coulcl arise only in Eastern 
Europe, in backward, feudal, clerical, bureaucratic Austria, 
where all public and political life is hampered by wretched, 
petty squabbling (worse still: cursing and brawling) over the 
question of languages. Since cat and dog can’t agree, let us at 
least segregate all the nations once and for all absolutely 
clearly and consistently in “national curias” for educational 
purposes! Such is the psychology that engendered this 
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foolish idea of “cultural-national autonomy”. The proletariat, 
which is conscious of and cherishes its internationalism, will 
never accept this nonsense of refined nationalism. 

It is no accident that in Russia this idea of “cultural- 
national autonomy” was accepted only by all the Jewish 
bourgeois parties, then (in 1907) by the conference of the 
petty-bourgeois Left-Narodnik parties of different nationalities, 
and lastly by the petty-bourgeois, opportunist elements of the 
near-Marxist groups, i.e.. the Bundists and the liquidators 
(the latter were even too timid to do so straightforwardly and 
definitely). It is no accident that in the State Duma only the 
semi-liquidator Chkhenkeli, who is infected with nationalism, 
and the petty-bourgeois Kerensky, spoke in favour of 
“cultural-national autonomy”. 

In general, -it is quite funny to read the liquidator and 
Bundist references to Austria on this question. First of all, 
why should the most backward of the multinational countries 
be taken as the model? Why not take the most advanced? 
This is very much in the style of the bad Russian liberals, the 
Cadets, who for models of a constitution turn mainly to such 
backward countries as Prussia and Austria, and not to 
advanced countries like France, Switzerland and America! 

Secondly, after taking the Austrian model, the Russian 
nationalist philistines, i.e., the Bundists, liquidators. Left 
Narodniks; and so forth, have themselves changed it for the 
worse. In this country it is the Bundists (plus all the Jewish 
bourgeois parties, in whose wake the Bundists follow without 
always realising it) that mainly and primarily use this plan for 
“cultural-national autonomy” in their propaganda and agita- 
tion; and yet in Austria, the country where this idea of 
“cultural-national autonomy” originated, Otto Bauer, the 
father of the idea, devoted a special chapter of his book to 
proving that “cultural-national autonomy” cannot be applied 
to the Jews! 

This proves more conclusively than lengthy speeches how 
inconsistent Otto Bauer is and how little he believes in his 
own idea, for he excludes the only extra-territorial (not 
having its own territory) nation from his plan for extra- 
territorial national autonomy. 

’ Thii shows how Bundists borrow old-fashioned plans from 
Europe, multiply the mistakes of Europe tenfold and 
“develop” them to the point of absurdity. 
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The fact is — and this is the third point — that at their 
congress in Briinn (in 1899) the Austrian Social-Democrats 
rejected the programme of “cultural-national autonomy” that 
was proposed to them. They merely adopted a compromise 
in the form of a proposal for a union of the nationally 
delimited regions of the country. This compromise did not 
provide either for extra-territoriality or for segregating 
education according to nationality. In accordance with this 
compromise, in the most advanced (capitalistically) populated 
centres, towns, factory and mining districts, large country 
estates, etc., there are 7w separate schools for each nation- 
iiiity! 

The Russi<m working class has been combating this 
reactionary, pernicious, petty-bourgeois naticmalist idea of 
“cultural-national autonomy”, and will continue to do so. 

Vol. 19. pp. 5 o:m)7 

As is th^‘ practice, (he census programme was repeatedly 
discussed thioiighont 1910 by a host of official cabinets and 
conferences, each of which did something to spoil it. As a 
lesult, for instance, there is only one head, “Russian 
Language”, on the qiic'stion of the pupil's mother tongue: it 
is clearlv prohibited to make the subdi\ision into Byelorus- 
sian, Little Russian (L’krainian) and Cireat Russian. 

llif of llif People’s I etuhers, 

\ol. 41, p. 

I Ml \,\ri()N.M,ITY 01 PL'PM.S 
IN Rrs.SIAN S(4K)()LS 

To obtain a more precise idea of the plan (or “cultural- 
national autonomy”, which boils down to segregating the 
schools according to nationality, it is useful to take the 
concrete data which show the nationality of the pupils 
attending Russian schools. For the St. Petersburg educational 
area such data are provided by the returns of the school 
census taken on January 18, 1911. 

The following are the data on the distribution of pupils 
attending elementary schools under the Ministry of Public 
Education according to the native languages of the pupils. 
The data cover the whole of the St. Petersburg educational 
area, but hi brackets we give the figures for the city of 
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St. Petersburg. Under the term ‘‘Russian language” the 
officials constantly lump together Great-Russian, Byelorussian 
and Ukrainian (‘‘Little Russian”, according to official terminol- 
ogy). Total pupils — 265,660 (48,076). 

Russian — 232. 618 (44,233); Polish— 1,737 (780); Czech — 
3 (2); Lithuanian — 84 (35); Lettish — 1,371 (113); 

Zhmud^** — 1 (0); French — 14 (13); Italian — 4 (4); Ruma- 
nian — 2 (2); German — 2,408 (845); Swedish — 228 (217); 
Norwegian — 31 (0); Danish — 1 (1); Dutch — 1 (0); English — 
8 (7); Armenian — 3 (3); Gipsy — 4 (0); Jewish — 1,196 (396); 
Georgian — 2 (1); Ossetian — 1 (0); Finnish — 10,750 (874); 
Karelian— 3,998 (2); Chud"^— 247 (0); Estonian— 4,723 
(536); Lapp*^'* — 9 (0); Zyryan*^* — 6,008 (0); Samoyed***^ — 5 
(0); Tatar — 63 (13); Persian — 1 (1); Chinese — 1 (1); not 
ascertained — 138 (7). 

These are comparatively accurate figures. They show that 
the national composition of the population is extremely 
mixed, although they apply to one of the basically Great- 
Russian districts of Russia. The extremely mixed national 
composition of the population of the large city ol 
St. Petersburg is at once evident. This is no accident, but results 
from a law of capitalism that operates in all countries and in 
all parts of the world. Large cities, factory, metallurgical, 
railway and commercial and industrial centres generally, are 
certain, more than any other, to have very mixed popula- 
tions, and it is precisely these centres that grow faster than 
all others and constantly attract larger and larger numbers ol 
the inhabitants of the backward rural areas. 

Now try to apply to these real-life data the lifeless utopia 
of the nationalist philistines called ‘‘cultural-national au- 
tonomy” or (in the language of the Bundists) “taking out ol 
the jurisdiction of the state” questions of national culture, 
i.e., primarily educational affairs. 

Educational affairs “shall be taken out of the jurisdiction 
of the state” and transferred to 23 (in St. Petersburg) 
“national associations” each developing “its own” “national 
culture”! 

It would be ridiculous to waste words to prove the 
absurdity and reactionary nature of a “national programme” 
of t^iis sort. 

It is as (rlear as daylight that the advocacy of such a plan 
means, dn fact, pursuing or supporting the ideas of bourgeois 
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nationalism, chauvinism and clericalism. The interests of 
democracy in general, and the interests of the working class 
in particular, demand the very opposite. We must strive to 
secure the mixing of the children of all nationalities in 
uniform schools in each locality; the workers of all 
nationalities must jointly pursue the proletarian educational 
policy which Samoilov, the deputy of the Vladimir workers, 
so ably formulated on behalf of the Russian Social- 
Democratic workers’ group in the State Duma. We must most 
emphatically oppose segregating the schools according to 
nationality, no matter what forn\ it may lake. 

It is not our business to segregate the nations in matters of 
education in any way; on the contrary, we must strive to 
create the fundamental democratic conditions for the peace- 
ful coexistence of the nations on the basis of equal rights. We 
must not champion “national culture”, but expose the 
clerical and bourgeois c haracter of this slogan in the name of 
the international culture of the world working-class move- 
ment. 

But wc may be asked whetluT it is possible to safeguard 
the interests of the one (Georgian child among the 48,076 
schoolchildren in St. Petersburg on the basis of equal rights. 
And we should reply that it is impossible to establish a special 
Georgian school in St. Petersburg on the basis of Georgian 
“national culture”, and that to advocate such a plan means 
sowing pernicious ideas among the masses of the people. 

But we shall not be defending anything harmful, or be 
striving after anything that is impossible, if we demand for 
this child free go\ eminent premises for lectur ^ on the 
(Jeorgian language, Georgian history, etc., the piovision of 
Cieorgian books from the Central Library for this child, a 
state contribution towards the fees of the (leorgian teacher, 
and so forth. I’nder real democracy, when bureaucracy and 
“Peredonovism” are completely eliminated from the 
schools, the people can quite easily achieve this. But this real 
democracy can be achieved only when the work^^rs of all 
nationalities are united. 

To preach the establishment of special national schools for 
every “national culture” is reactionary. But under real 
democracy it is quite possible to ensure instruction in the 
native language, in native history, and so forth, without 
splitting up the schools according to nationality. And 
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complete local self-government will make it impossible for 
anything to be forced upon the people, as for example, upon 
the 713 Karelian children in Kem Uyezd (where there are 
only 514 Russian children) or upon the 681 Zyryan children 
in Pechora Uyezd (153 Russian), or upon the 267 Lettish 
children in Novgorod Uyezd (over 7,000 Russian), and so on 
and so forth. 

Advocacy of impracticable cultural-national autonomy is an 
absurdity, which now already is only disuniting the workers 
ideologically. To advocate the amalgamation of the workers 
of all nationalities means facilitating the success of pn)- 
letarian class solidarity, which will guarantee equal rights for, 
and maximum peaceful coexistence of, all nationalities. 


Voi. 19, 

The influence of petty-bourgeois, philistine nationalism has 
infected certain “would-be socialists”, who advocate what is 
called “cultural-educational autonomy”, i.e., the transfer of 
educational affairs (and matters of national culture in 
general) from the state to the individual nations. Naturally, 
Marxists combat this propaganda tor the segregation of 
nations, they combat this refined nationalism, they combat the 
segregating of the schools according to nationality. When our 
Bundists, * and later, the liquidators, wanted to support 
“cultural-national autonomy” in direct opposition to our 
Programme, they were condemned not only by the Bol- 
sheviks, but also by the pro-Party Mensheviks’’’ (Plekhanov). 

Now Mr. An, in Novaya Rahochaya Gazeta (No. 103), is 
trying to defend a bad case by subterfuge, and by showering 
abuse upon us. We calmly ignore the abuse; it is merely a 
sign of the liquidators’ feebleness. 

To have schools conducted in the native languages — this, 
Mr. An assures us, is what is meant by segregating the 
schools according to the nationalities of the pupils: the 
Pravda”” people, he says, want to deprive the non-Russians 
of their national schools! 

We can afford to laugh at this trick of Mr. An's for 
everybody knows that Pravda stands for the fullest equality 
of lafriguages, and even for the abolition of an official 
language! Mr. An’s impotent rage is causing him to lose his 
head. This is dangerous, dear Mr. An! 
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The right of a nation to use its native language is explicitly 
and definitely recognised in §8 of the Marxist programme. 

If Mr. An is right in stating that having schools conducted 
in the native languages means segregating the schools 
according to nationality, why did the Bundists in 1906, and 
the liquidatoTs in 1912, “supplement’' (oi rather, distort) the 
Prograinine adopted in 1903 — at the \ery Clongress which 
re]e(ied “cultural-national autonomy” — wdiich fully recognises 
the right of a nation to use its native language} 

Youi subterfuge will fail, Mr. An, and \ou will not succeed 
in covering up with your noise, clamour and abuse the fact 
Hjjhat the liquidators have violated this Programme, and that 
they have “adapted socialism to nationalism”, as (armrade 
Plekhanov expressed it. 

We do not want to have the Programme violated. We do 
not want socialism to be adapted to nationalism. We stand 
loi complete demotiacy, foi ihe complete freedom and 
equality of languages, but give no support whatever to the 
propovU to “transfer educational affaiis to the nations” or to 
“segregate Si.hools accoiding to nationalitv 

“ Ihc question .it issue is tli.it of segiegatiiii; llie schools aaoidin^ to 
nations,” wiiies \li \n, ‘heiue, iliese n.itions must exist in each locality, 
hiiulenn^ e.ich otliei’s clexelopinent; and conse(|iienilv, thty rnu\l he 
segiefraled ri the spheie of public c'ducation as well ” 

The words we h.tve emphasised cleafh reveal how 
liquidationism is dragging Mi. An awav from socialism 
towaids nationalism. The segregation of nations within the 
limits of a single state is haimtul, and we Marxists strive to 
hiing the nations together and to amalgamate them, Our object is 
not to “segregate” nations, but to sc'cuie lor the*i., through 
full democracy, an c'quality and coexistence as peaceful 
(lelatively) .ts in Switzerland.'*' 

OiKe Mux nil the Sef^egatiuu of the 
Si hoots Xiiouinifr to \(itioiiality, 
Vol n), pp 

...The question discussed was the political self-deter- 
mination of nations, i.e., the right of nations to secede, 
whereas by “cultural self-determinaiion” (a meaningless. 


Ml. An l)oldl\ .issc*Ms ih.u “fhc-ic is no iniei inixin.i;; ol nations even in 
the cantons of Swil/ei land” Will he not blusti li we mention join cantons* 
Beinc, hiibourg, (Tiauhunden and V.ilais^ 



pompous phrase, which contradicts the entire history of 
democracy) the liberals really mean only freedom of lan- 
guages. 

Natumal-Liberahsm and the Right of 
Nations to Self-Determinaliori, Vf)l. 20, 
p. 56 


IS A COMPULSORY OFFICIAL 
LANGLAGF NEEDED? 

The liberals differ from the reactionaries in that they 
recognise the right to have instruction ccmducted in the 
native language, at least in the elementary schools. But they 
are completely at one with the reactionaries on the point that 
a compulsory official language is necessary. 

What does a compulsory official language mean? In 
practice, it means that the language of the (ireat Russians, 
who are a minority of the population of Russia, is imposed 
upon all the rest of the population of Russia. In every school 
the teaching of the oiiicial language must be obligatory. All 
official correspondence must be conducted in the official 
language, not in the language of the local population. 

On what grounds do the parties who advocate a compul- 
sory official language justify its necessity? 

The “arguments” of the Black Hunclreds"*’ are curt, of 
course. They say: All non-Russians should be ruled with a 
rod of irbn to keep them from “getting out of hand”. Russia 
must be indivisible, and all the peoples must submit to 
Great-Russian rule, for it was the Great Russians who built 
up and united the land of Russia. Hence, the language of the 
ruling class must be the compulsory official language. The 
Purishkeviches would not mind having the “local lingoes” 
banned altogether, although they are spoken by about 60 per 
cent of Russia’s total population. 

The attitude of the liberals is much more “cultured” and 
“refined”. They are for permitting the use of the native 
languages within certain limits (for example, in the elemen- 
tary schools). At the same lime they advocate an obligatory 
official language, which, they say, is necessary in the interests 
of “culture”, in the interests of a “united” and “indivisible” 
Russia, and so forth. 
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“Statehood is the affirmation of cultural unity.... An official language i.s 
an essential constituent ol state culture.... Statehood is based on unity of 
authority, the official language being an instrument of that unity. The 
official language possesses the same compulsory and universally coercive 
power as all other forms of statehood.... 

“If Rus.sia is to remain united and indivisible, we must firmly insist on 
the political expediency of the Russian literary language." 

This is the typical philosophy ol a liberal on the necessity 
of an official language. 

We have quoted the above passage from an article by 
Mr. S. Patrashkin in the liberal newspaper Dyen (No. 7). For 
quite understandable reasons, the Black-Hundred Novoye 
^Vremya rewarded the author of these ideas with a resound- 
ing kiss. Mr. Patrashkin expresses “very sound ideas”, 
Menshikov’s newspaper stated’^” (No. l'^588). Another paper 
the Black Hundreds are constantly praising for such very 
“sound” ideas is the national-liberal Kimskayo Mysl. And how 
can they help praising them when the liberals, with the aid of 
“cultured” arguments, arc advocating things that please the 
Novoy: V.trnyu people so much? 

Russian is a great and mighty language, the liberals tell us. 
Don’t you want everybody who lives in the border regions of 
Russia to know this great and mighty language? Don’t you 
see that the Rus.sian language will enrich the literature of the 
non-Russians, put great treasures of culture within their 
teach, and so forth? 

That is all true, gentlemen, we say in reply to the liberals. 
We know better than you do that the language of Turgenev, 
Tolstoy, Dobrolyubov and Chernyshevsky is a great and 
mighty one. We desire more than you do that *he closest 
possible intercourse and fraternal unity should be * stablished 
between the oppressed classes of all the nations that inhabit 
Russia, without any discrimination. And we, of course, are in 
favour of every inhabitant of Russia having the opportunity 
to learn the great Russian language. 

What we do not want is the element of coerdon. We do not 
want to have people driven into paradise with a cudgel; for 
no matter how many fine phrases about “culture” you may 
utter, a compulsory official language involves coercion, the use 
of the cudgel. We do not think that the great and mighty 
Russian language needs anyone having to study it by sheer 
compulsion. We are convinced that the development of 
capitalism in Russia, and the whole course of social life in 
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general, are tending to bring all nations closer together. 
Hundreds of thousands of people arc moving from one end 
of Russia to another; the different national populations are 
intermingling; exclusiveness and national conservatism must 
disappear. People whose conditions of life and work make it 
necessary for them to know the Russian language will learn 
it without being forced to do so. Rut coercion (the cudgel) 
will have only one result: it will hinder the great and mighty 
Russian language from spreading to other national gi'oups, 
and, most important of all, it will sharpen antagonism, cause 
friction in a million new forms, increase resentment, mutual 
misunderstanding, and so on. 

Who wants that sort of thing? Not the Russian people, not 
the Russian democrats. They do not recognise national 
oppression in any form, even in “the interests of Russian 
culture and statehood". 

That is why Russian Marxists say that there must be no 
compulsory official language, that the population must be 
provided with schools where teac hing will be cai ried on in all 
the local languages, that a fundamental law must be 
introduced in the constitution declaring invalid all privileges 
of any one nation and all violations of the rights of national 
minorities. 

Vol. 20, pp. 71 7S 


((English, or perhaps+ Russian, may Ik* a world Ian- 
guage)) 


r/ims /or a l.viime on thf National 
Question, Vol. 41, p. iUO 


...Both Norway and Sweden are couniries that are iar 
more civilised than Russia is — incidentally, precisely because 
they .succeeded in applying in a democratic manner the 
formula of the “political self-determination" of nations. The 
breaking of compulsory ties strengihenc'd \oluntary economic 
ties, strengthened cultural intimacy, and mutual respect 
between these two nations, which are so clo.se to each other 
in language and other things. The common interests, the 
closeness of the Swedish and Norwegian peoples actually 
gained frorn the .secession, for secession meant the rupture of 
compulsory ties.*^'^ 
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I hope that this example has made it clear that Kokoshkin 
and the Clonstitutional-Democratic Party take their stand 
entirely with the Ministry of the Interior when they try to 
scare us with the prospect of the “disintegration of the state” 
and urge us to be “careful in handling” an absolutely clear 
formula, whkh is accepted without question by the entire 
international democracy — the “political seli-dctcrmination” 
()1 nationalities. We Social-Democrats are opposed to all 
nationalism and advocate democratic cnitralism. We are 
opposed to particularism, and are convinced that, all other 
things being equal, big states can solve the problems of 
^‘conomic pn)gress and of the struggle between the pro- 
letariat and the bouigeoisie far more ellecti\ely than small 
states can. But we value only voluntarv ties, never compul- 
sory ties. Wherever we see lomfmisnry lies between nations 
we, while by no means insisting that every nation must 
secede, do absolutely and emphatic allv insist on the right of 
every nation to political self-determination, that is, to 
secessiun. 

To insist upon, to advocate*, and to lecognise this right is to 
insist on the equality of nations, to refuse to recognise 
(omfmlsory ties, to oppose all state privileges for any nation 
whatsoever, and to cultivate a spiiit ol c'omplc‘te class 
solidarity in the workers of the diffeienl nations. 

The class solidarity of the workers of the different nations 
is strengthened by the substitution of voluntarv ties for 
compulsory, feudalist and militarist ties. 

We value most of all the ec]ualitv of nations in popular 
liberties and lor socialism....* 

and insist on the privileges of the (»reat Russia < i. But we 
say: no privileges fur any one nation, complete equality of 
nations and the unity, amalgamation of the v orkers of all 
nations. 

Eighteen years ago, in 1896, the International (amgress of 
Labour anef Socialist Organisations in London adopted a 
resolution on the national question, which indicated the only 
correct way to w'ork for both real “popular liberties” and 
socialism. The resolutiem reads: 

“This (iongirss dc'thircs that it stands lor the* lull tisht ol all nations to 
sflf-deteiinination, and expresses its svinpathv loi the woikeis of everv 


*l’he next two pa^es ol this nianus(ii))t are missing. — hd. 



country now suffering under the yoke of military, national or other 
absolutism. This Congress calls upon the workeis of all these countries to 
join the ranks of the class-conscious workers of the whole world in order 
jointly to fight for the defeat of international capitalism and for the 
achievement of the aims of international Social-Democracy.” 

And we, too, call for unity in the ranks of the workers of 
all nations in Russia, for only such unity can guarantee the 
equality of nations and popular liberties, and safeguard the 
interests of socialism. 

The year 1905^"**' united the workers of all nations in 
Russia. The reactionaries are trying to foment national 
enmity. The liberal bourgeoisie of all nations, first and 
foremost the Great-Russian bourgeoisie, is fighting for the 
privileges of its own nation (for example, the Polish kolo^“'^ is 
opposed to equal rights for Jews in Poland), is fighting for 
national segregation, for national exclusiveness, and is 
thereby promoting the policy of our Ministry of the Interior. 

But true democracy, headed by the working class, holds 
aloft the banner of complete equality of natiotis and of unity 
of the workers of all nations in their class struggle. From this 
point of view we reject so-called “cultural-national au- 
tonomy”, that is, the division of educational affairs in a given 
state according to nationality, or the proposal that education 
should be taken out of the hands of the state and transferred 
to separately organised national associations. A democratic 
state mu.st grant autonomy to its various regions, especially to 
regions with mixed populations. This form of autonomy in 
no way contradicts democratic centralism; on the contrary, it 
is only through regional autonomy that genuine democratic 
centralism is possible in a large state with a mixed population. 
A democratic state is bound to grant complete freedom for the 
native languages and annul all privileges for any one 
language. A democratic state will not permit the oppression 
or the overriding of any one nationality by another, either in 
any particular region or in any branch of public affairs. 

But to take education out of the hands of the state and to 
divide it according to nationality among separately organised 
national associations is harmful from the point of view of 
democracy, and still more harmful from the point of view of 
the proletariat. This would merely serve to perpetuate the 
segregation of nations, whereas we must strive to unite them. 

^It woifld lead to the growth of chauvinism, whereas we must 
strive to unite the workers of all nations as closely as possible. 
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strive to unite them for a joint struggle against all 
chauvinism, against all national exclusiveness, against all 
nationalism. The workers of all nations have but one 
educational policy: freedom for the native language, and 
democratic and secular education. 

Chi the Queslum of Notional Policy, 

Vol. t»(), pp. 

Recognition of the equality ol nations and languages is 
important to Marxists, not only because they are the most 
consistent democrats. The interests ol proletarian solidarity 
and comradely unity in the workc'rs’ class struggle call for the 
dullest equality of nations with a view to removing every trace 
ol national distrust, estrangement, suspicion and enmity. 
And full equality implies the repudiation of all privileges for 
any one language and the recognition of the right of 
self-determination foi all nations. 

To the bourgeoisie, however, the demand for national 
equalit’ cry often amounts in practice to advocating 
national exclusiveness and chauvinism; thc'y very often 
couple it with advocacy ol the division and estrangement of 
nations, This is ahsolutedy incompatible with proletarian 
ioteruaticmalism, which advocates, not only closer relations 
between nations, but the amalgamation ol the workers of all 
nationalities in a given state in united proletarian organisa- 
tions. Thai is why Marxists emphatically condemn so-called 
“cultural-national autonomy”, i.e., the idea that educational 
allairs should be taken out of the hands of the state and 
transferred to the respective nationalities. This plan means 
that in questions ol “national culture” educational af lairs are 
to be split up in national associations according to the 
nationalities in the given state fc'deration, cMch with its own 
separate Diet, educational budgets, school boards, and educa- 
tional institutions. 

This is a plan of refined nationalism, which corrupts and 
divides the working class. To this plan (of the Bunclists, 
liquidators and Narculniks, i.e., of the various pett) -bourgeois 
groups), the Marxists contrapose the principle of complete 
equality ol nations and languages and go to the extent of 
denying the necessity ol an official language; at the same 
time they advocate the closest possible relations between the 
nations, uniform state institutions for all nations, uniform 
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school boards, a uniform education policy (secular educa- 
tion!) and the unity of the workers of the different nations in 
the struggle against the nationalism of every national 
bourgeoisie, a nationalism which is presented in the form of 
the slogan “national culture” for the purpose of deceiving 
simpletons. 

Let the petty-bourgeois nationalists — the Bundists, the 
liquidators, the Narodniks and the writers for Dzvin — openly 
advocate their principle of refined bourgeois nationalism; 
that is their right. But they should not try to fool the 
workers, as Madam V. O. does, for example, in issue No. 35 
of Severnaya Rabochaya Gazeta, where she assures her readers 
that Za Pravdii^''*' is opposed to instruction in schools being 
given in the native languages! 

That is gross slander. The Pravdists not only recognise this 
right, but are more (onsistent in recognising it than anyone 
else. The Pravdists, who identified themselves with the 
conference of Marxists, which declared that no (ompnlsory 
official language was necessary, were the first in Russia to 
recognise fully the right to use the native language! 

It is crass ignorance to confuse instruction in the native 
language with “dividing educational affairs within a single 
state according to nationality”, with “cultural-national au- 
tonomy”, with “taking educational affairs out of the hands of 
the state”. 

Nowhere in the world are Marxists (or even democrats) 
opposed to instruction being conducted in the native 
language. And nowhere in the world have Marxists adopted 
the programme of “cultural-national autonomy”; Austria is 
the only country in which in was proposed. 

The example of Finland, as quoted by Madam V. O., is an 
argument against herself, for in that country the equality of 
nations and languages (which we recognise unreservedly and 
more consistently than anybody) is recognised and carried 
out, but there is no question there about taking edmational affairs 
out of the hands of the state, about separate national associations 
to deal with all educational affairs, about partitioning up the 
school system of a country with national barriers, and so 
forth. 


Corrupting the Workers with Refined 
Natumalism, Vol. 20, pp. 290-91 
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...Throughout the world, the period of the final victory of 
capitalism over feudalism has been linked up with national 
movements. For the complete victory of commodity produc- 
tion, the bourgeoisie must capture the home market, and 
there must be politically united territories whose population 
speak a single language, with all obstacles to the development 
ol that language and to its consolidation in literature 
eliminated. There is the economic foundation of national 
movements. Language is the most important means of 
human intercourse. Unity and unimpeded development of 
language are the most important conditions for genuinely 
^ree and extensive commerce on a scale commensurate with 
modern capitalism, for a free and broad grouping of the 
population in all its various classes and, lastly, for the 
establishment ol a close connection between the market and 
each and every proprietor, big or little, and between seller 
and buyer. 

Therefore, the tendency of eveiv national movement is 
towaid'* tiie formation of national slates, under which these 
requirements ol modern capitalism are best satisfied. The 
most profound economic factors drive towaids this goal, and, 
therefore, tor the whole of Western Europe, nay, for the 
entire civilised world, the national state is hpua! and normal 
for the capitalist period. 

the Rifrht of Nations to Self-Dt'lrt- 
mination, \ ol 20, pp. 

The categorical lequirement ol Marxist theory in inves- 
tigating any social ^ejuestion is that it be c'xammed within 
definite historical limits, and, if it refers to a particular 
country (e.g., the national programme for a given country), 
that account be taken of the specific features distinguishing 
that country from otliers in the same historical epoch. 

What does this categorical requirement ol Marxism imply 
in Its application to the question under discussion? 

First of all, it implies that a clear distinction must be drawn 
between the tw(3 periods of capitalism, w'hich differ radically 
from each other as far as the national movement is 
concerned. On the one hand, there is the period of the 
collapse of feudalism and absolutism, the period of the 
formation of the bourgeois-democratic society and state, 
when the national movements for the first time become mass 
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movements and in one way or another draw all classes of the 
population into politics through the press, participation in 
representative institutions, etc. On the other hand, there is 
the period of fully formed capitalist states with a long- 
established constitutional regime and a highly developed 
antagonism between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie — a 
period that may be called the eve of capitalism’s downfall. 

The typical features of the first period are: the awakening 
of national movements and the drawing of the peasants, the 
most numerous and the most sluggish section of the 
population, into these movements, in connection with the 
struggle for political liberty in general, and for the rights of 
the nation in particular. Typical features of the second 
period are: the absence of mass bourgeois-democratic move- 
ments and the fact that developed capitalism, in bringing 
closer together nations that have already been fully drawn 
into commercial intercourse, and causing them to intermingle 
to an increasing degree, brings the antagonism between 
internationally united capital and the international working- 
class movement into the forefront. 

Of course, the two periods are not walled oft from each 
other; they are connected by numerous transitional links, the 
various countries differing from each other in the rapidity of 
their national development, in the national make-up and 
distribution of their population, and so on. There can be no 
question of the Marxists of any country drawing up their 
national programme without taking into account all these 
general historical and concrete state conditions. 

Jlie Ri^ht of \ at ions to Selj-Detei- 

mination, Vol. 20. pp. 100-01 

The geographic, economic and language ties between 
Norway and Sweden are as intimate as those between the 
Great Russians and many other Slav nations. But the union 
between Norway and Sweden was not a voluntary one, and 
in dragging in the question of “federation” Rosa Luxemburg 
was talking at raneforn, simply because she did not know 
what to say. Norway was ceded to Sweden by the monarchs 
during the Napoleonic wars,*^^^ against the will of the 
Norv^egians; and the Swedes had to bring troops into 
Norway to subdue her. 

Despite the very extensive autonomy which Norway 
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enjoyed (she had her own parliament, etc.), there was 
constant friction between Norway and Sweden for many 
decades after the union, and the Norwegians strove hard to 
throw off the yoke ol die Swedish aristocracy. At last, in 
August 1905, they succeeded: the Norwegian parliament 
resolved that the Swedish king was no longer king of 
Norway, and in the referendum held later among the 
Norwegian people, the overwhelming majority (about 
200,000 as against a few hundred) \oied for complete 
separation from Sweden. After a short period ol indecision, 
the Swedes resigned themselves to the fact of secession. 

^ This example shows us on what giounds cases of the 
secession of nations are practicable, and actually occur, under 
modern economic and political lelationships, and the form 
secession sometimes assumes under conditions of political 
fieedom and democracy. 

No Social-Democrat will deny — unless he would profess 
indifference to questions ol political fieedom and democracy 
(in which tas^ he is naturally no longer a Social-Democrat) — 
that this example virtually proves that it is the boundeti duty 
of class-conscious workers to conduct s)su*matic propaganda 
tind prepare the ground for the settlement of conflicts that 
may arise over the secession of nations, not in the “Russian 
way”, but only in the way they weie settled in 1903 between 
Norway and Sweden. This is exactly what is meant by the 
demand in the programme for the recognition of the right 
of nations to self-determination. 

7 he Rifrfit of \afwn^ lo Self-Delei- 

miualitm, Vol ‘JO, pp. 

These wars marked the destruction of feudalism, and 
were an expression of the struggle ol the new, bourgeois 
society against feudal society The national state was a 
necessary phase in the development of capitalism. I’he 
struggle for the self-determination of a nation, lor its 
independence, for freedom to use its language, for popular 
representation, served this end — the creation of national 
states, that ground necessary at a certain stage of capitalism 
for the development of the productive forces. 


(j'lluN OH "7'hi' P) olflat tal anil the 
War", Vol. 'My p. 29H 



Is a sense of national pride alien to us, Great-Russian 
class-conscious proletarians? Certainly not! We love our 
language and our country, and we are doing our very utmost 
to raise her toiling masses (i.c., nine-tenths of her population) 
to the level of a democratic and socialist consciousness. To us 
it is most painful to see and feel the outrages, the oppression 
and the humiliation our fair country suffers at the hands ol 
tsar’s butchers, the nobles and the capitalists. We take pride 
in the resistance to these outrages put up from our midst, 
from the (ireat Russians: in that midst having produced 
Radishchev, the Decembrists ' and the revolutionary com- 
moners of the seventies in the Great-Russian working 
class having created, in 1905, a mighty revolutionary party of 
the masses; and in the (ireat-Russian peasantry having begun 
to turn towards democracy and set about overthrf>wing the 
clergy and the landed pioprietors. 

(hi thi> Saiioiial Piide of (heal Kuwinns, 

Vol. 21, P 10:5 

The way in which the national question was posed at the 
end ol the sixties of the past century may serve as an 
instructive example. The petty-bourgeois democr.Us, to 
whom any thought of the class struggle and of the socialist 
revolution was wholly alien, pictured to themselves a Utopia 
of peaceful competition among free and equal nations, under 
capitalism. In examining the immediate tasks of the social 
revolution, the Proudhonists totally “negated" the national 
question and the right of nations to self-determination. Maix 
ridiculed French Proudhonism and showed the affinity 
between it and French chauvinism. (“All Kurope must and 
will sit quietly on their hindquarters until the gentlemen in 
France abolish ‘poverty’.... By the negation of nationalities 
they appeared, quite unconsciously, to understand their 
absorption by the model French nation.’’) M«iix demanded 
the separation of Ireland from Britain “although after the 
separation there may come federation’’, demanding it, not 
from the standpoint of the petty-bourgeois Utopia of a 
peaceful capitalism, or from considerations of “justice for 
Ireland’’, but from the standpoint of the interests of the 
revfjutionary struggle of the proletariat of the oppressor, i.e., 
British nation against capitalism. The freedom of that nation 
has been cramped and mutilated by the fact that it has 
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oppressed another nation. The British proletariat’s inter- 
nationalism would remain a hypocritical phrase if they did 
not demand the separation of Ireland. Never in favour of 
petty states, or the splitting up of slates in general, or the 
principle of federation, Marx considered the separation of an 
oppressed nation to he a step towards federation, and 
consequently, not towards a split, hut towards concentration, 
both political and econcMnic, hut concentration on the basis of 
democracy. As Parabellum sees it, Marx was probably waging 
an “illusory struggle” in demanding separation lor Ireland. 
Actually, however, this demand alone presented a consistent- 
ly^ revolutionary programme; it ah)ne was in accord with 
internationalism; it alone advocated concentration along 
«o?Krnperialist lines. 

The kevolutfnn(n\ kHtldai lat a7i(J the 
Rifrht of \'(ition\ to Selj-Deirrminatuni. 
Vol. 21. p 110 

The ain’ of socialism is not only to end the division of 
mankind into tinv states and the isolation of nations in any 
Idiin, it is not only to bring the nations closer together but to 
integrate them. And it is precisely in order to achieve this 
aim that we must, <m the one hand, explain to the masses the 
leactionaiy nature of Renner and Otto Bauer’s idea of 
so-called “cultural and national autonomy”’^' and, on the 
other, demand the liberation of op])n'ssed nations in a 
clearly and precisel) formulated political programme that 
takes special account of the hypocrisy and cowardice of 
socialists in the oppressor nations, and not in general 
nebulous phrases, not in empty declamations and n<' by way 
of “relegating” the question until socialism ha> been 
aihievc'd. In the same way as mankind can arrive at the 
abolition of classes only through a transition period of the 
dictatorship of the oppressed class, it can arrive at the 
inevitable integration of nations only through a transition 
period of the complete emancipation ol all oppiessed 
nations, i.e., their frc'edom to secede. 

The Sodalist Revolution and the Rif^ht of 
Sations to Self-Determination, X'ol. 22, 
p. 147 

The position is different in Eastern Europe. As far as the 
Ukrainians and Byelorussians, for instance, are concerned. 
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only a Martian dreamer could deny that the national 
movement has not yet been consummated there, that the 
awakening of the masses to the full use of their mothei 
tongue and literature (and this is an absolute condition and 
concomitant of the full development of capitalism, of the full 
penetration of exchange to the very last peasant family) is 
still going on there. The “fatherland” is historically not yel 
quite a dead letter there. There the “defence of the 
fatherland” can still be defence of democracy, of one’s native 
language, of political liberty against oppressor nations, 
against medievalism, whereas the English, French, Germans 
and Italians lie when they speak of defending theii 
fatherland in the present war, because actually what they arc- 
defending is not their native language, not their right to 
national development, but their rights as slave-holders, theii 
colonies, the foreign “spheres of influence” of their finance- 
capital, etc. 

A Caruatuie of Marxism arid Impeualnl 
Ftonoyntsm, Vol. 23, pp 30- tO 

All national oppression calls forth the resistance of the 
broad masses of the people; and the resistance of a nationallv 
oppressed population alwavs tends to national revolt. Not 
infrequently (notably in Austria and Russia) we find the 
bourgeoisie of the oppressed nations talking of national 
revolt, while in practice it enters into reactionary compacts 
with the bc^urgeoisie of the oppressor nation behind the 
backs ?)f, and against, its own people. In such cases the 
criticism of revolutionary Marxists should be directed not 
against the national movement, but against its degradation, 
vulgarisation, against the tendency to reduce it tcj a pett\ 
squabble. Incidentally, very many Austrian and Russian 
Social-Democrats cjverlook this and in their legitimate hatred 
of the petty, vulgar and sordid national squabbles — disputes 
and scuffles over the question, for instance, of which 
language shall have precedence in two-language street 
signs — refuse to support the national struggle.... 

A CarKutute of Marxism and Imperialist 
Eionomism, Vol. 23, p. 61 

4 

We demand from our governments that they quit the 
colonies, or, to put it in precise political terms rather than in 
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agitational outcries — that they grant the colonies full freedom 
of secession, the genuine right to self-determination, and we 
ourselves are sure to implement this right, and grant this 
freedom, as soon as we capture power. We demand this from 
existing governments, and will do this when we are the 
government, not in order to “recommend” secession, but, on 
ihe contrary, in order to facilitate ^md accelerate the 
democratic assexiation and merging of nations. We shall exert 
every effort to foster association and merger with the 
Mongolians, Persians, Indians, Egyptians. We believe it is our 
duty and in our interest to do this, for otherwise socialism in 
^Lurope will not he secure. We shall endeavour to render these 
nations, more backward and oppressed than we are, “disin- 
terested cultural assistance”, to borrow the happy expression 
of the Polish Social-Democrats. In other words, wx* will help 
them pass to the use of machinery, to the lightening of 
labour, to democracy, to socialism. 

If we demand freedom of secession tor the Mongolians, 
PersiatiA, tLgyjxians and all other oppressed .nicl unequal 
nations without exception, we do so not because we favoin 
secession, but only because wx stand for fiee, voluntary 
association and merging as distinct from forcible association. 
That is the only reason! 


('aiKatutr of \ta)\i\m and Iml)eyialist 
K(onomism. \\)l p ()7 

...The genuine Swiss ScK’ial-Democrats are striving to use 
Switzerland’s relative freedom, her “international” position 
(proximity to the most cultured countries, the fact that 
Switzerland, thank God, does not have “a separate language 
of her own”, but uses three world languages) to extend, 
consolidate and strengthen the revolutionary alliance of the 
revolutionary elements of the proletariat of the whole of 
Europe.... 

llw "Disdiviament Slogan”. Vol ‘23, 
p. 103 

8) 'The right of the population to rc'ceive instruction in 
their native tongue in schools to be established for the 
purpose at the expense of the state and local organs of 
self-government; the right of every citizen to use his native 
language at meetings; the native language to be used on a 
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level with the official language in all local public and state 
institutions; the obligatory official language to be abolished. 

Materials Relating to the Revision of the 
Pnity Program me. Veil. 24, p. 472 

...You and your governmentj^^ your new Ministers, 
actually continue the policy of annexations in regard to 
Finland and the Ukraine. You find fault with the Ukrainian 
congress and, through your Ministers, prohibit its sittings. 
Isn’t that annexation? It amounts to a mockery of the rights 
of a nationality which was tormented by the tsars because its 
children wanted to speak their mother tongue.... 

Speeih on War, June 9 (22), H)17, First 
All-Russia ('ongiess of Soviets oj 
Woikers' and Soldiers' nefmties, Vol. 2.^, 

p. 37 

...No democrat can deny the Ukraine's right to freely 
secede from Russia. Only unqualified recognition of this 
right makes it possible to advocate a free union of the 
Ukrainians and the Great Russians, a voluntary association of 
the two peoples in one state. Only unqualified recognition of 
this right can actually break completely and irrevocably with 
the accursed tsarist past, when everything was done to bring 
about a mutual estrangement of the two peoples so close to 
each other in language, teiritory, character and history. 

I'he I'kiatne, Vf>l 25, p. 1)1 

...National oppression under the tsars, unman bed in 
savagery and absurdity, turned the rightless nationalities into 
great reservoirs of fierce hatred for the monarchs. It was not 
surprising that all Russians had been included in their hatred 
for those who went to the extent of prohibiting the use of 
the mother tongue, and doomed masses - of peojile to 
illiteracy. It was assumed that the privileged Russians would 
try to retain the advantages which had been so assiduously 
preserved for them by Nicholas II and Kerensky. 

speech nl the Finl All-Rimia (^imppehs of 
the Navy. Vol. 26, pp. .^4.'J-44 

Tlie policy of the R.C.P. on the national question, unlike 
the bourgeois-democratic declaration of the equality of 
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nations, which cannot be implemented under imperialism, is 
that of steadily drawing together and merging the pro- 
letarians and the working masses of all nations in their 
revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 
Among the working people of the nations that entered into 
the Russian Empire the mistrust of the (ireat Russians that 
has been inherited from the epoch o( tsarist and bourgeois 
(;reat-Russian imperialism is rapidly vanishing, under the 
influence of their acquaintance with Soviet Russia, but that 
mistrust has not yet completely disappeared among all 
nations and among all sections of the working people. It is, 
^therefore, necessary to exercise special caution in respect of 
national feelings and to ensure the pursuance of a policy of 
actual equality and freedom to secede so as to remove the 
grounds for this mistrust and achieve the close voluntary 
union of the Soviet re])iiblics of all nations. Aid to backward 
and weak nations must be increased by assisting the 
independent organisation and education of the workers and 
peasants of all nations in the struggle against medieval atid 
bourgeois oppression and also In assisting in the develop- 
ment of the language and literature of nations that have 
been oppressed or have been underprivileged. 

Ihafl PtojiKimme of the R.C.P (H.), 

Vol. 2<). |). 110 

On the national cpiestion, the policy of the proletariat 
which has captured political powor — unlike that of the 
bourgeois-democratic formal proclamation of ec|iiality of 
nations, which is impossible under imperialism- -is pei'sis- 
lenlly to bring about the real r approchement and amalgama- 
tion of the workers and peasants of all nations in their 
revolutionary struggle for the overthrow' of the bourgeoisie. 
iO achieve this object, the colonial and other nations which 
are oppressed, or whose rights are restricted, must be 
completely liberated and gi'antc*d the right to secede as a 
guarantee that the sentiment inherited from capitalism, the 
distrust of the working people of the vai'ious nations and the 
wrath which the workers of the oppressed nations feel 
towards the workers of the oppi'essor nations, will be fully 
dispelled and replacecf by a conscious and voluntar'y alliance. 
The workers of those nations which under capitalism were 
oppressor nations must take c'xceptional cate not to hurt the 
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national sentiments of the oppressed nations (for example, 
the attitude of the Great Russians, Ukrainians and Poles 
towards the Jews, the attitude of the Tatars towards the 
Bashkirs, and so forth) and must not only promote the actual 
equality, but also the development of the language and 
literature of the working people of the formerly oppressed 
nations so as to remove all traces of distrust and alienation 
inherited from the epoch of capitalism. 

Draft Programme of the R.(:.P.(B.), 

Vol. 29, p. 127 

I have to say the same thing about the national question. 
Here too the wish is father to the thought with Comrade 
Bukharin. He says that we must not recognise the right ol 
nations to self-determination. A nation means the bour- 
geoisie together with the proletariat. And are we, the pro- 
letarians, to recognise the right to self-determination of 
the despised bourgeoisie? That is absolutely incompatible! 
Pardon me, it is compatible with what actually exists. If you 
eliminate this, the result will be sheer fantasy. You refer to 
the process of differentiation which is taking place within the 
nations, the process of separation of the proletariat from the 
bourgeoisie. But let us see how this differentiation will 
proceed. 

Take, for instance, Germany, the model of an advanced 
capitalist country whose organisation of capitalism, finance 
capitalism, was superior to that of America. She was inferior 
in many other respects, in technical development and 
production and in the political sphere, but in respect of the 
organisation of finance capitalism, in respect of the transfor- 
mation of monopoly capitalism into state monopoly capital- 
ism, Germany was superior to America. She is a model, it 
would seem. But what is taking place there? Has the German 
proletariat become differentiated from the bourgeoisie? No! 
It was reported that the majority of the workers are opposed 
to Scheideinann in only a lew of the large towns. But how 
did this come about? It was owing to the alliance between the 
Spartacists and the thrice-accursed German Menshevik- 
Independents,'**^ who make a muddle of everything and want 
to wed the system of workers’ councils to a Constituent 
Asserirbly! And this is what is taking place in that very 
Germany! And she, mark you, is an advanced country. 
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Cloinrade Bukharin says, “Why do we ne*ed the right of 
nations to self-determination?” 1 must repeat what I said 
opposing him in the summer of 1917, when he proposed to 
ilelete the minimum programme and to leave only the 
maximum programme. I then retorted, “Don’t halloo until 
you’re out of the wood.” When we have conquered power, 
and even then only after waiting a while, we shall do this. We 
have conquered power, we have awaited a while, and now I 
am willing to do it. We have gone directly into socialist 
construction, we have beaten off the first assault that 
tlireatened us — now it will he in place. The same applies to 
the right of nations to self-deleimination. “1 want to 
recognise only the right of the working classes to self- 
determination,” says Clomrade Bukharin. That is to say, you 
want to recognise something that has not been achieved in a 
single country except Russia. That is ridiculous. 

Look at Finland; she is a democratic country, more 
developed, more cultured than we arc. In Finland a process 
of sepnation, of the differentiation of the proletariat is 
taking a specific course, far more painful than was the case 
with us. The Finns have experienced the dictatorship of 
Ciermany; they are now experiencing the die tatorshij) of the 
Allied powers. But thanks to the fact tliat we ha\e 
recognised the right of nations to self-determination, the 
process of differentiation has been facilitated there. I very 
well recall the scene when, at Smolny, I handed the .ict to 
Svinhufvud — which in Russian means “pighead” — the rep- 
resentative of the Finnish bourgeoisie, who played the part 
of a hangman. He amiably .shook my hand, we exchanged 
compliments. How unpleasant that was! But it aad to be 
done, becau.se at that time the bourgeoisie were deceiving the 
people, were deceiving the working people* by .illeging that 
the Muscovites, the chauvinists, the (h'c*al Russians, wanted 
to crush the Finns. It had to be done. 

Yesterday, was it not necessary to do the same thing in 
relation to the Bashkirian Republic? Wlien C'omrade Bukha- 
rin .said, “We can recognise this right in some cages’’, I even 
WTote down that he had included in the list the Hottentots, 
the Bushmen and the Indians. Hearing this enumeration, I 
thought, how is it that Comrade Bukharin has forgcHtcn a 
small trifle, the Bashkirs? There are no Bushmen in Russia, 
nor have I heard that the Hottentots have laid claim to an 



autonomous republic, but we have Bashkirs, Kirghiz and a 
number of other peoples, and to these we cannot den) 
recognition. We cannot deny it to a single one of the peoples 
living within the boundaries of the former Russian Empire. 
Let us even assume that the Bashkirs have overthrown th(‘ 
exploiters and we have helped them to do so. This is possible 
only when a revolution has fully matured, and it must be 
done cautiously, so as not to retard by one’s interference that 
very process of the differentiation of the pnjletariat which 
we ought to expedite. What, then, can we do in relation to 
such peoples as the Kirghiz, the Uzbeks, the Tajiks, the 
Turkmen, who to this day are under the influence of their 
mullahs? Here, in Russia, the population, having had a long 
experience of the priests, helped us to overthiow them. Rut 
you know how badly the decree on civil maniage is still 
being put into effect, ("an we approach these peoples and tell 
them that we shall overthrow theii exploiters? We (annot do 
this, l>ecause they are entirely subordinated to their mullahs. 
In such cases we have to wait until the given nation develops, 
until the differentiation of the proletariat from the bourgeois 
elements, which is inevitable, has taken place. 

Comrade Bukharin does not w^ant to wait. He is possessed 
by impatience: “Why should we? When we have ourselves 
overthrown the bourgeoisie, proclaimed Soviet power and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, why should we act thus?” 
This has the effect of a rousing appeal, it contains an 
indication of our path, but if we were to proclaim only this in 
our programme, it would not be a piogramme, but a 
proclamation. We may proclaim Soviet power, and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and express the contempt for 
the bourgeoisie they deserve a thousand times over, but in 
the programme we mu.st' write just what actually exists with 
the greatest precision. And then our programme will be 
incontrovertible. 

We hold a strictly class standpoint. What we are writing in 
the programme is a recognition of what has actually taken 
place since the time we wrote of the self-determination of 
nations in general. At that time there were still nf) 
proletarian republics. It was when they appeared, and only 
as they appeared, that we were able to write w'hat is written 
here*‘ “A federation of states organised after the Soviet type."' 
The Soviet, type is not yet Soviets as they exist in Russia, but 
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the Soviet type is becoming international. And this is all we 
ran say. To go farther, one step farther, one hair’s breadth 
farther, would be wrong, and therefore unsuitable for a 
programme. 

We say that account must be taken of the stage reached by 
the given nation on its way from medievalism to bourgeois 
democracy, and from bourgeois democracy to proletarian 
democracy. That is absolutely correct. All nations have the 
right to self-determination — tJiere is no need to speak 
specially of the Hottentots and the Rushmen. The vast 
majority, most likely nine-tenths of the population of the 
earth, perhaps 95 per cent, come under this description, 
since all countries are on the way from medievalism to 
bourgeois deiiuKracy oi from bouigeois democracy to 
piolctarian democracy. This is an absolutely inevitable 
course. More cannot be said, because it would be wrong, 
because it would not be what actually exists. To reject the 
self-determination of nations and insert the self- 
dete; miiii'tKm of the working pc‘ople would be absolutely 
wrong, because this manner of scuttling the cjuestion does not 
reckon with the dilfkullies, with the /ig/ag course taken by 
differentiation witfiin nations. In (Germany it is not proceed- 
ing in the same way as in our country — in certain respects 
more rapidly, and in other respects in a slc)wa*i and mote 
sanguinary way. Not a single party in our country accepted 
so monstrous an idea as a combination of workers' councils 
and a (constituent A.ssembly. And yet we have to live side by 
side with these nations. Now Scheidemann’s party is already 
saying that we want to conejuer (iermany. That is of course 
ridiculous, nonsensical. But the bourgeoisie ha^'t their own 
interests and their own press, which is shouting this to the 
whole world in hundreds of millions of copies, Wilson, loo, is 
supporting this in his own interests. The Bolsheviks, they 
declare, have a large army, and they want, by means of 
conquest, to implant their Bolshevism in (iermany. The best 
people in (iermany — the Sparlaci.sls — told us that the 
(ierman workers are bc*ing incited against the (iommunists; 
look, they are told, how bad things are with the Bolsheviks! 
And we cannot say that things with us are very good. And .so 
our enemies in (iermany influence the people with the 
argument that the proletarian revolution in Germany would 
result in the same clisc^rders as in Russia. Our disorders are a 
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protracted illness. We are contending with desperate difficul- 
ties in creating the proletarian dictatorship in our country. 
As long as the bourgeoisie, or the petty bourgeoisie, or even 
part of the German workers, are under the influence of this 
bugbear — “the Bolsheviks want to establish their system by 
force” — so long will the formula “the self-determination of 
the working people” not help matters. We must arrange 
things so that the German traitor-socialists will not be able to 
say that the Bolsheviks arc trying to impose their universal 
system, which, as it were, can be brought into Berlin on Red 
Army bayonets. And this is what may happen if the principle 
of the self-determination of nations is denied. 

Our programme must not speak of the self-determination 
of the working people, because that would be wrong. It must 
speak of what actually exists. Since nations are at different 
stages on the road from medievalism to bourgeois democracy 
and from bourgeois democracy to proletarian democracy, 
this thesis of our programme is absolutely correct. With us 
there have been very many /ig/ags on this road. Every nation 
must obtain the right to self-determination, and that will 
make the self-determination of the working people easier. In 
Finland the process of separation of the proletariat from the 
bourgeoisie is remarkably clear, forceful and deep. At any 
rate, things will not proceed there as they do in our country. 
If we were to declare that we do not recognise any Finnish 
nation, but only the working people, that would be sheer 
nonsense. We cannot refuse to recognise what actually exists; 
it will itself compel us to recognise it. The demarcation 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is proceeding in 
different countries in their own specific ways. Here we must 
act with utmost caution. We must be particularly cautious 
with regard to the various nations, for there is nothing wc:)rse 
than lack of confidence on the part of a nation. Self- 
determination of the proletariat is proceeding among the 
Poles. Here are the latest figures on the composition of 
the Warsaw Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. Polish traitor- 
socialists — 333, Communists — 297. This shows that, accord- 
ing to our revolutionary calendar, October in that country is 
ncjt very far off. It is somewhere about August or September 
1917. But, firstly, no decree has yet been issued stating that 
all ceJuntries must live according to the Bolshevik revolu- 
tionary calendar; and even if it were issued, it would not be 
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observed. And, secondly, the situation at present is such that 
the majority of the Polish workers, who are more advanced 
than ours and more cultured, share the standpoint of 
social-defencism, social-patriotism. We must wait. We cannot 
speak here of the self-determination of the working people. 
We must carry on propaganda in behalf of this differentia- 
tion. This is what we are doing, but there is not the slightest 
shadow of doubt that we must recognise the self- 
determination of the Polish nation now. I'hat is clear. The 
Polish proletarian movement is taking the same course as 
ours, towards the dictatorship of the proletariat, but not in 
^^the same way as in Russia. And 'there the workers are being 
intimidated by statements to the effect that the Muscovites, 
the (»reat Russians, who have always oppressed the Poles, 
want to carry their Great-Russian chauvinism into Poland in 
the guise of communism. C^ommunism cannot be imiK)sed by 
force. When I said to one of the bc\st comrades among the 
Polish Communists, “You will do it in a different way“, he 
leplie.l. No, we shall do the same thing, but better than 
you.” To such an argument I had absolutely no objections. 
They must be given the opportunity of fulfilling a modes! 
wish — to create a better So\iel power than ours. We cannot 
help reckoning ^^ith the fact that things theie are proceeding 
in rather a peculiar way, and we cannot say: “Down with the 
right of nations to self-determination! We grant the right ol 
self-determination only to the working people.” This self- 
determination proceeds in a very complex and difficult way. 
It exists nowhere but in Russia, and, while foreseeing every 
stage of cfevelopment in other countries, we m ist decree 
nothing from Moscow. That is wh\ this prop • al is un- 
acceptable in principle. 

RepoJt ou the Ptnh Ptofpafnnie, Mauh 
1919, Eighth (Umgrew of the 

R.C.P.iB ), Vol p|). i 70-75 

1 must now deal with the question ol self-determination of 
nations. Our criticism has served to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this question. The defc’ct in our criticism was that it 
attached special significance to this question, which, in 
substance, is of less than secondary importance m the 
programme’s general structure, in the sum total ol pro- 
gramme demands. 
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While Comrade Pyatakov was speaking I was amazed and 
asked myself what it was, a debate on the programme, or a 
dispute between two Organising Bureaus? When Comrade 
Pyatakov said that the Ukrainian Communists act in confor- 
mity with the instructions of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.), I was not sure about the tone in which he said it. 
Was it regret? I do not suspect Comrade Pyatakov of that, 
but what he said was tantamount to asking what was the 
good of all this self-determination when we have a splendid 
Central Committee in Moscow. I’his is a childish point of 
view. The Ukraine was separated from Russia by exceptional 
circumstances, and the national movement did not take deep 
root there. Whatever there was of such a movement the 
Germans killed. This is a fact, but an exceptional fact. Even 
as regards the language it is not clear whether the Ukrainian 
language today is the language of the common people oi 
not. The mass of working people of the other nations greatly 
distrusted the Great Russians whom they regarded as a kulak 
and oppressor nation. That is a fact. A Finnish representa- 
tive told me that among the Finnish bourgeoisie, who hated 
the Great Russians, voices are to be heard saying: “The 
Germans proved to be more savage brutes, the Entente 
proved to be more savage, wc had better have the 
Bolsheviks.” This is the tremendous victory we have gained 
over the Einnish bourgeoisie in the national cpieslion. This 
does not in the least prevent us from fighting it as our class 
enemy and fiom choosing the proper methods for the 
purpose: The Soviet Republic, which has been established in 
the country where tsarism formerly oppressed Finlauil, must 
declare that it respects the right of nations to independence. 
We concluded a treaty with the short-liv(*d Red Finnish 
Government and agreed to certain territorial concessions, to 
which I heard quite a number of utterly chauvinistic 
objections, such as: “There are excellent fisheries there, and 
you have surrendered them.” These are the kind of 
objections which induce me to say, “Scratch some Ca)inmun- 
ists and you will find Great-Russian chauvinists.” 

I think that the case of Finland, as well as of the Bashkirs, 
shows that in dealing with the national question one cannot 
argu| that economic unity should be effected under all 
circumstances. Of course, it is necessary! But we must 
endeavour to secure it by propaganda, by agitation, by a 
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voluntary alliance. The Bashkirs distrust the Great Russians 
because the Great Russians are more cultured and have 
utilised their culture to rob the Bashkirs. That is why the 
term Great Russian is synonymous with the terms “oppres- 
sor”, “rogue” to Bashkirs in those remote places. This must 
be taken into account, it must be combated, but it will be a 
lengthy process. It cannot be eliminated by a decree. We 
must be very cautious in this matter. Exceptional caution 
must be displayed by a nation like the (ireat Russians, who 
eained the bitter hatred ol all the other nations; we have 
only just learned how to remedy the situation, and then, not 
entirely. For instance, at the C^oYnmissariat of Education, or 
connected with it, there are ("omniunists, who say that our 
schools are uniform schools, and therefore don’t dare to 
teach in any language but Russian! In my opinion, such a 
(lommunist is a (ireat-Russian diauvinist. Man) of us 
harbour such sentiments and they must be combated. 

That is why we must tell the other nations that we are 
oul-ar.d-(uit hiternalionalists and are strixing for the \olun- 
tar) alliance ol the workets and peasants oi all nations. 

Cimdudni^ Sftenh. M(n(h 19, 1919, 
t iffliih ( 'unless oj the R( 

\(>l. 29. pp. 19.S-95 

(3) In vic'w of the fact that Ukrainian culture (language, 
school, etc.) has been suppressed for centuries by Russian 
tsarism and the exploiting classes, the C’.G., R.(!.P. makes it 
imumbenl upon all Party members to use every means to 
help remove all barriers in the way of the frc'c development 
ol the Ukrainian language and culture. Since the many 
centuries of oppression have given rise to nationalist 
tendencies among the backward sections of the population, 
R.(].P. members must exercise the greatest caution in respect 
of those tendencies and must oppose them with words of 
comradely explanation concerning the identity of interests of 
the working people of the llkraine and Russia. R.G.P. 
ineinbers on Ukrainian territor) must put into practice the 
right ol the working people to study in the Ukrainian 
language and to speak their native language in all Soviet 
institutions; they must in every way counteract attempts at 
Russification that push the Ukrainian language into the 
background and must convert that language into an instru- 
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merit for the communist education of the working people. 
Steps must be taken immediately to ensure that in all Soviet 
institutions there are sufficient Ukrainian-speaking emp- 
loyees and that in future all employees are able to speak 
Ukrainian. 

Draft Resolution of the C.('., R.('.P.(B.) 
mi Soviet Rule in the Ukraine, Vol. 30, 
pp. 163-64 

Stalin 

Kharkov 


February 22 

It is essential immediately to arrange for interpreters at all 
headquarters and army institutions, and make it the duty of 
all to accept applications and other papers written in 
Ukrainian. This is absolutely essential — as far as language is 
concerned there must be every concession and the maximum 
of equality.... 

Telegram to J V. Stalin, February 
1920, Vol. 30, p. 373 


...As long as national and state distinctions exist among 
peoples and countries — and these will continue to exist foi a 
very long time to come, even after the dictatorship of the 
proletariat has been established on a world-wide scale — the 
unity of* the international tactics of the communist working- 
class movement in all countries demands, not the elimination 
of variety or the suppression of national distinctions (which is 
a pipe dream at present), but an application of the 
fundamental principles of communism (Soviet power and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat), which will correctly modify 
these principles in certain particulars, correctly adapt and 
apply them to national and national-state distinctions. To 
seek out, investigate, predict, and grasp that which is 
nationally specific and nationally distinctive, in the concrete 
manner in which each country should tackle a single 
international task: victory over opportunism and Left doc- 
trin^rism within the working-class movement; the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie; the establishment of a Soviet republic and 
a proletarian dictatorship — such is the basic task in the 
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historical period that all the advanced countries (and not 
they alone) are going through.... 


*'Left-Winfr'’ (Unrimimism — an Inlantile 
Distmlei. V"<)1 H, p 02 


Fourthly, the strictest rules must be introduced on the use 
of the national language in the non-Russian republics of oui 
union, and these rules must be checked with spc'cial care.*'^ 

I he Qiustwn of \(itumalities oy * \u- 
tovomnation \'ol p hlO 



V. WORDS AND THEIR MEANING; 
REVEALING THE CONTENT 
OF CERTAIN CONCEPTS AND TERMS 


...[Statistical Returns] do not include the so-called farmstead 
peasants, i.e., those community peasants who have left the 
community and have settled separately on purchased or 
rented land. 

Dr? the So-Called Matket Quest loti. 
Vol. 1, p. Ill 

...When you compare the descriptions of peasant economy 
given by our radicals with precise first-hand data on rural 
economic life, you are astonished that there is no place in the 
criticised system of views for that mass of small hucksters 
who swarm in each of these markets, all these higglers and 
chafferers or whatever else the peasants call them in 
different localities,, lor all that mass of petty exploiters who 
dominate the markets and ruthlessly oppress the working 
people. 

What the ''h tends of the People" Art and 
How I'hey I'lffht the Sot lal-Denuu tats, 
Vol. I, p. 2:^5 

...Some ten years ago there was a hiUh in the affairs of the 
merchants and factory owners, what is called a crisis: goods 
were left on their hands; the factory owners suffered losses 
and began to increase fines with still gi eater energy. 

Explanation ol the I. aw on hines Imposed 
on Fat tiny Workers, Vol. 2, p. 

...Since this absolute rule is the main obstacle to the 
workers fight for their emancipation, it naturally follows that 
it is in the direct interest of the workers to support every 
social movement against absolutism (absolute means unlim- 
ited; absolutism is the unlimited rule of the government). 

Lhaft and Explanation of a Frof^amme 
for the Sotial-Demotratii Party, Vol. 2. 
p. 119 
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...We consider it useless to argue about the meaning of the 
word “handicraft,” for, as we shall sec later, there is no form 
of industry (except perhaps machine industry) which has not 
l)cen included under this traditional term, a term that is 
absolutely useless for scientific investigation.... 

The Handuraft of IH94-95 in 

Perm (riihemia and (ieneral PriMems of 
** Handuraft" Industry, \V)I 2, p S61 

...In outlook, Skaldin may be called a bourgeois enlight- 
ener. His views are very reminiscent of those of the 
eighteenth-century economists (correspondingly refracted, of 
course, in the prism of Russian conditions), and he reflected 
the general “enlightenment” character of the “heritage” of 
the sixties quite vividly. Like the West-European enlighten- 
ers and the majority of the literary representatives of the 
'.ixties, Skaldin was imbued with a violent hostility to serfdom 
and all its economic, social and legal products. That was the 
first chanivceristic feature of the “enlightener.” The second 
characteristic fc<iture common to all the Russian enlighteners 
was ardent adv(x:acy of education, self-government, liberty, 
European forms of life and all-round Europeanisation of 
Russia generally And the third characteristic feature of the 
“enlightener” was his defence of the interests of the masses, 
chiefly of the peasants (who, in the days of the enlighteners, 
were not yet fully emancipated or only in process of being 
emancipated), the sincere belief that abolition of serfdom 
and its survivals would be followed by universal w^ell-being, 
and a sincere desire to help bring this about. "I’liese three 
features constitute the essence of what in our • mntry is 
tailed “the heritage of the sixties,” and it is important to 
emphasise that there is nothing whatsoever of Ncrodism in this 
heritage.... 

The Heritage We Renounie, Vol. 2, 
p 504-05 

...But what else is the function of Scxial-Demcy racy if nen 
to be a “spirit” that not only hovers over the spontaneous 
movement, but also raises this movement to the level of its 
'^programme**} Surely, it is not its function to drag at the tail 
of the movement. At best, this would be of no service to the 
movement; at worst, it would bt exceedingly harmful. 
Rabocheye Dyelo,^^^ however, not only follows this “tactics-as- 
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process”, but elevates it to a principle, so that it would be 
more correct to describe its tendency not as opportunism, 
but as tail’ism (from the word tail). 

What Is to Be Done? Burnin|;r Ques 
tions of Our Movement, Vol. 5, 
p. 396 

The German example recalled to my mind the German 
word “Verballhornung”, which, literally translated, means 
“Ballhorning”. Johann Ballhorn, a Leipzig publisher of the 
sixteenth century, published a child’s reader in which, as was 
the custom, he introduced a drawing of a cock, but a cock 
without spurs and with a couple of eggs lying near it. On the 
cover he printed the legend, ""Revised edition by Johann 
Ballhorn”. Ever since then, the Germans describe any 
“revision” that is really a worsening as “Ballhorning”. 

What Is to Be Done? Burning Qiu*s- 
lions of Our Moxfincnt, \'ol j, 

p. 410-11 

...In form such a strong revolutionary organisation in an 
autocratic country may also be described as a “conspirator- 
ial” organisation, because the French word “conspiration” is 
the equivalent of the Russian word ""zagovor** (“conspiracy”), 
and such an organisation must have the utmost secrecy. 

What Is to Be Dmie? Burning Ques- 
tHMis of Oui Movement, Vol. 

p. 47.5 


Alas, alas! Again I have let slip that awful word “agents”, 
which jars so much on the democratic ears of the Martynovs! 
I wonder why this wtjrd did not offend the heroes of the 
seventies and yet offends the amateurs of the nineties? 1 
like the word, because it clearly and trenchantly indicates the 
common cause to which all the agents bend their thoughts and 
actions, and if I had to replace this word by another, the 
only word I might select would be the word “collaborator”, if 
it did not suggest a certain bookishness and vagueness. The 
thing we need is a military organisation of agents. 

What Is to Be Done? Burning Ques- 
tions of Our Movement, Vol. 5, 
p. 515, footnote 
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We put the word “peasantry” in quotation marks in order 
to emphasise the existence in this case of an absolutely 
indubitable contradiction: in present-day society the peasan- 
try of course no longer constitutes an integral class. But 
whoever is perplexed by this contradiction forgets that this is 
not a contradiction in exposition, in a doctrine, but a 
contradiction in life itself. This is not an invented, but a 
living and dialectical contradiction. 

The Agranan Progiamme of Russian 
Soi ml -Demon ary, V'ol. (>, pp. 11 ‘V 1*1 

...Those who support the bourgeoisie make much ado 
about all sorts of co-operatives (srxieties for buying cheap 
and selling profitably).... 

7>) the Rural Pool, Vol. 6, p. !590 

The word “organisation” is commonly employed in two 
senses, a broad and a narrow one. In the narrow sense it 
signifies at! individual nucleus of a collective of people with 
at least a minimum degree of coherent form. In the broad 
sense it signifies the sum of such nuclei united into a whole. 

One Step Foiwaid. fwo Steps liaik, 
Vol. 7, p. 2.57, looliioU* 

...“The more widespread the title of Party member, the 
better,” said Martov, vithout, however, explaining the 
benefit of a widespread title which did not correspond to 
fact»^\... 

One Step Foiwnd, J'ou Steps Ua<k, 
Vol. 7, p. ‘261 

That comparisons are odious is an old axiom. In every 
comparison a likeness is drawn in regard to only one aspect 
or several aspects of the objects or notions compared, while 
the other aspects are tentatively and with reservation 
ab.stracted. 

On Confounding Poliths with Peda- 
gogics, Vol. 8, p. 454 


Abuse of terms is a most common practice in politics. The 
name “socialist”, for example, has often been appropriated 
by supporters of English bourgeois' liberalism (“We are all 
socialists now,” .said Harcourt), by supporters of Bismarck, 
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and by friends of Pope Leo XIII. The term “revolution” also 
fully lends itself to abuse, and, at a certain stage in the 
development of the movement, such abuse is inevitable. 
When Mr. Struve began to speak in the name of revolution 
we could not but recall Thiers. A few days before the 
February revolution this monstrous gnome, this most perfect 
embodiment of the bourgeoisie’s political venality sensed that 
a storm was brewing among the people, and announced 
from the parliamentary tribune that he was of the party of 
revolutionl (See Marx’s The Civil War in France,) The politic al 
significance of Osvobozhdeniye's joining the party of revolu- 
tion is exactly the same as Thiers’s. When the Russian Thieis 
begin to speak of their belonging to the party of revolution, 
that means that the slogan of revolution has become 
inadequate, is meaningless, and defines no tasks since the 
revolution has become a fact, and the most diverse elements 
are going over to its side. 

Two Failus of Sonal-Detnoi'iacs in tin 

Demodahi Revolution, Vol 9, pp 127 

2S 

“Insuriection” is an important word. A call to insurrection 
is an extremely serious call. The more complex the social 
system, the better the organisation of state power, and the 
more peilected the military machine, the more impermissible 
is it to launch such a slogan without due thought. And we 
have seated repeatedly that the revolutionary Scxrial- 
Democrats have long been preparing to launch it, but have 
launched it as a direct call onl) when there could be no 
doubt whatever of the gravity, widespread and deep roots of 
the revolutionary movement, no doubt of matters having 
literally come to a head. Important words must be used with 
circumspection. Enormous difficulties have to be faced in 
translating them into important deeds. It is precisely for that 
reason that it would be unpardonable to dismiss these 
difficulties with a mere phrase, to use Manilovist inventions 
to brush aside serious tasks or to put on one’s eyes the 
blinkers of sweet dreams of so-called “natural transitions” to 
these difficult tasks. 

A^ revolutionary army are also important words. The 
creation of. a revolutionary army is an arduous, complex, and 
lengthy process. But when we see that it has already begun 
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and is proceeding on all sides — though desultorily and by 
fits and starts — when we know that a genuine victory of the 
revolution is impossible without su(h an army, we must issue 
a definite and direct slogan, advocate it, make it the 
touchstone of the current political tasks. 

The Latest ni *'Iskrn" Lnitus, ot \Jo(k 
Eledims as a Seie huenhvr toxin 
Uprising, Vol. 9, pp. 367-68 

I do not know the Russian equivalent of tir [Lenin uses the 
French word. — Tr.], by which I mean a place for target 
^practice, where there is a supply of all kinds of fire-arms and 
where anyone may for a small fee practise shooting al a 
target with a revolver or rifle. 

The Reorganisation of the Paity, \'ol 10, 
p. 35 

Religion must be declared a pri\ate affair. In these words 
sociali»^^?s visually express their attitude towards religion. But 
the meaning of these words should be accurately defined to 
prevent any misunderstanding. We demand that religion be 
held a private affair so far as the state is concerned. But by 
no means can we consider religion a private affair so far as 
our Party is concerned. Religion must be of no concern to 
the state, and religious societies must have no connection 
with governmental authority. FLveryone must be absolutely 
free to profess any religion he pleases, or no religion 
whatever, i.e., to be an atheist, which every socialist is, as a 
rule. Discrimination among citizens on acconi't of their 
religious convictions is w'holly intolerable. 

Socialism and Religion, Vol. 10, p. 84 

In the (ierman press this party is often called the “labour 
group",*’* which seems to point to kinship with the w^orking 
class. In actual fact there is not even this verbal relationship 
between them in Russian. It is, therefore, better to leave the 
word “Trudoviks" untranslated, using it to mean petty- 
bourgeois, specifically peasant, democrats. 

The hleitions to the Duma and the 
Tadus of the Russian Sonal-Deniodats, 
Vol. 12, p. 198, lootnotf 

But I w^ill tell you that the w lole history of landed 
proprietorship and landlord farming in Russia, all the data 
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on landlord farming prove that the **guidance** of the 
landlords has always meant and today still means the 
unbridled coercion of the peasants, the endless denigration 
of peasant men and women, the most unconscionable and 
shameless exploitation (that word means “plunder” in 
Russian) of peasant labour, exploitation never seen anywhere 
else in the world. Such oppression and abuse, such poverty 
as that endured by the Russian peasant, is not to be found, 
not only in Western Europe, but even in Turkey. 

Draft for a Speech on the Agrarian 
Question in the Second State Duma, 
Vol. 12, p. 269 

The gubernia committees of landlords, in 1861,*'^’' and the 
landlords who were civil mediators (apparently they were 
called “civil” because they were civil to the landlords) 
emancipated the peasants in Such a way that one-fifth of the 
peasants’ land was cut off by the landlords! 

Draft for a Speech on the Agrarian 
Question in the Second State Duma. 
Vol. 12, pp. 270-71 

What do they complain oI?‘*^ I’liey complain that the 
Duma is “anaemic” (i.e., in plain Russian, bloodless and 
spineless). 

An Anaemic Duma or an Anaemic Petty 
Bourgeoisie. Vol. 12, p. 3.S7 

...There we noted three principal types of bourgeois 
parties: the Octobri.sts,''*” the liberals'^** and the peasant 
democrats (at that time they were not yet fully delineated, 
and the word “Trudo\ik” did not exist in the Russian 
political vcKabulary).... 

Speech on the Attitude Towards Bourgeois 
Parties, May 12(25), 1907, The Fifth 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., Vol. 12, 
p. 459 

And the circles, i.e., close-knit, exclusive groups uniting a 
very small number of people and nearly always based on 
pe^onal friendship, were a necessary stage in the develop- 
ment of socialism and the workers’ movement in Ru.ssia. 

Preface to the Collection “Twelve Years", 
Vol. l.S, p. 105 
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...On the one hand, the remarkably powerful, forthright 
and sincere protest against social ftilschood and hypocrisy; 
and on the other, the “Tolstoyan”, i.c., the jaded, hysterical 
sniveller called the Russian intellectual, who publicly beats his 
breast and wails: “I am a bad wicked man, but I am 
practising moral self-perfection; I don’t eal meat any more, I 
now eat rice cutlets.” ' 

Leo Lolstoy as the Minoj of the Russtan 
Revolution, Vol. 15, p. 205 

To summarise: the word “experience”, on which the 
Machists build their systems, has long served as a shield for 
idealist systems, and now serves Avenarius and Ck). for 
eclectically passing from the idealist position to the material- 
ist position and vice versa. The various “definitions” of this 
concept arc only expressions of those two fundamental lines 
in philosophy which were so strikingly revealed by Engels. 

Materialism a ad Fmpirio-Ciitiiism, 
Vol. 14, p. 151 

We must here note that our Russian Machists with amazing 
naivete replace the question of the materialist or idealist 
trend of all arguments on the law of casiiality by the question 
ot one or another lormulation of this law. They believed the 
German empirio-critical professors that merely to say “func- 
tional correlation” was to make a discovery in “recent 
positivism” and to release one from the “fetishism” of 
expressions like “necessity”, “law”, and so forth. This of 
course is utterly absurd, and Wundt was fully justified in 
ridiculing such a change of words (in the article, ipioled above, 
in Philosophische Studien, S. 383, 388), which in tact changes 
nothing. 

Malmalism and Fmpitio-dntuism, 
Vol. 14. p. 15'.) 

...In France, those who put faith above reason are called 
lideists (from the Latin fides, faith). Anti-intellectualism is a 
doctrine that denies the rights or claims of reason. Hence, in 
its philosophical aspect, the essence of the “crisis in modern 
physics” is that the old physics regarded its theories as “real 
knowledge of the material world”, i.e., a reflection of 
objective reality. The new trend in physics regards theories 
only as symbols, signs, and marks for practice, i.e., it denies 
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the existence of an objective reality independent of our mind 
and reflected by it. If Rey had used correct philosophical 
terminology, he would have said: the materialist theory of 
knowledge, instinctively accepted by the earlier physics, has 
been replaced by an idealist and agnostic theory of knowl- 
edge, which, against the wishes of the idealists and agnostics, 
has been taken advantage of by fideism. 

Matmalivn and Empiiio-Critietm, 
Vol 14, pp. 256-57 

...A section in a party is a group of like-minded persons 
formed for the purpose primarily of influencing the party in 
a definite direction, for the purpose of securing acceptance 
for their principles in the party in the purest possible form. 
For this, real unanimity of opinion is necessary. 

Conference of the Extended Editorial 
Board of Proletary, Vol 15, p 430 

...In a period of bourgeois revolution the proletarian party 
is bound to have a following of petty-bourgeois fellow- 
travellers (what is known as Mitldufer in German) who aic 
least capable of digesting proletarian theory and tactics, least 
capable of holding their own in time of collapse, most likely 
to carry opportunism to its extreme. 

The Liquidation of I iquidaliontsm 
Vol 15. p 455 

...Therefore the first task of all Social-Democrats is to take 
the initiative in organising nuclei (a word excellently expres- 
sing the idea that the . objective conditions call for the 
formation of small, veiy flexible gioups, circles, and 
organisations); it is the task of all Social-Democrats, even 
where there are only two or three of them, to gain some 
“foothold”, establish connections of one kind or another, 
and start work that is systematic even if very modest. 

The Election Campaign and the Election 
Platform, Vol 17, p 279 

...A large-scale indu.stry is developing in Switzerland. The 
use of waterfalls and mountain rivers as direct sources of 
electric power is playing a big part in this. The power of 
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falling water, which replaces coal in industry, is often called 
‘ white coal” 

hi Suitzerland Vol 18 p IbO 

Demagogy means lavishing ptomiscs that cannot lie 
fulfilled 

Hou P B Axelrod Fxpo\e\ llu I iq 
uidatoTs Vol 18 p 175 

In the first half of 1912 all the political parties in Russia 
began, and virtually completed, what is known as the 
pre-election mobilisation of the party forces Mobilisation is a 
military teim It means putting the arm) in a stale ol 
readiness for action Just as an army is put in a state of 
readiness before a war, the leserves being called up and 
aims and ammunition distributed, so, before an election, all 
parties sum up their work, reaffirm their decisions on party 
views and slogans, rally their forces and prepare to fight all 
the othei parties 

lh( Results oj Si\ Months Work 
Vol IS p 107 

This IS indeed forgetting the class struggle This is what 
eonstitutes the main principle of a liberal laboui policy It is 
through this sort of “logic” that the role of the working class 
IS reduced fiom leadership of a genuine consistent, whole- 
heaitc'd democratic mo\ement to spade-work for the liberals 

Th( Politual line Vol 18 p IS 1 

Utopia IS a Greek word, composed on on, not md topos, 
place It means a place which does not exist, a fantasy, 
invention or faiiy-tale 

In politics utopia is a wish that can never come true — 
neither now nor afterwards, a wish that is not based on serial 
forces and is not supported by the growtli and development 
of political, class forces 

Tuo Ltopias Vol 18 p S55 

At the Sc'cond Congress of the R S D I P (August 1903), 
the Isknsts split the majorit’s stood for the principles and 
tactics of the old Iskra,^"^' while the minority turned to 
opportunism, and was backed by the one-time enemies of 
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Iskra, the Economists and the Bundists.*'’’' Hence the terms 
Bolshevism * and Menshevism * (Bolsheviks and Mensheviks). 

C)n Hobhevism, Vol. 18, p. 48.5 

At the evening sitting on April 2, the Octobrist L. G. Lyuts 
said, when objecting to the working-class deputies’ demand 
for a discussion of the question asked about the Lena 
events: 

“Two days from now will be the anniversary of the events on the Lena 
Apparently the ScKial-Democrats are tryinj^ to budtrovat the feelings (jf the 
workers in order to eiuoinage excesses.. ” 

The French word bonder rendered in Russian by budirovat 
means to sulk, to pout. Mr. Lyuts, apparently, derives budirovat 
from budorazliit (excite) or, perhaps, vozbudit (incite). How 
the bourgeois deputies and the bourgeois press laughed 
when a peasant in the First Duma used the foreign word 
“prerogatives” in the sense of barriers ('Wogatki'' in Russ. — 
Ed.y. The mistake was all the more pardonable since various 
prerogatives enjoyed by the ruling classes are actually 
barriers in Russian life. Mr. Lyuts’ educational attainments, 
however, did not **vozbudirovat** the laughter of his educated 
friends or their press. 

hdiKuInt Deputies, Vol. 11), ]). .52 

Liquidationism is “an attempt on the part of a group of 
Party intellectuals to liquidate [i.e., dissolve, destroy, abolish, 
close down] the existing organisation ol the Party and to 
replace * it at all costs, even at the price of downright 
renunciation of the programme, tadics, and traditions of the 
Party [i.e., past experience], by a loose association function- 
ing legally [i.e., in conformity with the law, existing 
“openly”]”. 

(lonhoversial Issues. An Open Pdity 
and ihe Maixists, Vol. 19, pp. 150-51 

...And so after the revolution the idea arose in the 
opportunist wing of our Party of renouncing the illegal 
Party, of liquidating it (hence the name “liquidators”) and of 
substituting for it a legal (“open”) party. 

To Camilh' Huysmavs, Vol. 20, p. 71 


From. the Russian words for majority and minority. — Ed. 
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But look at Plekhanov’s new volie-facey^’^ In the newspaper 
Yedinsivo he now denounces the Pravdists for their 
“factionalism” and “usurpation”, and asserts that we have 
“not one working-class press but two.” 

Plekhdiinv, Who Kntrw^ \'ot Whiit He 

Wants. Vol. 20. p. ;0)9 

Indeed, if such “Social-Democrats” wish to be in ihe 
majority and to form the official “International” (=an alliance 
tor international justification of national chauvinism), then is 
it not better to give up the name of “Social-Democrats”, 
which has been besmirched and degraded by them, and 
return to the old Marxist name ol ('.ommunists? Kaiitsky 
once threatened to do that when the opportunist Bernstein- 
ians seemed to be close to conquering the Cierman parly 
officially. What was an idle threat from his lips will perhaps 
become adiori to others. 

\ (inmnti Voia^ on the Wai. Vol. 21, 

p. 

The word Sudekiim has come to be used in a generic sense 
to denote a typ(‘ ol smug and unscrupulous opportunist and 
social-chauvinist 

Hie Russian Hiand oj Siulekum, 
Vol. 21, p IIS 

Incidentally, on p. 78 F'eiierbach uses 
the c’xpression: Eneigie d.h. Thiitigkeit.* 
This is worth noting. There is, indeed, a 
subjective moment in the concept ol 
energy which is absent, for ■ xample, in 
the concept of movement. Or, more 
correctly, in the concepi or usage in 
speech of the concept of energy there is 
something that excludes objectivity. The 
energy of the moon (cl.) versus the 
movement of the moon. 

rhilosophual \otcbnoks (lonspn tits ol 
tVuorbcU h's Hook Ledines on the F.s- 
seme of Religion, V'^ol. liH, p. 6() 


on the 
question 
of 

the word 
energy 


enerjry, i.c., activit>. — td. 
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The term “putsch”, in its scientific sense, may be 
employed only when the attempt at insurrection has revealed 
nothing but a circle of conspirators or stupid maniacs, and 
has aroused no sympathy among the masses. 

The Dhs(tis\um on Self-Determinatuw 
Summed Up, Vol. 22, p. 355 

Instead of “Social-Democracy”, whose official leaders 
throughout the world have betrayed socialism and deserted to 
the bourgeoisie (the “defencists” and the vacillating “Kauts- 
kyites”), we must call ourselves the Communist Party. 

rhe ra\k\ of the Proletariat in the Present 
Revolution, Vol. 24, p. 24, fcK)tnote 


...The resolution on the wai adopted by the All-Russia 
Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies. In keeping with the notorious — 
and no less muddled — appeal to the nations of the wot Id 
(dated March 14), this resolution demands: 

“peace without annexations and indemnities, with the tight ol c\ei\ 
nation, in whatever state hound.ines it inav lie lising, to decide its own 
destiny.'’ 

The question of annexations is foimulated differently here 
compared, with the way it was recently put in Izvestia of the 
Petrograd Soviet and in Dyelo Naroda (see Pravda No. 60 foi 
May 18). 

The two latter newspapers,'*^" controlled by rhe Narodnik- 
Menshevik bloc, are in a hopeless muddle when they declare 
that peace “without annexations” means returning to the 
state of things that existed before the war (the Latin phrase 
used for this is status quo' ante helium). 

Such a solution of the problem — let us not blink the 
truth — means making a deal with the capitalists and between 
the capitalists. It means: Let us keep the old annexations 
(made before the war), but let us have no new ones. 

For one thing, no socialist who does not wish to betray 
socialism can accept such a solution. It is not a socialist’s job 
to make peace between the capitalists on the basis of the old 
divi^pn of spoils, that is, annexations. That is obvious. 
Secondly, such a solution, in any event, is impracticable 
unless there is a revolution against capital, at least against 
Anglo- Japanese capital, since no man in his right senses can 
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doubt that without a revolution Japan will never give up 
Kiaochow, nor Britain Baghdad and her African colonies. 

The peasant resolution gives a different definition to 
annexations. It proclaims the right of every nation (meaning 
also those annexed before the war) to be free and “to decide 
its own destiny”. 

This is the only correct solution ol the problem as far as 
any really consistent democrat, not to mention a socialist, is 
(oncerned. No true socialist can put the question of 
annexations in any other way or deny any nation the right to 
self-determination and secession. 

A Deal u'lth the CUijHtalists 01 Ojcitluou' 
of the Capitalists?, V'ol 24, p]). 516-17 

Here, it appears, there is too rnudi “propaganda”. “To 
win popularity” something that has no place there is injected 
into the programme.^’” In newspaper articles, in speeches, in 
popuh; pamphlets, “propaganda” is indispensable; the 
programme of a party, however, must be distinguished by 
the precision ol its economics; it must contain nothing 
superlluous. 

Revision of the Part} Piofriamme, 

Vol 26, p. l64-()3 

*‘We are now ‘conquering I inland — this is using a nastv 
word — but not the way the robber barons ol international 
capitalism conquered it. We are winning Finland over by 
giving her complete freedom to live in alliance with us or 
with others, guaranteeing lull support for tl * working 
people of all nationalities against the bourgeoisie ol all 
countries. 

Speeih at thi First Atl-Russia C onfrtf nf 
the ylav^, \ol. 26, p .S44 

...The Central Committee pioposes to >ou that the name of 
our Party be changed to the Russian (a>mmunisl Part), with 
the word “Bolsheviks” added to it in brackets. We all 
recognise the necessity for this addition because the word 
“Bolshevik” has not only acquired rights of citizenship in the 
political life of Russia but also throughout the entire forei^i 
press, which in general way keeps ’ *ack of events in Russia. 
It has already been explained in our press that the name 
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“Social-Democratic Party” is scientifically incorrect.... 

Report on the Review of the Programme 
and on Changing the Name of the Party, 
Manh H, 1918, Extraordinary Seventh 
Congress 0 / the R.C.P.(B ). Vol. 27, 
p. 12G 

Finally I come to the chief objections that have been 
showered upon my article and my speech from all sides. 
Particularly heavy fire was directed at the slogan: “steal back 
the stolen”, a slogan in which, no matter how I look at it. I 
can find nothing wrong, when history comes on the scene. If 
we use the words “expropriate the expropriators” why can’t 
we do without Latin words? 

Reply to the Debate on the Report on the 
Immediate Tasks, Sey\ion of the All- 
Russia C.E.C., Vol. 27, p. S()7 

Let us point out, in passing, that when calling the 
non-Bolshe\ iks in Russia, i.e., the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, socialists, Kautsky was guided by th<‘ir name, 
that is, by a word, and not by the actual place they occupy in 
the struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
What a wonderful understanding and application of 
Marxism! 

riie Proletaiian Revolution and the Ren- 
egade Kautsky, Vol. 2H, p. 2:V2 

Bolshevism has popularised throughout the world the idea 
of the “dictatorship of the proletariat”, has translated these 
words from the Latin, first into Russian, and then into all 
the languages of the world, and has shown by the example of 
Soviet government that the workers and poor peasants, even of 
a backward country, even with the least experience, educa- 
tion and habits of organisation, have been able for a whole 
year, amidst gigantic difficulties and amidst a struggle against 
the exploiters (who were supported by the bourgeoisie of the 
whole world), to maintain the power of the working people, 
to create a democracy that is immeasurably higher and 
broader than all previous democracies in the world, and to 
start^ the creative work of tens of millions of workers and 
peasants for the practical construction of socialism. 

The Proletarian Revolution and the Ren- 
egade Kautsky, Vol. 2H, p. 29.‘5 
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The people are aware oi the greatness and significance of 
the struggle now going on. All that is needed is to find the 
practical form to enable the proletariat to establish its rule. 
Such a form is the Soviet system with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Dictatorship of the proletariat — until now these 
words were Latin to the masses. Thanks to the spread of the 
Soviets throughout the world this Latin has been translated 
into all modern languages; a practical form of dictatorship 
has been found by the working people. The mass of workers 
now understand it thanks to Soviet power in Russia, thanks 
to the Sjjartacus League in (Germany and to similar 
organisations in other countries, such as, for example, the 
Shop Stewards ("ommittees in Britain. All this shows that a 
revolutionary form of tfie dictatorship of the proletariat has 
been found, that the proletariat is now able to exercise its 
rule. 

SfH’eih at the Opening Session of the l‘irst 
( of the C ommiinist Inteinntionnl, 

V'ol p. 4 

We have succeeded in making the word ‘Soxiet’ intelligible 
in all languages. The masses have realised that their salvation 
lies in a workers’ and peasants’ government, in Soviets. 

Speeih DeUveied at a \Ueting ni the 
Peoples House, Piho^tad, Mauh IS, 
IQ19, Vol 29, p. 

...The word “freedom” is a good word. WV meet it at 
every step: freedom to trade, freedom to sell, freedom to sell 
oneself, and so forth. And there are Mensheviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries, rascals, who garble and distort tl is beautiful 
word “freedom” in every newspaper and in ery speech. 
But these are all crooks, capitalism’s prostitutes, who are 
trying to drag the people back to the past. 

The \ihievements and Diflmilties of the 
Soviet (foveiritneni, V\)l. 29, p. HO 

... Lake, for instance, the collapse of transport, which we 
are experiencing so well, or rather so badly, in our own case. 
This same thing is taking place in other countries, too, even 
in the victor countries.'^* And what does the collapse of 
transport mean under the imperialist svstem? A retiu n to the 
most primitive forms of commod :y production. We know 
very well what our profiteers or bagmen are. This latter 
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word, I think, has up to now been unknown to foreigners. 
And now? Sp>eak to the comrades who have arrived for the 
Congress of the Third International. It turns out that similai 
words are* beginning to appear in both Germany and 
Switzerland. And this is a category you cannot fit into any 
dictatorship of the proletariat; you have to return to the very 
dawn of capitalist society and commodity production. 

Report on the Party Programme, Maiih 
19, pAghth Congress of the R.C.P.(B ), 
Vol. 29, p 167 

In this country, in Russia, for the first time in the world 
history, the government of the country is so organised that 
only the workers and the working peasants, to the exclusion 
of the exploiters, constitute those mass organisations known 
as Soviets, and these Soviets wield all state power. That is 
why, in spite of the slander that the representatives of the 
bourgeoisie in all countries spread about Russia, the word 
“Soviet” has now become not only intelligible but popular all 
over the world, has become the favoiiiite word of the 
workers, and of all working people. 

What IS Soviet Power?, Vol. 29, p 248 

We are marching into battle — this is the meaning ol the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Gone is the time of naive, 
utopian, fantastic, mechanical and intellectual socialism, when 
jjeople imagined that it was sufficient to convince the 
majority, that it was sufficient to paint a beautiful picture of 
socialist society to persuade the majority to adopt socialism. 
Gone, too, is the time when it was possible to entertain 
oneself and others with these children’s fairy-tales. Marxism, 
which recognises the necessity for the class struggle, asserts 
that mankind can reach the goal of socialism only through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The word dictatorship is a 
cruel, stern, bloody and painful one; it is not a word to play 
with. Socialists advance this slogan because they know that 
the exploiters will surrender only after a desperate and 
relentless struggle, and that they will try to cover up their 
own rule by means of all sorts of high-sounding words. 

Deception of the People with Slogans of 
Freedom and Equality, Ma\ 19, 1919, 
First All-RiLssia Congress on Adult 
Education, Vol. 29, p. 355 
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...Today, in all countries, the word “Bolshevik” and the 
word “Soviet” have ceased to he regarded as queer terms, as 
they were only recently, like the word “Boxer”, which we 
repeated without understanding what it meant. The word 
“Bolshevik” and the word “Soviet” are now being repealed 
in all the languages of the world. 

DeiepUtm of the Peof)!/’ .nth Slogans of 
Fipfdom and Equality, May 19, 1919, 
Fnst All-Russin (Umgtess on Adult Edu- 
iahon, V^)!. 29, p. ‘W'l 

...Notwithstanding the extremely dillicult conditions that 
prevail, and the fact that the first socialist re\olution in 
history is taking place in a country with a very low level of 
culture, notwithstanding this, Soviet power has already won 
the recognition of the workers ol other countries. The 
phrase “dictatorship of the pioletariat” is a Latin phrase, 
and the working people who heard it lor the first time did 
not know what it meant, and did not know how it could be 
instituted. Now ihis Latin phrase has been translated into the 
modern languages and have shown that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is Soviet powei, the government under 
which the workers organise themselves and say that their 
organisation is superior to every other. No idler, no exploiter 
can belong to this organisation. This organisation has but 
one object, and that is, to overthrow capitalism. No false 
slogans, no fetishes like “freedom” and “equality”, will 
deceive us. We recognise no freedom, no equality, no labour 
democracy if it conflicts with the cause of emancipating 
labour from the yoke of capital. This is what we ii;v.')rporated 
in the Sovic't (lonstitution, and we have already won for it 
the sympathies of the workers ol all countries.... 

Deieptwn oj the People with Slogans of 
Fieedom and Equality, May 19, 1919, 
Fust All-Rmsin Congress on Adult Edu- 
cation, Vol. 29, p. 375-70 

...The word “commune” is being handled much too freely. 
Any kind of enterprise started by (Communists or with their 
participation is very often at once declared to be a 
“commune”, it being not infrequently forgotten that this very 
honourable title must be won by prolonged and peisistent 
effort, by practical achievement in genuine communist dev- 
elopment. 
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That is why, in my opinion, the decision that has matured 
in the minds of the majority of the members of the Central 
Executive Committee to repeal the decree of the Council ol 
People’s Commissars, as far as it pertains to the tith* 
“consumers’ communes’’,**’'* is quite right. Let the title be 
simpler — and, incidentally, the defects and shortcomings ol 
the initial stages of the new organisational work will not be 
blamed on the “communes’’, but (as in all fairness ih(') 
should be) on bad C'ommunists. It would be a good thing lo 
eliminate the word “commune” from coinmon use, to 
prohibit every Tom, Dick and Harry from grabbing at it, oi 
to allow this title lo be borne only by genuine communes, which 
have really demonstrated in practice (and have proved by th(‘ 
unanimous recognition of the whole of the surrounding 
population) that they are capable of organising their work in 
a communist mannc'r. First show that you are capable ol 
working without remuneration in the interests of society, in 
the interests of all the working people, show that you arc 
capable of “working in a revolutionary way”, that you au' 
capable ol raising productivity of labour, ol organising the* 
work in an c'xemplary manner, and then hold out your hand 
for the honourable title “commune”! 

(heal liegniunifT. Heioisni ol ilu 
Woikcrs in llir Real “Ciomnimiisi 
Subbotniks”, Vol. 29, p 431 

...As early as the period of sla\ery we find diverse forms ol 
the state in the countries that were the most advancc-d, 
cultured and civilised according to the standards of tli(‘ 
time — for example, in ancient Greece and Rome — which 
were based entirely on slavery.... A monarchy is the power ot 
a single person, a republic is the absence of any non-eleclcd 
authority; an aristocracy is the power of a relatively small 
minc^rity, a democracy is the power of the pc*ople (democracy 
in Greek literally means the power of the people). All these 
differences arose in the epoch of slavery.... 

The Slate. A l.C(ture Dclivcicd .it the 
Sveidltiv lJnivc*isily, july II, 1919, 
Vc)I. 29, p. 479 

...Incidentally, the name “Spartacist” now adopted by the 
German Communists — the only German party which is really 
fighting against the yc^ke of capitalism — was adopted by 
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them because Spaitacus was one ol the most piominent 
heioes of one of the greatest revolts ol slaves, whifh took 
plate about two thousand ycats ago lot many years the 
seemingly omnipotent Roman Finpiie, which rested critiiely 
on slavery, expeiienced the shcKks and blows oi a wide- 
spread uprising ol slaves who aimed and umttd to loim a 
cast army undei the Itadt'tship ol Spaitacus 

!hi Stdtf \ Itdiiu Dtlutud ii ilu 
Liiixdsitv |nl\ 11 l‘H<) 

\ol |) ISI 

^ [Ihe peasanlj has been aciUstoiTud loi ccnliiiies to 
(xpcct only oppitssioii iioin iht slate and he is ihtulou in 
ihc habit of icgarding c\ci>lhinii[ th.it comes liom the statc‘ 
with suspieion And if the ai^iieiiltin al communes ^l^c 
issistance to the peasants nierelv foi the put pose ol liillillint* 
the leltei ol the law such .issistance will be not onb useless 
but hatmful Foi the n.ime “.iirne ullLii al commune’ is a 
irie.it >ne a »s associated with the conception ol communism 
It will be a j^ood thinir il the communes show in pi ac lice that 
tlu\ aie inele^ed seiiously woikiin* loi the impiovemcnt ol 
jHas.int lainiinc;, that will undoubiedK cnh.incc the ptestn^t 
ol the ( onimumsts and the ( ommumst Pail\ but it has 
lu'cjuentl) happened th.it the communes h.i\e onlv sue 
(ceded in picwoking a lU'iratne attitude .111101114 the pe.isml 
i\ and the vvoid “commune h.is e\en at times become .1 
c.ill to fight eonimunism \nd this happened not onb when 
stupid atttMiipts weie in.idt to dii\e the peasants into the 
communes b) loiee Ihe absuiditv ol this w so olnious 
ih.il the Sovie't goveinment long .1140 loi bade it 

S/wh/j Dill onl at t/n hu\l ( uniruss ol 
Xirmnftira/ ( onimini s nn(f Xirniallinal 
\ihls Dtnwbn / /<//*> \()l U) 

\,\) l<)7 MS 

To beai this out, I would lelei to wh.it m oui cities h.is 
lieen called subbotniks I his is the name gnen to the 
sexetal hours’ unpaid \olunt.ii\ woik done In eit\ woikeis 
o\ei and above the usual wot king da\ and denoted to some 
public need The subbotniks were initiated 111 Moscow b\ the 
woikeis of the Moscow-Kazan Railwa) One ol the apoeals of 
the Soviet goveinment pointed out ,hat the Red Atmv men 
at the front ate m.tking unpreec'dentcM saeiifieen, and that. 
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in spite of all the hardships they are obliged to undergo, they 
are gaining unprecedented victories over our enemies, and at 
the same time stated that we can clinch our victories only if 
such heroism and such self-sacrifice are displayed not only at 
the front, but also in the rear. The Moscow workers 

responded to this appeal by organising subbotniks. 

Speeih Delivered at the First Congress of 
Agruultuial Communes and Agriiultuial 
Artels, Deiemhei 4, 1919, Vol. 30, 

p. 202 

...Despite the fact that we call oursevles the Communist 
Party, and that the name “Communist” is a scientific, 
European term, it is not as widespread in European and 
other countries as the word “Bolshevik” is. Our Russian 
word “Soviet” is one of the most widely used; it is not even 
translated into other languages, but is pronounced 

everywhere in Russian. 

speeih at a Meeting of the Mosiow Soviet 
in Celebration of the Fust Anniversary of 
the Third International, Marth b, 19110, 
Vol 30, p 418 

Comrades, Serrati has said that we have not yet invented a 
sincerometer — meaning by this French neologism an instru- 
ment for measuring sincerity. No such instrument has been 
invented yet. We have no need of one. But we do already 
have all instrument for defining trends. Comrade Seriati’s 
error, which I shall deal with later, consists in his having 
failed to use this instrument, which has been known for a 
long time. 

Speeih on the Ferms of Admission into 
the (.ornrnunist International, July IfO, 
Seiond Congress of the Communist Intel - 
national, Vol 31, p 246 


...But the majority of the peasants must support the 
working class because the workers have come to power for 
the first time in history, and because power has been taken 
by the class that had been most exploited. They have realised 
thit the working class is right, and have withdrawn their 
support from the bourgeoisie, which, by the way, they regard 
as a term of abuse. I met a peasant who complained about 
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present conditions and was obviously not in sympathy with 
the Soviet government’s food policy, and certain other issues. 
The poor peasants of his district had called him a 
“bourgeois”, and he felt this to be an affront. “I lefuse to be 
called by such a disgraceful name,” he said. And there is a 
world of meaning in the fact that this term has come to be 
regarded as an odious one by the peasants — even the 
well-to-d(3 middle peasants who have worked with their own 
hands, who know what it takes to earn a living, and who have 
been exploited by landowners and capitalists (and that is 
something they have all c‘xperienced). It is the basis of our 
^propaganda and agitation, and tl>e influeiKe exercised by the 
working class through the state. It is this support of the 
peasant masses that the working class is assured of in spite of 
the resistance of the rich and profiteering crowd. 

Spmh Ihhveu'd at the h ninth \II-Ru\sia 

('nnpew oj (iaimnit Wnikpys, Fehtuaiy 

(1 1921, Vol pp IIS- 110 


...You write that I have “slipped up”. On the one hand, 
you say, by leasing forests, lands, etc., we are introducing 
stale capitalisrn, and on the other hand, he (Lenin) “talks” 
about “expropriating the landowners”. 

rhis seems to you a contradiction. 

You are mistaken. Expropriation means depiivation of 
property. A lessee is not a property-owner. I’hat means there 
is no contradiction. 

rhe introduction of capitalism (in moderation and skilfully, 
as I say more than once in my pamphlet is possible 
without restoring the landowners’ property. A ^ease is a 
contract for a period. Both ownership and control lemain with 
us, the workers’ state. 

To M. F. Sokolov, ^/«^ 16. 1921, 
Vol. ^5, p. 491 


...“Green coal” (the utilisation of small local water power 
resources for electrification),... 

The Fax in Kind (The Sisiniicancc of 
the Neu Polii\ .inci lls C’.onflilions), 
Vol 32, }j. 354 

My chief amendment is aimed at deleting the passage 
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which calls the leaders of the II and II 1/2 Internationals 
accomplices of the world bourgeoisie.**^’ You might as well 
call a man a “jackass”. It is absolutely unreasonable to risk 
wrecking an affair of tremendous practical importance loi 
the sake of giving oneself the extra pleasure of scoldinii 
.scoundrels, whom we shall be scolding a thousand times <u 
another place and time. 

l.etler to Mnnhns of thr Vohthuieau of 
the R.('.P.(B) with Remmks In tin 

Diaft Rrsolution foi the Fits! Fxtenilvil 
Plenary Meeting of the C'onnntern F\e(u- 
twe on Paituifmtion in a ('onfereni/ 0 / 
the Three International Vol. IL', 
pp. 4()(M)1 

The term “Nepman” that you use leads to some 
misunderstanding. This word is made up of the abbreviation 
NEP, which .stands for “New Economic Policy”, and the 
word “man”. Together it means “a man, or representatixe. 
of this New Economic Policy”. This term first arose as a 
journalese nickname lor the small huckstcT, or individual 
who took advantage of the free market lor all sorts ol 
abuses. 

Outwarcll), what strikes the c^ye most in the New Econom- 
ic Policy is that people like the “Nc'pman”, that is, people 
of all sorts who “buy and sell”, as you say, come to the 
fore. 

But xhc actual economic activities of the actual majority ol 
the population by no means consist in this. For example, it is 
sufficient to point to the activities ol the vast mas.ses of the 
peasantry who, precisely at the present time, are displayint» 
tremendous energy and .self-sacrifice in restoring theii 
tillage, their agricultural implements, their houses, larm 
builefings, etc. On the other hand, at this very moment the 
industrial workers are displaying equal energy in improv- 
ing their tools, in replacing worn out tools by new ones, 
in restoring wrecked, dilapidated or damaged buildings, 
etc. 

The “Nepmen”, if we are to employ this term, which 
belongs rather to the realm of journalese than to the realm 
of^serious political economy, make more noise than theii 
economic power warrants. I am therefore afraid that 
anybody who in a vulgarised way applied to our “Nepmen” 
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ihe proposition of historical materialism that economic power 
must be followed by political power, is in danger ol falling 
into serious error, and even of becoming the victim of a 
^eries of ridiculous misunderstandings. 

Inlnvinv uulh \nhnt Rnti^nnu', "\fan- 
thestei dumdimi" ( ojtfsfwndrul Soc- 
onci \t‘tsio!i, Voi lOrvOT 

Let us hope that our new WoikeiV and Peasants’ 
Inspection'^"’ will abandon what the Fiendi call pruderie. 
which we may call ridiculous primness, oi lidiciiloiis swank, 
tjand which plays entirely into the hands of oiii So\iel and 
Party bureaucracy. 


Betti) heieei. but Bette), \'(>1 S?, p. 401 

...Postnikov has full) proved his point on the “tieinendous 
diversity” in the economic status of the various households. 
Tins livcisity applies not only to the properly status of the 
peasants and the si/e of the areas thev cultivate, hut even to 
the character of the taiming in the dilfeient gioups. That is 
still not all. It turns out that the terms “diversity” and 
“dilferentiation* are inadeejuate f()r a full dcsciiption of the 
phenomenon. When one peasant owns one draught animal 
and another 10, we call that differentiation; but w'hen one 
rents scores of dessiatines (d land above* the allotment that 
satisfies his nc'eds, with the sole object of deriving profit 
fiom its exploitation, thus depriving anothei peasant of the 
opportunity of renting land which he iec|uirc in orclei to 
feed his family, wx' obviously are faced with son: hing much 
bigger; we have to call that sort of thing “strife (p. 32!^), a 
“struggle of economic interests” (p. XXXlIk Although he 
employs these terms, Postnikov does not fully appreciate 
their importance; nor dc^es he see that the terms themselves 
are inadequate. To rent allotment land from the im- 
poverished section of the population, and to hire as a 
labourer the peasant who has ceased to lun hi.^ fwvn faim is 
something more than mere strife — it is downright exploita- 
tion. 

Sew tiO)io))n( l)evelof)))U’uLs ni Peastmt 
Life, (C)ii V ^ . Post ni ken Peasant 
Farmhi^ ni South Russia), Vol. 1, 
pp. 4:t-4'1 



...The employment of hired labour in the top group*’’” 
must therefore be on a larger scale than the authoi 
estimates, so that the big money income obtained by tlit* 
peasants of this group largely (if not entirely) represents 
income from capital, in the specific meaning of that term 
given to it by scientific political economy. 

Sew Kitmomu Developments tn Peasatit 
Life (On Y Postnikox’s Peasoni 
Farming in South Russia), Vol. 1, p. OS 

To correct the diagram given above we must begin b\ 
ascertaining the content of the concepts dealt with. B\ 
commodity production is meant an organisation of social 
economy in which goods are produced by separate, isolated 
producers, each specialising in the making of some one 
product, so that to satisfy the needs of society it is necessarv 
to buy and sell products (which, therefore, become com- 
modities) in the market. By capitalism is meant that stage oi 
the development of commodity production at which not onl\ 
the products of human labour, but human labour-powei 
itself becomes a comnuxlily. 


On the So-Called Market Question, 

Vol. 1, p. 9.S 

...The question of the market is entirely eliminated, 
because the market is nothing other than the expression ol 
that division of labour and commodity production.... 

On the So-(j'alled Market Question, 

Vol. 1, p. 108 

Another reason why the “fr iends of the people” so 

freely ignore facts of this kind is that their conception of 

capitalism has not advanced beyond the commonplace vulgar 
idea that a capitalist is a wealthy and educated employer who 
runs a large machine enterprise — and they refuse to 
consider the scientific content of the term. 

What the *'Friends of the People" Aie 
and How 'Fhey Fight the Social-Dem- 
ocrats, Vol. 1, pp. 208-09 

The “friends of the people,” ... simply cannot grasp the 
point that capital is a certain relation between people, a 
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I elation which remains the same whethci the categories 
under comparison are at a highei oi a lowei level of 
development Bourgeois economists have never been able to 
understand this, they have always ob)ctted to such a 
definition of capital I recall how one of them, wilting in 
Russkaya Mys/*” about Sieber’s book (on Marx’s theory), 
quoted this definition (cajiital is a wlation), and indignantly 
put exclamation maiks aftei it 

]\hat the luind\ of tht Peoph \it 
and Uoii Ihn I itrht th( Sonal 
Dtmoaals Vol 1 p 2J7 


Accoi cling to iht* tetniinology established in out liberal 
and Naiodmk press, the meaning ol the word ‘ pc^ople’s" is 
one that lules out the exploitation of the one who woiks — so 
that by the definition he gi\es the authoi actualU conceals 
the undoubted lact that in oui pe'asant e'cononn there is the 
\ciy same appropriation ol suiplus-\aluc, the \ei) same woik 
foi oiheis a-) pievail outside ol the ‘ eommunit) " .md so 
opens the doors wide to sentimental and unctuous 
Pharisaism 

Ihi I(onomn ( onttnt of \ayodtsw and 
tht ( of It in \fi Stm i s Hook 

\ ol 1 p 5()i 

I use the expiession “pettv bouigeois not in the 
Ol dinar y, but in the politic al-e c ononne sense \ small 
producer, operating unciei a system of commodity 
e'conomy — these aie the two leatuies of the co > cpt “petty 
bouigeois,” Kleinburgei, oi what is the saim ^hing, the 
Russian meshthanin It thus includes both the peasant and the 
handieiaitsman, whom the Naicxlniks alwa\s olaced on the 
same footing — and quite iightK, loi they aie both produc- 
ers, they both work loi the inaiket, and cliflei onl) m the 
degree of development oi eommodit> eeonomv 

rh( lumowK ( onUnt \arodi\iu and 
C 1 tin ism ol It in Mi Stiuit s Hook 
\ol 1 p 

This mistake of Ephruey’s wms due to the verv same 
narrow interpretation of the terms “petty-bourgeois” doc- 
trine and “reactionai v” doctrine leferied to above in 
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connection with the first of these terms. They by no means 
imply the selfish greed of the small shopkeeper, or a desire 
to halt social development, to turn back: they simply indicate 
the given author’s mistaken point of view, his limited 
understanding and narrow outlook, which prompt the choice* 
of means (for the achievement of very good aims) that 
cannot be effective in practice, and that can satisfy e)nl\ 
the small producer or be of service te) the defenders of the 
past. 

A C 'harm ion of h'.ionomu Rowan 

tidsm, Vol. 2, p. 21.S 

3) I’he sum-total of all the econe>inic contradictions amoni^ 
the peasantry eonstitutes what we call the differentiation ol 
the peasantry. The peasants themselves very aptly and 
striking!) characterise this process with the term “depeasant- 
ising.” 

I'he Devvlopmvnt of C'.apitalism in Rus- 
sia, Vol. 3, p. 17:^ 

...The autocracy (absolutism, unlimited monarchy) is a 
form of rule under which all supreme power is wielded 
wholly and indivisibly by an absolute monarch, the tsar.... 

A Rehopmie Tiend in Ruwinn Soiial 
Demo(in(\ Vol. 4, p. 264 

... This type of government in which the people participate 
in legisjation and administiation is called the ( onstitntiotml 
form of government (constitution = law on the participation of 
people’s representatives in legislation and the administration 
of the state).... 

, A Retrogiadr Tiend in Russian Sotial- 
Dcmodaiy, Vol. t, p. 20.5 

Capitalism is the name given to that social system undei 
which the land, factories, implements, etc., belong to a small 
number of landed proprietors and capitalists, while the mass 
of the people possesses no property, or very little property, 
and is compelled to hire itself out as workers. 

(hi Strikes, Vol. 4. p. .SI 1 

...The first issue of Rabochaya Mysl^^^ shows that the term 
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ttonomism” (which, o( touisc, wc do not pioposc to 
ahandon, since, in one way ot another, this designation has 
ilieady established itself) does not adequately (onvty the real 
(haiattei of the new tieiid 

What h to Ht Dofit Bninirn, Quts 
lions ol Oui Momiiuiii \ ol S 
iS() 

I his new and bettci society is called sodnlist socuty The 
leadline’s about this society aic called soanlism 1 he woikeis 
unions which In2;ht foi this betlei oidci of socieU aic called 
S(H lal-Demoontu pai tie s 

It tin Rum! Pont Vol (> p ^(il 

Thioughout the whole ol Fin ope woikeis who own no 
land and no woikshops and woik foi olhci people loi wai^e s 
ill then li\es aie called pi oh (mums 

In tin Ruml Pont v ol h p ^(>0 

Bouii^cois means a piopeits-ownci The l)oiiit»c()isie aie 
ill the pi opeitv -owners taken toi^ethei A bii^ boln^e()ls is 
the owiui ol bur piopeitv \ pell\ bom i^eois is the ownei ol 
sm ill piopcrty Ihe w old s bounce oisie ind piolctaiiat mean 
the same as piopert}-owneis and woikeis the neh and the 
pool, Ol those who live on the 1 iboiii of otlitis and those 
who work lot othets foi waives 

lo tin Ruml Pont \ ol (> p i7t 
loot noli 

A pi oeji amine is a biiel, eleai and piecise iteinent oi 
all thi thintrs a party is sttnwe; and \is;htiug fot 

In tin Ruml / m \ ol (> p 

Indiiect taxes are such taxes that aie not imposed diiectl) 
on land ot on a house but aic paid b\ tlic people ntdiudly 
m the loim of highei piiees foi what lhe\ buv 

To tin Rinul Pont \ ol () p 4(10 

What IS the (lass struggh ^ It is a stiuggle ol one pait ol the 
people against the othei, a struggle waged bv the n isses of 
those who have no lights, aie opp’essecl and engage in toil, 
against the privileged, the oppressors and diones a struggle 
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of the wage-labourers, or proletarians, against the property- 
owners, or bourgeoisie. 


To the Rural Poor, Vol. 6, p. 421 

...Confiscation means alienation of property without com- 
pensation.... 

Reply to Criticism of Out Draft Pro- 
gramme, Vol. 6, p. 4!i() 

...When there are two sides, each with its definite trend, 
irresolute waverers between the two are described by the 
term “Marsh”, instead of which one could, I .suppose, use 
“golden mean”. 

Speethes on Measures to Restore Pea(e in 
the Party. January 16(29), Session of the 
Council of the R.S.D.L.P., Vol. 7. 
p. 170 

...The word bureaucracy might be translated into Russian 
as concentration on place and position. Bureaucracy means 
subordinating the interests of the luork to the interests ol 
one’s own (areer; it means focusing attention on places and 
ignoring the work itself; it means wrangling over (o-optaiioji 
instead of fighting for ideas.... 

One Step forward. Two Steps Haik, 
Vol. 7, p. 

...It was not so very long ago that the only manifestation ol 
the people’s struggle against the autocracy was revolts — 
unconscious, unorganised, spontaneous, sometimes wild out- 
breaks... 

The Revolutionary Army and the Rev- 
olutionary Covemment, Vol. 8, p. 560 

By the Party’s tactics we mean the Party’s political conduct, 
or the character, direction, and methods of its political 
activity. Tactical resolutions are adopted by Party congresses 
in order to accurately define the political conduct of the 
Party as a whole with regard to new tasks or in view of a new 
political situation. 

Two Tat his of Sotial-Demotraty tn the 
Demoiratic Revolution, Vol. 9, p. 22 

...Indeed, the “conquest of power” by Social-Democracy is 
precisely a socialist revolution, nor can it be anything else if 
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we use these words in their direct and usual meaning 

I WO Tadiis of Sofia/ Dtmocracs in thi 
Democialu Rt'voliition Vol 9 p y2. 

Let us see whethei the lesltictions the C onlerence 
imposed on the lormalion of levolutionaty ^oxernnients and 
on participation in them, which are now admitted in 
pi maple, are reasonable We are not aw ire of tlie distinclion 
between “episodic” and “pioMsional” + We aie all aid that 
the former woid, which is “new” and foreign, is iiieiel) a 
scieen foi lack of clear thinkini^ 

I no VtuiHs of Sofia/ Dtrnodaiy in tin 
Dftnodatii RiLolutum \ ol 9 p 79 

What is meant by “i evolutionary communes”-' Does this 
concept differ fiom “a provisional levolutionat v govein- 
menl”, and, if so, in what lespect'' I he gentlemen of the 
Confeience do not know themselves ( onfusion of i evolution- 
al "ho**(ht leads them, as veiv often happens, to 
1 ev thtlwnary, Ithyast-monG^nine; Indeed, the use of the words 
“revolutionary commune” in a resolution passed bv rep 
lescntatives ol Social-Democracv is levolutionai v phrase- 
nu)n^elln^ and nothing else Marx often condemned such 
phrase-mongering in which some “chaiming” terms from 
the outworn past are used to conceal the tasks of the luture 
In such cases the ehaiin of a teim which has alreadv plavcd 
Its part in history becomes so much useless and harmful 
tinsel, a child’s rattle We must give the workers and the 
whole people a clear and unambiguous notion a to why we 
want a provisional revolutionaiy government t be set up, 
and exactly what changes we shall bring about if Ae exercise 
decisive influence on the governinent on the verv dav 
following the victory of the popular msuiiection which has 
already commenced 

/uf) imiits of So( ml Dt nuniois in tin 
I){rno(Kiti( Rdointion \ ol 9 p 80 

A lepublic and an armed uprising are definite political 
categories Opposition is a purely parliamentary term This 


* The first word was in scholarly list a* ht tiriu while the sitoiid was 

and still is, cc^lloquial Russian — Id 
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term is so vague that it can include the Octobrists, and the 
Party of Peaceful Renovation, and, in fact, all who arc 
dissatisfied with the government.... 

HUhs with the C'.tulels, Vt)l. 11, p. SI I 


What mass organisations can grow on the soil of group 
needs, the Lord alone knows. By group, something small is 
always meant, something diametrically opposed to the mass. 
The authors of the resolution string words together withoui 
thinking of concrete, definite content. 

What then does this mean — mass organisations on the soil 
of lo(al needs? What sort of organisation the authors have in 
mind is again not clear. If they are talking about such 
organisations as consumers’ societies, co-operatives, etc., their 
distinctive feature is certainly not their lotal character. The 
Mensheviks’ love of platitudinous phrases, their evasion ol 
the concrete exposition of a question, is a purely intellectualist 
trait. It is at root alien to the proletariat, and harmful from 
the standpoint of the proletariat. 

Arifpy Embaytas\nient ( I he Question 
ol the Lahoin Cit)Mgiess), \'ol PJ, 
pp. :V20.t>l 


...All boycott is a struggle, not within thi‘ Irainework ol a 
given institution, but against its emergente, or, to put it moie 
broadly, against it becoming operative.... 


.\ffaimt Hoyiolt. Notes ol a Social- 
Deiiioctatic Publitist, \'ol. Hi, p. 19 

... The connection between boycott and the broad revolution- 
ary upswing is thus obvious: boycott is the most decisive 
means of struggle, which rejects not the lorm of organisation 
of the given institution, but its very existence. Boycott is a 
declaration of open war against the old regime, a ditect 
attack upon it.... 

Against Boycott. Notes ol a Social- 
Democratic Publicist, Vol. 13, p. 

Ntitionalisation is the transfer of all the land to the 
ownership of the state. State ownership means that the state is 
entitled to draw the rent from the land and to lay down 
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ireneial rules goveinnig the possession and use ol the land 
toi the whole counliy 

I hi hoirjamnu of Soaal 

l)evuHi(i(\ iti thi Insl Russian Rnolu 
turn /W5 /Wr \<)1 1 , |) nv 

That the pcasantu is a class ol peftv propurtots that can 
“strike together” against the landioids and the aulocrac), 
“on the same side ol the banicades” with llu proletariat in 
the bourgeois rexolution, and that in this ri\oliition it can, in 
ceriain cases, march in “alliance” with the proletariat, while 
leinannng cjuite «i sepaiate clas^ ol capitalist sociclv 

Una thf ^(Hinlist Rt inlulion/nn s Sum 
I \> Uu RfiiilulKm aiifl Hint tin Rt ulu 
tiou lla^ SiimrtKfl Hum if) \ ol K) 
p r>i 


1 he Soc ialist-Re\oliitionar 1 C s ’ ha\< nluays used the ter in 
tuid(Wft',( p<\isantr\ The revolution levcaled the political 
])liVsiC)gnom} ol the ])r esent-d.i\ Russian pcas.inli\ and has 
proved it to be a liudovik trend In that cast the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries were right, \ou will sav I hat is not 
so Hisloi) in us non\ has jncscivcd and ])(ipciuatcd the 
Socialist Revcilutionaiies’ tom, but gave it the (ontinlation that 
was predicted b) the Social-Democrats On the moot c]iu stion 
IS to the j)elt\ -bourgeois nature of the labouring ))casanti\ 
the history ol the revolution has shared the honouis bctwcTii 
us and the Socialist-Revolutionaries as follows to them it 
gave the xuord and to ns the sn/nten/o The labouring 
peasants, wlnrm the Soc ialisl-Rc*volulionai les la'ded to thf 
skies IhjoK' the revolution, piovc'd dunns; the i volution to 
1 h such Iiudoviks that the Soc lalisi-Rcwolutionai ics had to 
disown thern^ 

Him thi Sadulisl Riiolulnniaiu s Sum 
I j) tiu Riinlutwu and Hou tiu Rmtiu 
twn }Ias Sumnud Hum I ft \ ol 1*) 

p 

The desertions Irorn the Parts mean its pur ilication, the> 
mean getting rid ol its least stable element, ol its unreliable 
friends, of its “fellow-travellers” (Mitlaufo), who always 
joined the pioletaiiat foi a while and who were iccruited 
from among the petty bouigeoisie or from among the 
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“declassed”, i.e., people thrown out of the orbit of some 
definite class. 


On the Road, Vol. 15, pp. 353-51 

...A fighting agreement cannot be contraposed to a 
political bloc, for the latter concept embraces the former. A 
political bloc at various historical moments takes the form 
either of “a fighting agreement” in connection with insurrec- 
tion, or of a parliamentary agreement for “joint action 
against the Black Hundreds and Cadets”, and so on. 

The Atm of the Pioletarian Struggle ni 

Ou7 Revolution. Vol. 15, p. 373 

Fideism is a doctrine which substitutes faith for knowledge, 
or which generally attaches significance to faith. 

Materialism and Empirio-Critmsm. 

Vol. 14, p. 19, fool note 

Frankly and bluntly did Bishop Berkeley argue! In oiii 
time these very same thoughts on the “economical” elimina- 
tion of “matter” from philosophy are enveloped in a much 
more artful form, and tonfused by the use of a “new” 
terminology so that these thoughts may be taken by naive 
people tor “recent” philosophy! 

Mateiiulism and Empmo-Cntni^in, 

Vol. 14, p. 29 

For every scientist who has not been led astray by 
professorial philosophy, as well as for every materialist, 
sensation is indeed the direct connection between conscious- 
ness and the external world; it is the transformation of tlie 
energy of external excitation into the fact of consciousness. 
I’his transformation has been, and is, observed by each of us 
a million times on every hand. The sophism of idealist 
philosophy consists in the fact that it regards sensation as 
being not the connection between consciousness and the 
external world, but a fence, a wall, separating consciousness 
from the external world — not an image of the external 
phenomenon corresponding to the sensation, but as the “sole 
enity”. 

Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, 

Vol. 14, p. 51 
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Just such gibberish, and of this a word or two will suffice, 
is the special terminology of Avenarius, who coined a 
plenitude of diverse “notals”, “securals”, “fidentials”, etc., 
etc. Our Russian Machists for the most part shamefacedly 
avoid this professorial rigmarole, and only now and again 
bombard the reader (in order to stun him) with an 
“existential” and such like. But if naive people take these 
words for a species of bio-mechani( s, the German 
philosophers, who are themselves lovers of “ei iidite” words, 
laugh at Avenarius. To say “notal” (no/m = known), or to say 
that this or the other thing is known to me, is absolutely one 
tiiid the same, says Wundt in the section entitled “Scholastic 
Character of the Empirio-critical System”. And, indeed, it is 
the purest and most dreary scholasticism. 

Matnuilism and Einpirw-C'.rituism, 

Vol 14, |>. 9.1 

It mav he asked in what way the position of the agnostic as 
outlined by Engels differs from the position of Mach? In the 
“new” term “element”? But it is sheer childishness to believe 
that a nomenclature can change a philosophical line, 
that sensations when called “elements” cea.se to be sensa- 
tions! 

MuteitaU'tin and tmpirio-Ciiti<i\m, 

Vol. 14, p. 1()« 

...We materialists follow Engels in calling the Kantians and 
Humeans agnostics because they deny objective reality as the 
source of our sen.sations. Agnostic is a Greek ^ord: a in 
(iieek means “no”, gnosis “knowledge”. 

Materialism and hmpina-Cutuism, 

Vol. 14, p. 12H 

...Matter is a philosophical category denoting the objective 
leality which is gixen to man by liis sensations, and which is 
copied, photographed and reflected by our sensations, while 
existing independently of them. Therefore, to say that .such a 
concept can become “antiquated” is childish talk a senseless 
repetition of the arguments of fashionable reactionary 
philosophy. 

MaterialtM and Kmfnno-Crituiim, 

Vol. 14, p. 130 


13-231 
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...Note: Mr. Bazarov refers to that question as “notorious”, 
i.e., one that had been raised before, that was already known 
in April 1910! 

Mmxism and '*Nasha Zaryo’\ Vol. 17 
p. 55-56 

...A split means the formation of two political collectives 
instead of one.... 

Against Vnity — With the Liquidalon 
V^ol. 17, p. 495 

Democracy is the rule of the majority. Only universal, 
direct and equal elections can be called democratic. Onl) 
such committees are democratic as have been elected by the 
entire population on the basis of universal suffrage. This 
follows from the general, basic, elementary truths ol 
democracy so indisputably that it even seems strange to have 
to explain it to the Cadet gentlemen. 

The ('atifis and the Agratum Queslinn, 
Vol. IK. p. 2H2 

A revolutionary is not one who becomes revolutionary with 
the onset of the revolution, but one who defends ihv 
principles and slogans of the revolution when reaction is 
most violent and when liberals and demociats vacillate to the 
greatest degree. A revolutionary is one who teaches the masses 
to struggle in a revolutionary manner and nobody can 
possibly forsee (make a “forecast” of) the results ol that 
“teaching”. 

Notes of a Fuhluist, V(»I. 19, pp 


...Agnosticism (from the Greek words “a” no and “gnosis” 
knowledge) is vacillation' between materialism and idealism, 
i.e., in practice it is vacillation between materialist science and 
clericalism.... 

Twenty-h'ifth Amiwersaiy of the Death nj 
Joseph Dietzgen, Vol. 19, p. 80 

...Reformism is bourgeois deception of the workers, who, 
despite individual improvements, will always remain wage- 
slices, as long as there is the domination of capital. 

Marxism and Reformism^ Vol. 19, 
p. 372 
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The Party n the sum-total of its ortranisations linked 
togethei in a sim>U whole I he Patty is the organisation of 
the working class divided into a long chain of all kinds of 
local and special, cential and gencial organisations 

Hou \ern /nwlidi Dtmolishe\ I uj 
mdationism \ ol p 402 

The patty is the politically conscious adsanced section of 
the class, it is its \anguard The sticngth ol that sanguaid is 
ten times, a hundicd times inoic than a hundicd times 
gicatei than its nurnbets 

\<in ton /ii\iitiih l)im(ilt\h(\ I uj 

tadtihmnsm \ ol 10 p 10() 

IcKkouts, le, the mass dischaige of woikcis h\ connnon 
niucment among emplovtis is as nettssais md incsitalilc a 
phenomenon in capitalist socieU as stiikcs nt 

lojins of thi \\ (nkni^ ( loss Mo nmut 
(Ilu IfKkoiit 111(1 \I iiMst I ulus) 
\<)1 20 p JOO 

The oppoitunists ire houiircois enemies ol the jiio 
letaihin levolutKm >\h() in peaceful nines eaii\ on then 
houiireois work in seeiet concealini* themscKes uithin tlie 
uoiktis parties while in tunes of eiisis the\ nnmuhald^ 
|)iove to be open allies ol the nilitt unite el boui oisie lioin 
the eonseivative to the most i lelie il anel deinoei itic ])ait of 
the lattei liom the fiee thinkeis to the lelitrious md deiual 
sec lions 

What \i\l On ilu Ta (onlront 
nil, ihi Woiktis Pniits with Rci^utl 
to eippoiuinism dtul So( 111 ( h 111 
Miiisin \ol 21 p lit) 

If It weie neeessai\ to i;i\e the biielest possible definition 
>1 imperialism we should have to si) th it nnpc ii ilisin is the 
monopol) sta^e of capitalism Such a definit^'on would 
include what is most nnpoitant foi on the one hand 
finance capital is the bank capital ol i lew \ei\ bn:; 
monopolist banks mel^ed with the capital of the monopolist 
associations of indiistiialists, anel, on the othei hand the 
division of the wciild is the tiansitio fiom a colonial policy 
which has extended without hiiiehanee to te intones unsei/ed 



by any capitalist power, to a colonial policy of monopolist 
possession of the territory of the world, which has been 
completely divided up. 

But very brief definitions, although convenient, for they 
sum up the main points, are nevertheless inadequate, since 
we have to deduce from them some especially important 
features of the phenomenon that has to be defined. And so, 
without forgetting the conditional and relative value of all 
definitions in general, which can never embrace all the 
concatenations of a phenomenon in its full development, we 
must give a definition of imperialism that will include the 
following five of its basic features: 

(1) the concentration of production and capital has 
developed to such a high stage that it has created monopolies 
which play a decisive role in economic life; (2) the merging 
of bank capital with industrial capital, and the creation, on 
the basis of this “finance capital”, of a financial oligarchy; (3) 
the export of capital as distinguished from the export of 
commodities acquires exceptional importance; (4) the forma- 
tion of international monopolist capitalist associations which 
share the world among themselves, and (5) the territorial 
division of the whole world among the biggest capitalist 
powers is completed. 

Irnffeiialism, the Highest Stage of Cap- 
italism, Vol. 22. |) 26fi 

...The concept of annexation usually includes: (1) the 
concept of force (joining by means of force); (2) the concept 
of oppression by another nation (the joining of 
regions, etc.), and, sometimes (3) the concept of violation of 
the status quo.... 

I he Disiusswn on Self-Determination 
Summed i'p, Vol. 22, p. 328 


What, generally speaking, is “defence of the fatherland”? 
Is it a scientific concept relating to economics, politics, 
etc.? No. It is a much bandied about current expression, 
sometimes simply a philistine phrase, intended to justify the 
war. 

A Caricature of Marxism and Imperialist 
Eionomism, Vol. 23, p. 32 
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Economically, imperialism (or the “era” of finance capi- 
tal — it is not a matter of words) is the highest stage in the 
development of capitalism, one in which production has 
assumed such big, immense proportions that free competition 
gives way to monopoly. That is the etonornu essence of 
imperialism. Monopoly manifests itself in trusts, syndicates, 
etc., in the omnipotence of the giant hanks, in the buying 
up of raw material .sources, etc., in the concentration of 
banking capital, etc. Everything hinges on ecc^nomic mo- 
nopoly. 

.\ ('aruntuif of Xfarxtsm and Imperial- 
i\t Eionomism, V'ol. p. 42 

name “S<Kial-Democrac\ ” is sdentifually incorrect, as 
Marx frequently pointed out, in particular, in the C'ritiqne of 
the Gotha Programme in IS?:"), and as F.ngels reaffirmed in a 
more popular form ifi 1894. From capitalism mankind can 
pass directly only to socialism, i.e., to the social owncTship of 
the means of production and the distribution of products 
according tc; the amount of work performc‘d hy each 
individual. Our Parly looks farther ahead: socialism must 
inevitably evolve gradually into communism, upon the 
banner of which is inscrihc*d the motto, “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs”. 

That is my first argument. 

Here is the second: the sc'cond part of the name of our 
Party (Social- Democrats) is also scientificallv incorrect. Democ- 
racy is a form of state, whereas we Marxists are opposed to 
every kind of state. 

The leaders of the Second International (1889-1914), 
Plckhanov, Kautsky and their like, have vulgarised and 
distc^rtecl Marxism. 

Marxism differs from anarchism in that it recognises the 
need for a state for the purpose of the transition to socialism; 
but (and here is where we differ from Kautsky and Co.) not a 
state of the type of the usual parliamentary bourgeois- 
democratic republic, but a state like the Paris Ccnninune of 
1871 and the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies of 1905 and 
1917. 

My third argument: living reality, the revolution, has 
already actually established in our country, albeit in a weak 
and embryonic form, precisely this i^ew type of “state”, 
which is not a state in the proper sense of the word.... 
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The term democracy is not only scientifically incorrect 
when applied to a Communist Party; it has now, since March 
19 simply become blinkers put on the eyes of the 
revolutionary people and preventing them from boldly and 
freely, on their own initiative, building up the new: the 
Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’, and all other Deputies, as the 
sole power in the “slate” and as the harbinger of the 
“withering away” of the state in every form. 

My fourth argument: we must reckon with the actual 
situation in which socialism finds itself internationally. 

It is not what it was during the years 1871 to 1914, when 
Marx and Engels knowingly pul up with the inaccurate, 
opportunist term “Social-Democracy”. For in those days, attei 
the defeat of the Paris C'ommune, history made slow 
organisational and educational work the task of the day. 
Nothing else was possible. 

rhe Tasks of tfn' t\olrtaiuit in (hn 
Revolution, Vol. 24, p. H4-S6 

...The Soviets are an institution which does not exist in any 
ordinary bourgeois- parliamentary state and cannot exist side 
by side with a bourgeois government. They are the new, 
more democratic type of state which we in our Party 
resolutions call a peasant-pi'oletarian democratic republic, 
with power belonging solely to the Soviets ol Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies.... 

Speeih on the Atlitiule Fowaids the 
Piovisumal Goveinment, June 4(17). 
Tiist .Ml-Russia Coiifpiss of Soviets of 
Woikeis' and Soldteis' Deputies, \^)I. 25, 
p. 18 

...The dictatoiship of the proletariat is a scientific term 
indicating the class which plays the leading role in it and the 
special form of state power called dictatorship, i.e., power 
based not on law or elections, but directly on the armed 
force of a particular section of the population. 

An tpideniK o\ Ciedulity, Vol. 25, 
p. 1)5 


The dialectician Engels remained true to dialectics to the 
end of his days. Marx and I, he said, had a splendid, 
scientifically exact name for the party, but there was no real 
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party, i.c., no mass proletarian party. Now (at the end of the 
nineteenth century) there was a real party, but its name was 
scientifically wrong. Never mind, it would “pass muster”, so 
long as the party devel()f)ed, so long as the scientific inaccuracy 
of its name was not hidden from it and ditl not hinder its 
development in the right direction! 

Perhaps some wit would console us Bolsheviks in the 
manner of Engels: we have a real party, it is developing 
splendidly; even such a meaningless and ugly term as 
“Bolshevik” will “pass muster”, although it expresses 
nothing whatever but the purely accidental fact that at the 
Brussels-London (Congress of 1903 we were in the majori- 
f^....* Perhaps now that the persecution of our Party by 
republicans and “revolutionary” petty-bourgeois democrats 
in July and August has earned the name “Bolshevik” such 
universal respect, now that, in addition, this persecution 
marks the tremendous historical progress our Party has 
made in its real development — perhaps now even T might 
hesitate to insist on the suggestion I made in April to change 
the name of out Party. Perhaps I would propose a 
“compromise” to my comrades, namely, to call ourselves the 
Communist Party, but to retain the word “Bolsheviks” in 
brackets. 

rhf' State and Revolution, Vol. 25, 
|). 400 


Bonapartism (from Bonaparte, the name of the two 
French emperors) is a name applied to a government which 
endeavours to appear non-partisan by taking advantage ol a 
highly acute struggle between the parties of the capitalists 
and the wc^rkers. Actually serving the capitalists, such a 
government dupes the workers most ol all by [>romises and 
petty concessions. 

Lessons of the Revolution, \^)1. 25, 
p. 240, fooiiiou* 

Blackmail is the extortion of money under threat of 
exposing certain facts or invented “stories” which may be 
disagreeable to the person concerned, or under threat of 
causing him some other unpleasantness. 


* Majority in Russian is bolshimtvo: hence the name Bolshevik. — Tr. 
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Political blackmail is the threat of exposing, or the actual 
exposure, of true, but more often invented, “stories” with 
the aim of causing an opponent political damage, of 
slandering him, of depriving him of the possibility of 
engaging in political activity, or of making it difficult for 
him. 

PolUunl BUukmaiU Vol. 23, p. 261 


The term compromise in politics implies the surrender of 
certain demands, the renunciation of part of one’s demands, 
by agreement with another party. 

On Comffrontise^ Vol 25, p 309 


...Instead of the word self-determination, which has given 
rise to numerous misinterpretations, I propose the perfectly 
precise concept: “the right to free secession”. After six 
months’ experience of the 1917 Revolution, it is hardly 
possible to dispute that the party ol the revolutionary 
proletariat of Russia, the party which uses the Great-Russian 
language, is obliged to recogni.se the right to secede. When we 
win power, we shall immediately and unconditionally recog- 
nise this right for Finland, the Ukraine, Atnienia, and any 
other nationality oppressed by tsarism (and the (ircat- 
Russian bourgeoisie). On the other hand, we do not at all 
favour secession.... 

RttuMoii of ihf Parh Programme, 
Vol 2f), pp 175-76 


...To those who have been in the workers’ movement for 
some time, who were connected with the workers in the old 
days, and who had close contacts with the factories, it is clear 
that this past year has been one of genuine proletarian 
dictatorship. This concept used to be mysterious book Latin, 
a mouthful of incomprehensible words. Intellectuals sought 
an explanation of the concept in learned works, which only 
gave them a hazy notion of what the proletarian dictatorship 
was all about. The chief thing that .stands to our credit 
during this past year is that we have translated these words 
from abstruse Latin into plain Russian. During this past year 
the working class has not been engaged in idle philosophis- 
ing, but in the practical work of creating and exercising a 
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proletarian dictatorship, despite the excited mental state of 
the intellectuals. 

Speech at a Ceremonial i\feeting of the 
All-Rn\sia Central and Mostow Trade 
Union Councils, November 6, 191 H, 

Vol. 28, p. KU 

But, after all, the title of Kautsky’s pamphlet is The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat.'^^ Everybody knows that this is 
the very essence of Marx’s doctrine: and alter a lot of 
irrelevant twaddle Kautsky was obliged to quote Marx’s words 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

But the way in which he the “Marxist” did it was simply 
fltrcical! Listen to this: 

“This view” (which Kautsky dubs “contempt for democra- 
cy”) “rests upon a single word of Karl Marx’s”. This is what 
Kautsky literally says on page 20. And on page 00 the same 
thing is repeated even in the form that they (the Bolsheviks) 
“opportunely recalled the little word” (that is literally what 
he says- des WortchensU) “about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat which Marx once used in 1875 in a letter”. 

Flere is Marx’s “little word”: 

“Between capitalist and communist society lies the period 
of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the 
other. Corresponding to this is also a political transition 
period in which the state can be nothing but the i evolution- 
ary dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

...To call this classical reasoning of Marx's which sums up 
the whole of his revolutionary teaching, “a single word” and 
even “a little word”, is an insult to and complete renuncia- 
tion of Marxism. 

The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsh, Vol. 28, p. 28!^ 

Kautsky chose to approach the question in such a way as to 
begin with a definition of the w’orrf” dictatorship. 

Very well. Everyone has a sacred right to approach a 
question in whatever way he pleases. One must only 
distinguish a serious and honest approach from a dishonest 
one. Anyone who wants to be serious in approaching the 
question in this way ought to give his own definition of the 
“word”. Then the question would be put fairly and squarely. 
But Kautsky does not do that. “Literally”, he writes, “the 
word dictatorship means the abolition of democracy.” 
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In the first place, this is not a definition. If Kautsky 
wanted to avoid giving a definition of the concept dictator- 
ship, why did he choose this particular approach to the 
question? 

Secondly, it is obviously wrong. It is natural for a liberal to 
speak of “democracy'’ in general; but a Marxist will never 
forget to ask: “for what class?” Everyone knows, for instance 
(and Kautsky the “historian” knows it too), that rebellions, or 
even strong ferment, among the slaves in ancient times at 
once revealed the fact that the ancient state was essentially a 
dictatorship of the slaveowners. Did this dictatorship abolish 
democracy among, and for, the slaveowners? Everybody 
knows that it did not. 


The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky, Vol. 28, pp. 2S4-.S5 


Kautsky first committed a sleight of hand by proclaiming 
the obvious nonsense that the word dictatorship, in its literal 
sense, means the dictatorship of a single person, and 
then — on the strength of this sleight of hand — he declared 
that “hence” Marx’s words about the dictatorship of a class 
were not meant in the literal sense (but in one in which 
dictatorship does not imply revolutionary violence, but the 
“peaceful” winning of a majority under bourgeois — mark 
you — “denjocracy ”). 

One must, if you please, distinguish between a “condition” 
and a “form ol government”. A wonderfully profound 
distinction; it is like drawing a distinction between the 
“condition” of stupidity of a'lnan who reasons foolishly and 
the “form" ol his stupidity. 

Kautsky finds it netessary to interpret dictatorship as a 
“condition of domination” (this is the literal expression he 
uses on the very next page, p. 21), because then revolution aiy 
violence, and violent revolution, disappear. The “condition of 
domination” is a condition in which any majority finds itself 
under ... “democracy”! Thanks to such a fraud, revolution 
happily disappears! 

The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky, Vol. 28, p. 2^57 
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I'he Soviets are the direct organisation of the working and 
exploited people themselves, which helps them to organise 
and administer their own state in every possible way. And in 
this it is the vanguard of the working and exploited people, 
the urban proletariat, that enjoys the advantage f)f being test 
united by tbe large enterprises; it is easier for it than for all 
others to elect and exercise control ovei those elected. The 
Soviet form of organisation autoniaticall) helps to unite all 
the working and exjiloited people around their vanguard, 
the proletariat. 

rhe I^olftaiian Revolnlion and the 
Renegade Kautsky, Vol. 2S, p. t?47 

My deal learned historian and politician! It would not 
harm you to know that “opposition” is a concept that 
belongs to the peaceful .mcl only to the parliamentary 
struggle, i.e., a concept that corresponds to a non- 
revolutionary situation, a concept that corresponds to an 
absence of revolution. During revolution we have to deal with a 
ruthless enemy in civil war: and no reactionary jeremiads of 
a petty bourgeois who fears such a war, as Kautskv does, will 
alter the fact. 

rhe Frnletarian Revohihon and the 
Renegade Kaiitsh, Vt)l. 2H. p 27H 

...The middle peasant ... is a peasant who does not exploit 
the labour of others, who does not live on the labour of 
otheis, who does not take the fruits of other people’s labour 
in any shape or form, but works himself, and lives by his 
own labour. 

Die \hddh Peasants. *e( hc*s on 
(iiainophone Records, Vc 29, p. 24G 

li we translate the Latin, scientific, historicc)-])hilosophical 
term “dictatorship of the proletariat” into simpler language, 
it means just the following: 

Only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the 
factory, industrial workers in general, is able to lead the 
whole mass of the working and exploited people in the 
struggle to throw off the yoke of capital, in actually carrying 
it out, in the struggle to maintain and consolidate the victory, 
in the work of creating the new, socialist social system and in 
the entire struggle for the complete abolition of classes. (Let 
us observe in parenthesis that the only scientific distinction 



between socialism and communism is that the first term 
implies the first stage of the new scxiety arising out of 
capitalism, while the second implies the ne?ct and higher 
stage.) 

The mistake the “Berne” yellow International'’^' makes is 
that its leaders accept the class struggle and the leading role 
of the proletariat only in word and are afraid to think it out 
to its logical conclusion. They are afraid of that inevitable 
conclusion which particularly terrifies the bourgeoisie, and 
which is absolutely unacceptable to them. 

A Grfal Beginning. Heioisni of the 
Workers in the Rear, “(^oinmunist 
Subbotniks”, Vol. 29, p. 120 

...Classes are large groups of people differing from each 
other by the place they <x:cupy in a historically determined 
system of social production, by their relation (in most cases 
fixed and formulated in law) to the means of production, by 
their role in the social organisation of labour, and, conse- 
quently, by the dimensions of the share of social wealth of 
which they dispose and the mode of acquiring it. Classes are 
groups of people one of which can appropriate the labour of 
another owing to the different places ihey occupy in a 
definite system of social economy. 

A Cheat Beginning, IlcMoisin ol the 
Workers in the Reat. “(loinnninist 
SubfK>tniks”, Vol. 29, p. 121 

To make this clearer to you, I shall quote an example. We 
call oursehc^ C^ommunists. What is a Communist? Commu- 
nist is a Latin word. (Communis is the Latin lot “common”. 
Communist .society is a society in which all things — the land, 
the factories — are owned in common and the people w^oik in 
common. That is communism. 

The TcLsks of the Youth Leagues, \'nl. 
pp. 295-96 

...Communism is Soviet power plus the electrification c^f 
the whole country, since the industry cannot be developed 
without electrification.... 

C>iii Foreign and Domestu Position and 
the Tasks of the Party. Spree h Delivered 
to the Moscow Crubernia ('onferente 
of the R.C:.P.(B.). Vol. .HI, p. 419 

Take this famous “industrial derncKracy”, which Comrade 
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Bukharin hastened to insert in the Central Committee’s 
resolution of December 7. It would, of course, be ridiculous 
to quibble about this ill-conceived brainchild (“tricky 
flourishes”), if it merely occurred in an article or speech. 
But, alter all, it was Trotsky and Bukharin who put 
themselves into the ridiculous position by insisting in their 
theses'^'^ on this very term, which is thr one feature that 
distinguishes their “platforms” from Rudzutak’s theses 
adopted by the trade unions. 

The term is theoretically wrong. In the final analysis, every 
kind of democracy, as political superstructure in general 
(which must exist until classes have been abolished and a 
classless society established), serves production and is ulti- 
mately determined by the relations of production in a given 
society. It is, therefore, meaningless to single out “industrial 
democracy”, for this leads to confusion, and the result is a 
dummy. That is the first point. 

The second is that if you look at Bukharin’s own 
explanalloi gi\en in tlie resolution of the C.C. Plenary 
Meeting on December 7, which he drafted, you will find that 
lie says: “Accordingly, the methods of workers’ democracy 
must be those of industrial democracy, which means....” Note 
the “whicfi means”! The fact is tfiat Bukharin opens his 
appeal to the masses with such an outlandish term that he 
must give a gloss on it. I’his, 1 think, is undemoiratic from the 
democratic standpoint. You must write for the masses 
without using terms that require a glossary. This is bad from 
the “prtxluction” standpoint because lime is wasted in 
explaining unneces.sary terms. “Which means,” he .says, “that 
nomination and .seconding of candidates, elections, <tc., must 
proceed with an eye not only to their political staunchness, 
but also bu.siness efficiency, administrative experience, lead- 
ership, and proved concern for the working people’s material 
and spiritual interests.” 

The reasoning there is obviousl) aiiilicial and incorrect. 
Vov one thing, democracy is more than “nomination and 
seconding of candidates, elections, etc.” Then, again, not all 
elections should be held with an eye to political staunchness 
and business efficiency. Comrade Trotsky notwithstanding, 
an organisation of many millions must have a certain 
percentage of canvassers and bureaucrats (we shall not be 
able to make do without good bureaucrats for many years to 
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come). But we do not speak of “canvassing” or “bureaucrat- 
ic” democracy. 

The third point is that it is wrong to consider only the 
elected, the organisers, the administrators, etc. After all, they 
constitute a minority of outstanding men. It is the mass, the 
rank and file that we must consider. Rudzutak has it in 
simpler, more intelligible and theoretically more correct 
terms (thesis 6): 

it must he brought home to each participant in pioduction that his 
production tasks arc appropriate and important: that cath must not onl\ 
take a hand in fulfilling his assignments, but also play an intelligent part in 
coriecting any technical and organisational defects in the spheie of 
production.” 

The fourth point is that “industrial democracy” is a term 
that lends itself to misinterpretation. It may be read as a 
repudiation of dictatorship and individual authority. It may 
be read as a suspension of ordinary democracy or a pretext 
for evading it. Both readings are harmful, and cannot be 
avoided without long special commentaries. 

Rudzutak’s plain statement ol the same ideas is more 
correct and more handy. This is indirectly confirmed by 
Trotsky’s parallel of “war democracy” which he draws with 
his own term in an article, “Industrial Democracy”, in 
Pravda of January 1 1, and which fails to relute that his term 
is inaccurate and inconvenient (for he side-steps the whole 
issue and fails to compare his theses with Rudzutak’s). 
Happily, as far as I can recall, we have never had any 
factional controversy over that kind of them. 

'' Trotsky’s “production atmosphere” is even wider of the 
mark, and Zinoviev had good reason to laugh at it. This 
made Trotsky very angry, and he came out with this 
argument: “We once had a war atmosphere.... We must now 
have a production atmosphere and not only on the surface 
but deep down in the workers’ mass, riiis must be as intense 
and practical an interest in production as was earliei 
displayed in the fronts....’’ Well, there you are: the message 
must be carried “deep down into the workers’ mass” in the 
language of Rud/utak’s theses, because “production atmo- 
sphere” will only earn you a smile or a shrug. Comrade 
Trotsky’s “production atmosphere” has essentially the same 
meaning as production propaganda, but such expressions 
must be avoided when production propaganda is addressed 
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to the workers at large. The term is an example of how not 
to carry it on among the masses. 

(}»(/' Agam on the Tiade Vmons, the 
('in lent Situation and the Mistakes of 
hotsky and liukhann, Vol. H2, p. 81-83 

...That is no exaggeration: I have carefully weighed my 
words. A deviation is not yet a full-blown irend. A cleviation 
is something that can be rectified. People have somewhat 
strayed or are beginning to stray from the path, but can still 
be put right. That, in my opinion, is what the Russian word 
uklon means. It emphasises that there is nothing final in it as 
ye;^ and that the matter can be eilsily rectified; it shows a 
desire to sound a warning and to raise the (question on 
principle in all its scope. If anyone has a better word to 
express this idea, let us have it, by all means. 

Report on l*art\ Ibiity and the Ananho- 
Synduahst Deviation, Marih 16, I'enth 
Congress of the Vol. 32, 

p 231-52 

What is a concession? It is a contract between the 
government and a capitalist who undertakes to organise or 
improve production (for example, felling and floating 
timber, extracting coal, oil, ore, etc.) and to pay the 
government a share of the piocluct obtained, keeping the 
rest as his profit. 

C'omessions and the Development of 
('.apitahsm, Vol. 32, |) 3ft8 

Cionsuniers’ co-operative societies are associations of work- 
ers and peasants for the purpose of supplying and distribut- 
ing the goods they need. Producers' co-operative soc»;ties are 
associations of small farmers or artisans foi the ]>u»pose of 
producing and marketing products, whethc'r agricultural 
(such as vegetables, dairy produce and the like) oi non- 
agricultural (all sorts of manufactured goods, woodwork, 
ironware, leather goods, and so forth). 

Consumers' and Fioduiers' f'o-opeiative 
Soaeties, \'i)l. 32, p. 370 

In Russia at that time there was a trend that we called 
Economism. By this rathei slangy term we meant the childish 
vulgarisation of Marx’s views on historical materialism. 

Interview with Arthur Ransotne, ’ Vfan- 
ihester C uardian" Correspondent, 
Vol. 33, p. 400 
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VI. ON STYLE AND NORMS OF LANGUAGE 


“What is transmitted by inheritance,” argues Mr. Mikhailovs- 
ky, “is the products of economic production” (“the products 
of economic production”!! How literate! How sonorous! 
What elegant language!) “and the very institution of 
inhcM'itance is to a certain degree determined by the fact of 
economic competition. But, firstly, non-material values are 
also transmitted by inheritance — as expressed in the concern 
to bring up children in the spirit of their fathers.” So the 
upbringing of children is part of the institution of inheri- 
tance! The Russian (avil Code, tor example, contains a clause 
saying that “parents must endeavour by home upbringing to 
train their” (i.e., their children’s) “morals and to further the 
aims of government.” Is this what our philosopher calls the 
institution of inheritance? — “and, secondly, even confining 
ourselves solely to the economic sphere, il the institution of 
inheritance is inconcei^able without the products of produc- 
tion transmitted by inheritance, it is just as unthinkable 
without tho products of ‘procreation,’ without them and 
without that complex and intense psychology which directly 
adheres to them.” (Do pay attention to the language: a 
complex psychology “adheres to” the products of procrea- 
tion! That is really exquisite!) 

What the *‘Fnemls of the People"" Are and 

How They Fight the Sonal-Demodats, 

Vol. 1. p. 152 

...Another peculiarity of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s is that he 
concentrated all his attention on the use of tenses. Why, 
when he speaks of the future, does Marx use the present 
tense? — our philosopher demands with an air of triumph. 
Y5u ina^ find the answer to this in any grammar, most 
worthy critic: you will find that the present tense is used 
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instead of the future when the future is regarded as 
inevitable and undoubted. 

What the “ Friends of the People” Are and 
How They Fight the Sonal-Demoirats, 
Veil. 1, p' 174 

To employ “bugbears’* and “terrible words*’ means 
describing an opponent in terms of severe disapproxal that at 
the same time are not clearly and precisely motivated and do 
not lollow inevitably from the writer's standpoint (one that 
has been definitely stated), but simply exj)ress a desire to 
abuse, to dress down. 

Qbviously, it is only this last feature which turns epithets of 
severe disapproval into “bugbears.** 

What the '"h tends of the People” Ate and 
How Ihe\ Itght the So(ial-I)enio(iats, 
Vol. 1 . p 

As the reader sees, 1 have only to round off Mr. Struve*s'”^ 
propositions, to formulate them in another way, “to say the 
same thing, only dilfeiently.** 

I he ttonotnif (Umlent of \aiodism and 
the ('.iitidsin of It in Mi. Shuve's Book, 
Vol. 1, p. 4:u 

We have now acquainted ourselves with our fines laws and 
regulations, with all this exceptionally complicated system 
that liightens the worker awav with its dryness and 
unaili active official language. 

Fxplanation of the Law of Ftnes Imposed 
on Faitoi\ Wtnkeis, V'ol. 2, p. (>9 

...Of all articles in the book, the most practical one is that 
on the textbooks used in our gymnasia.’”’ The author goes 
into a detailed examination of the current textbooks ol the 
Russian language, geography and history, and demonstrates 
their utter worthlessnc'ss. This article would make the more 
interesting reading il it, loo, were not made irksome hy the 
author’s usual verbosity.... 

Ofm\ of Narodnik Piojctl-Monfrering, 
Vol. 2, p. 461 

...To describe Mr. Yuzhakov’s “plan”*”'’ an even more 
complex term is required. It has to ‘ be called a feudal- 
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bureaucratic-bourgeois-socialist experiment. A rather clumsy, 
four-storeyed term — but what would you have? The plan 
itself is clumsy. But, on the other hand, this term accurately 
conveys all the characteristic features of Mr. Yuzhakov’s 
“utopia”.... 

(iems of Narodnik Proteil-Moneetine, 
Vol. 2, p. 480 


The style of the book sutlers, at times, from mannerisms 
and haziness. 


Review of Gvosdev\ Book, Vol. 4, p. (iO 


Kautsky’s lauli is his bad habit (possessed by many of the 
narrow orthodox) ol never forgetting that members of a 
militant socialist party must, even in their scientific works, 
keep the working-class reader in mind, that they must strive 
to write simply, without employing unnecessary clever turns 
of phrase and those outer symptoms of “learning” which so 
captivate decadents and the titled representatives of official 
science. In this work, too, Kautsky prelerred to relate in a 
clear and simple mannei the latest ctiscoveries in agronomics 
and to omit scientific names that mean nothing to nine-tenths 
of the readers. The Voroshilovs, however, act in precisely the 
opposite mannei; they prefer to effuse a veritable stream of 
scientific names in the domains of agronomics, political 
economy, critical |)hilosopliy, etc., and thus bury essentials 
under this scientific lumbc'r. 

Hie Af^raiKin Question and the “Cntiis 

ol Mai\'\ Vol. r\ p. 1.52 

II one has the patience to read through Mr. Sipyagin’s 
circular to the end, we said. A great deal of patience will be 
required, for three-fourths, nu), nine-tenths of the circular 
consists of the usual official banalities. It is a rehash of things 
knciwn lor years and repeated a hundred times even in the 
“Code ol Laws”. It is a mass of circumlocution, a detailed 
description of the ceremonial in the relations between 
Chinese mandarins; it is in the grand style of the chancel- 
leries, with periods thirty-six lines long, in a “jargon” that 
makes the heart bleed for our native Russian language. As 
you read deeply intc3 this effusion, you feel as though you 
were in ^ Russian police-station with its musty walls and its 
all-pervading specific stench, in which the officials personify 
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in their appearance and bcarinj^ the most case-hardened 
bureaucracy, while in the courtyard, visible through the 
window, gloomy building loom reminiscent of the torture 
chamber. 

iif^hting the F(wmie-St)i(knK Vol T), 
pp. 2?,\-y2 

But greater stringency, intensified surveillance — all this 
demands increased expenditure on the bureaucratic 
machine, a fact of which the Minister has not lost sight; the 
uyezd marshals of the nobility, oi other persons dircxling the 
(leiUral Uyezd Food Board, will be granted “a special sum” 
to t»c()ver their expenses, “concerning the approximate 
amount where of Your Excellency will tender the appro- 
priate application to me”, adds the (ircular in its “special” 
jargon. 

Fi^htnig hamnir-Stn(kcu, Vol T), 

pp. 

I I \i\ s \<)i i s 

Page 1. 

No. 1 — Uapit.ilism is not 
a “featuie” ot present-da\ 
society, but its economic 
s\stew or mode, etc. 

Matenal jtn the Fn‘l)atation of thr 
Piopiummi' of thr R.S.I) I..P. NoU's 
on Plfkhanov’s Kiisi Drah Pro- 
]i>i.inniK‘, \'ol. (i, ]). 19 

The entire vharnder of the programme is, in my opinion, 
the most general and basic defect of this draft, one that 
makes it unacceptable. Specificallv, it is not the programme 
of a party engaged in a practical stiuggle, but a Prinzipieneik- 
ldrung*\ it is rather a programme /m students (especially its 
most important section, which is devoted to a definition of 
capitalism), moreover for first-year students, who .ire ac- 
ciuainted with capitalism in general, but not yet with Russian 
capitalism. I'his basic defect leads also to a great deal of 
repetition, and the programme tends to become a commentary. 


I'l l-KI ANO\’S I 1 \1 

1. lilt* piiiuipal ('conoinic ic.i- 
luif <)l pu‘s#‘nt-(Liv sodflN is the 
(ioniiii.ition (li CtipUalist piodiu- 
tion rcl.itions in it, .. 


“ A dec’lanitinii ol priiuiplcs. — Kd. 
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I shall endeavour to prove this by analysing the draft point 
by point, and shall then draw the general conclusions. 

“The development of international exchange"’, etc., to the 
words “has long become an international movement” (§ 1 — 
for convenience in quoting 1 shall number each paragraph in 
consecutive order). 

In essence there is nothing to which objection can be taken 
here. Only the words: “the great emancipation movement of 
our times” are superfluous, for the emancipatory nature ol 
the working-class movement is dealt with below at length and 
concretely. 

Further, in my opinion, this paragraph is not in its proper 
place. The programme ol the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party should begin w'ith a definition (and indictment) ol 
Russian capitalism — and only then stress the international 
charactei ol the moxement, which in form — to use the words 
of the (h)mmunist Manijesto — is of necessity at first a national 
struggle. 

§ 11. ''Like the Sodal-Deminrats of all other lountries, the 
Russian SodaLDemoaats take an international stand. They 
regard their Patty as one of the detachments of the world 
army of the pioletariat, as part ol intet national Social- 
Democracy.” 

I’he words 1 ha\e underlined are super lluous, since they 
add absolutely nothing to what has been said prior to and 
alter this. 'These super lluous words merely weaken the 
wholly adequate and graphic expression of thought con- 
tained in the words “detachment” and “|)art”. 

§ 111. “They put sue the same ultimate aim as the 
Social-Democrats ol all other countries.” 

These too are superfluous woids, lepeated twice below in 
§§ Xlll (“the ultimate aim ol all the cflorts of international 
Social-Democracy”, etc.) and XVll (“the identity of the 
common ultimate aim”). A “detachment” of an army is a 
detachment lor the very reason that it put sues the same aim. 

§ IV. “This ultimate aim, which is common to the 
Social-Democrats of all countries” (again superfluous repeti- 
tion), “is determined by bourgeois society’s nature and 
course of development.” 

Also superfluous words, precisely because it is shown 
further how bourgeois society’s nature and course of 
development “determine” this ultimate aim. This paragraph 
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is something in the nature ot a heading or section title. But 
headings, which are necessary in textbooks or articles, are 
quite unnecessary in a programme. Alles, urn im Programm 
uherfliissig, schumht c.s* (Engels in his notes on the draft of 
the Erfurt Programme)’”^’.... 

No one will doubt that such processes as the differentiation 
of the peasantry, increasing use of machinery especially by 
big proprietors, improvements in the stock of draught 
animals used by the big proprietors and deterioration of that 
used by smallholders (the substitution of cows for horses, 
etc.), growing “importunities” of the hired worker at the big 
enterprises and the longer working hours there, resp. the 
small peasant’s diminishing consumption, improved (ultiva- 
tion and fertilisalicm of the big proprietor’s land, and poorer 
cultivation and fertilisation of the smallholder’s land, the big 
proprietor’s advantage over the latter in the field ot cre^dits 
and association, and so on and so forth — all these are 
precisely an ousting of small-scale production by large-scale 
production (in agriculture). It is not at all difficult (or even 
necessary) to prove that all tliese processes amount to 
“ousting” — it is difficult to prove that it is predsely to these 
processes that attention ‘►hould be paid iliat these processes 
are actually taking pUne. 'Ehis difficulty is not made easier in 
the least by the wotds: “an increase in the importance and 
the reduction of tlie role”; it can be made easier only by a 
commentary, only by examples of how people are unable to 
define (do not want to define') the true expression of the 
process of ousting (=an increase in the importance and the 
reduction of the role). 

It is a sheer illusion to imagine that the words “an increase 
in the importance and the reduction of the lole” are deeper, 
more meaningful, ancf broader than the “narrow” and 
“stereotyped” word “ousting”. Ihese words do not contri- 
bute in the least towards a more profound understanding of 
the process — they merely express this process more hazily and 
more vaguely. And the reason 1 am contesting these words so 
vigorciusly is not because they aie theoretically incorrect, but 
just bc'cause they lend an appearance of profundity to sheer 
haziness. 


* AH that is siipt't lluoiis in a piogiamnic vy/C.iktMis il. — Ed. 



A person who has “attended a seminary” and nothing 
more and is aware that a proportionate decrease (and not 
necessarily an absolute decrease) is tantamount to ousting will 
see in this haziness a desire to cover up the nakedness of the 
“Marxist dogma”, which has been compromised by the 
critics.* ** A person who has not attended a seminary will only 
sigh over such masterly and “fathomless wisdom” — whereas 
the word “ousting” wall remind every worker and ever) 
peasant of scores and hundreds of familiar instances. It is no 
harm if he does not immediately gras|) the full import of this 
expression: selhst wenn (’inmal ein Vremdwort odei I'iri nicht anf 
den ersten Bluk in seiner ganzen Tragweite zu erfassender Sati 
vorkomynt, sihadet das nichts. Der miimUiche Vortrag in dea 
Versammlungen, die sdirifiliihe Erklarung in der Presse tut da 
alles Ndtige, and der kurze, l}ragnante Satz hejestigt si(h dann, 
einmal verstanden, im Geddditniss, ivird Sthlagivort, and das 
passiert der hreiteren Auseinandersetzung nief^*^ (Engels in his 
criticism of the Erfurt Draft.) 

f rom the standpoint of style, too, the words “an increase 
in the importance and the reduction of the role” instead of 
“ousting” are undesirable. This is not the language of a 
revolutionary part), but the language of Russkiye Vedomosti.^^' 
This is the terminology not of socialist propaganda, but of a 
statistical abstract. These words seem, as it were, deliberate!) 
chosen with a view' to giving the reader the impression that 
the process describc'd is a mild one, culminating in nothing 
definite, a painless process. Since in leality the reverse is 
-true, these words are to that extent cpiite wrong. We cannot 
and should not choose the most abstrad formulations, for 
what we are writing is not an article directed against the 
critics, but the programme of a militant party, which makes 
its appeal to the masses of handicraftsmen and peasants. In 


* Such an niteipietation of ha/infss is all the more inevitable the mote 
widely siuh a deiinite i or in illation as, loi instance, in the iMtuil 
Progi amine, heiomes known: .geht dw \'nd}angioifr dei znsplittntcn 

Kleinheh if^he dmdi kninssate (irosshetiiche,..” (“...the si.ittered small enterpiiscs 
are being ousted h\ colossal laige-scale entei prises...." — Ed.). 

** Theie is no haiin in one’s occasionally coming across a foreign woicl 
or a sentence whose full import one cannot gra.sp at first glance. Oral 
repcirts at tiieetings and wiitten statements in the pres.s do all that is 
necessary, and a brief but pithy sentence, once understood, will impress 
itself on the mind and become a slogan, which is never the case with a 
broader exposition. — Ed. 
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ihis appeal, we must say klipp und klar^ that capital “makes 
servants and tributaries of them”, “ruins” them and “ousts” 
them, driving them into the ranks of the proletariat. This 
is the only formulation that would be a tnu' expression of 
what every handicraftsman and every peasant knows from 
thousands of instances. And only this lormulation will in- 
evitably suggest the conclusion: >our only salvation lies in 
joining the party of the proletariat.... 

...Dependent “more or less completely, more or less 
obviously, more or less onerously...” — these are v^ords which, 
in my opinion, are redundant and weaken the meaning. The 
phr^fiing in the original draft — “servants and tributaries” — 
is stronger and more grajjhic.... 

Summing up all the above notes, 1 find lout basic 
shortcomings in the draft, which, in m\ opinion, render it 
unacceptable: 

1) extreme nhstraityiess of man\ of the formulations, so 
that they might seem intended for a series of lectures rather 
than tor a niiliiatit party; 

2) evasion and obscuring of the question of specifically 
Russian capitalism are a particularly serious shortcoming, 
since the programme should provide a (ompendiurn and 
guide for agitation against Russian capitalism. We must come 
out with a direct appraisal of Russian capitalism and with an 
open declaration of war against it specifically; 

?») the altogether one-sided and incorrect presentation of 
the relation of the proletariat to the small producers, which cuts 
the ground from under our feet in the war against the 
“critics” and many others; 

4) the constant endeavour in the programme to give 
explanations of the process. Die explanations fail in their 
purpose anyway, and the exposition bcTomes proli.^, numer- 
ous repetitions occur, and the programme ronstantly lapses 
into a commentary. 

Sotn OTi IHekhariov's Scamd Dioft I*ro- 
p. 40-42, 44, 

. 5 .’) 


* Clearly and distinctU. — Ed. 
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OPINION ON PLEKHANOVS SECOND DRAFT 


Four basic shortcomings pervade the whole draft 
and, ill my opinion, make it entirely unacceptable: 

1) In the manner of formulation ot the most important 
section, which contains a definition of capitalism, this draft is 
a programme of an economic textbook on capitalism in 
general rather than a programme for the proletariat, which 
is fighting against very real manifestations of a very definite 
capitalism. 

2) The programme is particularly unsuitable for the party 
of the Rmsinn proletariat, because the evolution of Russian 
capitalism and the antagonisms and social evils engendered 
by Russian capitalism are almost entirely evaded and 
obscured by the selfsame system of defining capitalism in 
general. In its programme the party of the Russian 
proletariat should formulate in the most unambiguous 
manner its arraignment of Russian capitalism, its declaration 
of war on Russian capitalism, rhis is all the more necessary 
inasmuch as the Russian programme cannot be identical in 
this respect with the European programmes: the latter speak 
of capitalism and of bourgeois society without indicating that 
these concepts are equally applicable to Austria, Germany, 
and so on, because that goes without saying. In relation to 
Russia this cannot be taken for granted. 

To dispense with the question by saying that capitalism “in 
its developed fornr* is distinguished in general by such and 
such features' — and in Russia capitalism “is becoming predom- 
inant” — is to evade making the concrete arraignment and 
declaration of war that is most important for a party engaged 
in a practical struggle. 

rhat is why the draft fails to achieve one of the principal 
aims of a programme: to provide the Party with a directive 
for its day-by-day propaganda and agitation concerning all 
the various maitifestations of Russian capitalism. 

3) Some of the most important paragraphs are formulated 
in the draft with an inaccuracy which will inevitably 
engender most dangerous misinterpretations and hamper 
our theoretical struggle and propaganda. Thus, for example, 
the growth of large-scale production is limited to “industrial” 
enterprises. The evolution of agrarian capitalism is disre- 
garded or even evaded. Further, instead of “the dictatorship 
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of the proletariat" there is “the revolution which the 
proletariat will have to effect with the support of other 
sections of the population which are suffering from capitalist 
exploitation”, and even the class struggle of the proletariat 
has been replaced by “the struggle of the working and 
exploited masses”. This formulation contradicts the basic 
principle of the International: “ Fhe emancipation of the 
workers must be the act of the working class itself.” Besides 
the proletariat, the other part of the “w^orking and exploited 
massc's” (i. e., mainly the small producers) is only partially 
revolutionary in its struggle against the bourgeoisie. It is 
revolutionary only when, “with a view' to joining the 
proletariat”, it '' places itself at the standpoint of the proletariat'" 
(The Communist Manifesto). As for the reactionary nature of 
the small producers, that is not brought out in the draft, so 
that on the whole the relation ol the proletariat to the 
“working and exploited masses” is presented incorrectly. (For 
example, the draft reads: “their struggle [the struggle of the 
working and exploited masses] and, above all, the struggle of 
their foremost representative, the proletariat, is becoming 
sharper.” “The sharpening of the struggle” of the small 
producers is expressed in anti-Semitism, in Claesarism, in 
peasant unions against the farm labourers, and even in the 
struggle of the socialist (nronde against the Mountain. 
Representation of all the working and exploited masses by 
the proletariat should be exprc'ssed in the piograitmie in our 
arraignment of capitalism for the poverty of the masses 
[and not only for the poverty of the working class], for 
unemployment among “ever wider sections ol the w'orking 
population” [and not of the working class].) 

4) The draft constantl) slips away from a programme in 
the strict sense of the word towards a commentary. A 
programme should give concise statements, without a single 
superfluous word, and leave all explanations to commentaries, 
pamphlets, agitation, etc. Engels was therefore fully justified 
when he accused the Erfurt Programme of being too long, 
abounding in too much detail and repetition, so as to tend 
towards becoming a commentary. 

In the draft this shortcoming is still more manife.st; there is 
a dreadful amount of repetition; in any case, the attempts 
made to introduce explanations of the process into the 
programme (instead of merely giving a definition of the 
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process) fail to achieve their 
gramme impossibly prolix. 


II X I OF IMt C OMMl I I FI 
DRAF I 

2. For this icason the Russian 
S(Kial-l)emo( tats lepfard then 
Patty as one ol the detachments of > 
the world army of the piolclaiiat, 
as part of international Social-^ 
Democracy, and pursue the sam e 
ultimate aim as the Scnial- 
Demcjciatb of all othcT countne^s. 


S. This ultimate aim is detei- 
mined by I)ouij>eois sociei\’s na- 
ture and (ouTse ol develo])ment. 


This society is c hatacterised by 
the domination of commodity pro- 
duction undei capitalist produc- 
tion relations, i. e.. hy the fact that 
the most important and most con- 
siderable part of the articles of 
consumptiem is produced 


purpose and render the pro- 
Vol. 6, pp. 56-5S 


I FMN S RFMARkS 

The style needs brushing 
up. 

I'his “as” is not good 
Russian. Clumsy style. 
“They pursue the same ul- 
timate aim as the Social- 
Democrats ol all other 
countries have set them- 
selves”, or something to 
that effect. 

I would recommend thal 
“nature and” be deleted as 
superlluous words. The ?//- 
tim ate a i m is determined 
by the course and not by 
the modifications of this 
general “course” that are 
explained by the concept ol 
“nature of de\elopment”. 
Hence, these superfluous 
words are also not quite 
accurate. 


Why only “articles of 
consumption”? What about 
means of produtlion? “Pro- 
ducts”, etc., would be bett- 
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lor salt on the home oi world 
market and the most important 
ind most (onsideiablt part of th( 
nuans 

ot piodiKtion and of (iiculation 
of these uiidts oi c onsmnptio n — 
coMimoditus — 


IhIoikts to 1 i(Iati\tl\ small 


tiiss o( ptiso V V will 1C IS the 
o\i T will Imint, maiori'v ol tiu 
populition (onsisfs patio oi per 
sons wh<i possess no mnns ol 
|)i()dii( tion 


md 1)1 ciKiiluion white mi (t)io 
le I It 1 insl 


md piitK ol those who ha\t it 
then disposal onh \ei\ msigniii 
lint means ot ])iodiution which 
do not ensuie then existtiue (eti 
tain sections of small piodiieeis 
as foi instance small peasants 
ind handle raftsmen) Ml these 


These words should, in 
my opinion, be deleted 
InnctcssaTy lepetition 

These woids should be 
deleted ( ominoditie's are 
nol limited to aitieles of 
consumption 

(Instead of “lelaliveK 
small perhaps riegligMe, 
since tlu woids most ini- 
poitant and most (onside*r- 
able pait aie sullieientl\ 
lestiutixe But this is not 
importain ) 

V 1 he words “to the 
capitalists and landowneis” 
should be added Othei- 
wise the usult is an ahstrad 
(on((pt which IS paiticulaiH 
out of pUu( in coniunction 
with the subse^quent ‘ pe^as- 
ants and handle raftsmen’' 

And c^t cut Illation’ 
should bt deleted Pio- 
knaiiaiis of the unrest 
water ean ha\e I do 
ha\e means of ciieula- 
lion which aie e\thanG;t'd 
lot or 1 1 ( h s of i on sump- 
tion 

1 he sl)le icquiics biush- 
incf up’ 

“Me'ans ot pioduetion” 
ensure (-') existence 
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persons are forced by their 
econonuc position to sell their 
labour-power constantly or periodic 
cally, i. e., to hire themselves to 
the ow'ners of the means oi pro- 
duction and of circulation of com- 
modities, and by their labour 
create the latter's income. 


4. The domination ol capitalist 
production relations j^iows moie 
and more as constant technical 
proj^ress, hy increasing the 
economic importance ol the big 
entc‘T prises, ousts the independent 
small producers, that is, causes a 
relative decline in lh<‘ii number b\ 
converting pari of them into pro- 
letarians, diminishes the role oi 
the othcTs in social and economic 
life, and at places makes them 
more or less completeb, more ot 
less obviously, more oi less one- 
rously, dependent upon lhc‘ big 
manufacturcTs. 

5. By con veiling pail ol the 
independent small piodncers into 
proletarians, this technical prog- 
re^ leads to a still greater increase 
m the sup})h ol laboin -])ower, 
making it possible tor the inan- 
ulacturers to emi|ilov female and 
•yhild laboui to .m evei greater 
extent m the piocess of commodi- 
ty production and eiic illation. And 
since, on the othei hand, this 
same jirocess ol tcrhnical 
(machine) progress leads to a rela- 
tive decrea.se in the manufactur- 
ers' need of the workers’ physical 
labour, the demand for laboui - 
powei nc*cessaril\ lags behind its 
supply, as a consecjiience of which 
the dependence ol wage-labour on 
capital increase's and the exploita- 
tion of the former by capital is 
intensified. ^The share of the'^ 
working class in the sum-total ol 
the scxial income* created by its 
labour is c'onstantly diminishing. J 


“ U poll ca pital " — not 

only upon big capital. 


These words should be 
deleted as a needless repe- 
tition of the idea already 
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expiessed in the preceding 
proposition 

In geneial, 5 brings 
out in particular rcdief the 
gcneial delc'ct of the dialt 
lon^r peuods and an undesir- 
able prolixity ol exposition 
Intidentalh this results in 
what Pngcls in his ciiticisin 
ol the 1^1 lull Dialt called 
""sihiefe Nehenbedeutimg' * 
Foi instance, it appears as 
il the iiKiCMse in the em- 
ploMiunt ol leinale and 
child labour is due so/W^ to 
the “conversion" ol the in- 
dependent small producers 
rnio proletarians, Vvhereas 
this IS not so, it also tak(‘s 
place p)i()i to such fi- 
ver si on' lire beginning 
ol ") IS a super lluoiis 
le pel It ion 


M This social tivolutioii will 
consiM in llu nwtnal ol c.ipitalist 
pi 0(1 lie non tclatioiis and then 
sulistilution hy socialist pioductioii 
iclations 1C it will consist in tlic 
cxpiopiiation of the cxploiuis loi 
the puipose of conxctling the 
iiuans of piocliiction and ol ciku 
laiion of piodiuts into publu 
piopcity and in the planned oi 
ganisalion of the social pioduction 
pi (MISS so as to satisfy the needs 
of both societv as a whole and its 
individual iiiembeis 


Not at cur ale Sac/i “salis- 
laelion" is “given" b) 
capitalism as well, but not to 
dll membeis ot sc)cic*t\ «md 
not in equal def^ee 


‘The possibility of iiiisinte» pi elation — td 
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The achievement of this aim 
will emancipate all of oppressed 
humanity, since it will put an end 
to all forms of the exploitation of 
one part of society by another. 

10. To effect its social revolu- 
tion, the proletariat must win 
political power (the class dictator- 
ship), which will make it master of 
tHe situation and enable it tt) 
surmount all obstacles. Orj^anisinj^ 
lor this purpose into an indepen- 
dent political party, which is op- 
posed to all bourgeois parties, 


the prolelaiiat calls upon all <»lhei 
sections ol the population which 
are suffering from capitalist ex- 
ploitation to join Its ranks. 


counting on thcMr support, inas- 
much as the) are (;onscioiis of the 
hopelessness of then position in 
present-day society .uid place 
them.selves at the standpoint ol 
the proletaiiat. 


— My objections have al- 
ready been set forth — N.B. 


? 

“Opposed to all bour- 
geois parties” means 
to the peity-hourgeois parties 
as well, does it not?? But 
the majority of the petty 
bourgeois are “working 
and exploited”. That does 
not hang together. 

Soi ial-Demorracy organ- 
ises and calls upon. “The 
proletariat ... calls into its 
(!) sections” — franz unrnog- 
li(hl * ** 


The words “counting on 
their support” should be 
deleted. They are redundant 
(if it calls upon, that means 
\x counts on) and have 
schiefe NebenhedeiUung. It 
calls upon those who are 
conscious, inasmuch as they 
aie conscious, das geniigt.'^'^ 


* Quite impossible! — The reference is tcj an infelicitv in the Russian 
style. — Ed. 

** That is enough. — Ed. 
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12. But despite the identity ol 
their common ultimate aim, an 
identity conditioned bv the domi- 
nance ol the same mode ol pio- 
(luction throughout the civilised 
woild, the ScKial-Dernociats ol dif- 
lerent countries do not set them- 
selves the same immediate tasks 
both iK'cause this mode is not 
eveiywhcie developed in ecpial 
degiee and also because its dc 
velopment in dilfeient (ouiitnes 
takes place undei vaivmg social 
and political conditions 


In Russia, side b) side with 
capitalism, which is lapidlv cx 
tending the sphcic oi its domina 
lion and moic and moit becom 
mg the pielvHi naiit mode ol 
pioduction, we still meei at eveiv 
step lemnants ol oiii old, pie- 
capitalist social oidci, which was 
based on bonckige ol the masses of 
wot king people to the landloids, 
to the stale, oi to the head ol the 
st*itt These lemnants ic'taid the 
dc \elo]mieni ol the pioductivc 
toues in the highest dcgice, 
hampei the alliouiul deNcTopincnt 
ol the piolclaiiat’s c l.iss stiuggle, 
low cl rhe woiking population s 
st.mdaicl ol living, aic lespoiisiblc 
ioi the Xsiaticallv bai batons w.iv 
in which the manv-million-stiong 
peasantiy is being luiiuxl and 
led need to dc‘giadalion and keep 
entile people m a slate ol igiioi- 


Slvlc!! 

§ 12 — ihc‘ end. An at- 
tenipi should be made lo 
shorten this. It would be 
\ei\ useliil tot this paia- 
Ri*iph lo shrink. Would it 
not be possible to condense 
ten words into two by sa\- 
ing “national leatiirc's”, or 
a similar expression’-^ 

§ — the bej^mning. My 
most humble' thanks lor the 
tiny step m tn\ direction. 
But “becoming the predo- 
minant " ’ 


N.B 

Style’ 

§ — the end. (’orrec- 

tion desirable- I have al- 


* At this point 1 enin exjnesses his opinion a piece ol inlcliciloiis 
phiasmg in the dial I — Fd 



ance, total absence rights, and 
subjection. 


14. As the most outstanding oi 
all survi\.ils of out serf-owning 
system and the most formidable 
bulwark of all this barbarism, the 
tsarist autociacv is wf roily intom- 
patible with political and ri\ii 
liberties, which have lorrg bc^err in 
existeirce in the adsancecl toiiri- 
tries oi capitalist production, as 
the natural leg.il complemem to 
that prcxluction. 


By its \erv nature jr must crush 
every scx'ial movement and is 


ready suggested how (my 
amendments to my draft), 
or you get ^‘...barbarous 
way in which... is being 
ruined and reduced to de- 
gradation...”? 

? Style 


"'Natural legal comple- 
ment” — a correct thought 
very badly expressed. For 
capitalism the “natural- 
ness’ ol liberty is compli- 
cated by 1,001 social and 
historical factors, which the 
word “natural” does not 
bring out. Moreover, it 
snracks, reeks, of a sort of 
liberalism. Something 

should be said to the effect 
that the “autocracy is in- 
evitahly dooirred to death 
by the entire development 
of capitalism, which irn- 
per ativf‘ly requires civil and 
political liberties for the ex- 
pression ol its increasingly 
complex interests”, or 
something like that, in 
short, the idea of inevitabil- 
ity should be expressed, 
without giving rise to nris- 
understandings by attribut- 
ing this inevitability to 
“iratural” developments. 

? This won’t do. Nof every: 
bimetallism) (and pre- 



bound to be the bitterest enemy of 
all the proletariat’s emancipatory 
aspirations. 


Raphaelitism are also 
“social movements”. This 
must be amended. 


For these reasons, Rus- 
sian Social-DenuK racy ad- 
vances as its immediate 
political task the overthrow 
of the tsarist autocracy and 
its replacement by a repub- 
lic based on a democratic 
constitution that would en- 
sure, etc. 

Remarks on the Committee's Draft Pro- 
gramme, \’ol. (). pp. 59-62, 6(5-70 

Besides my remarks written on the dralt itself, I should 
like to note the following: 

§ S. “Society djourgeois) is characterised by the domina- 
tion of commodity production undtn capitalist production 
relations, ... then follows a description ol the basic 

features of capitalism. The result is an incongruity: the “i.c. ” 
connects dissimilar, unequal concepts, namely, 1) the modify 
(ntion ol commodity production in a form conditioned by the 
domination ol capitalist production relations, and 2) the sale 
ol products on the marked and the sale ol their labour-power 
by the masses of the population. 

This incongruity, this equating ol the basic and most 
general features ot commociity production in general and of 
capitalism in general — and the modifications of commodity 
production on the basis of capitalist production relatu^ns 
(then commodities are no longer exchanged simply according 
to value) — clearly shows how poor G. V. Plekhanov’s formu- 
lation is (and yet the committee adopted this lormulation, 
merely rephrasing it). In a programme that presents only the 
most general and basic features of capitalism and does ttol \et 
forth even the theory of surplus-value, we suddenly “nod” to 
Bbhm-Bawerk by calling to mind that “commodity produc- 
tion on the basis ol capitalism” is not quite the same as 
simple comincxlity production! If so, then why not add to the 
programme special relerences to Mikhailovsky, Berdaye\, 
and the like? On the one hand, only one very general 
socialist expression is used to cover even all of Marx’s 
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teachings about the exploitation of labour by capital: “create 
by their labour the latter’s income’’ (end of § 3) — and on the 
other hand, note is made of the specific transformation of 
surplus-value into profit under “commodity production on 
the basis of capitalist production relations’’. 

G. V. Plckhanov is quite right when he states that the 
words “commodity production on the basis of capitalist 
production relations’’ express the fundamental idea of 
Volume III. But that is all. There is no point in including 
this idea in the programme — just as there is no point in 
describing in the programme the mechanism of realisation, 
which is the fundamental idea of Volume or in 

describing the conversion of excess profit into ground rent. 
In the programme it is sufficient to note the exploitation of 
labour by capital = the creation of surplus-value, whereas to 
speak of every kind of transfonnatioii and modification of the 
forms of surplus-value is out of place (and impossible in a 
few short propositions). 

\(lditional Remaiks on the Committee's 

lhaft Fioi*i(imme, Vol. (i, pp. 72-7:^ 


The author of the re- 
marks should not imagine 
that he is past seeing any- 
thing for the first time. 

Replies to Plekhanov's and Axehod's Re- 
maiks on the Attnie **The Agiaiinu 
Piofrramme of Russian Soi lal-Demoaat^, 
Vol. 4\, p. OH 

...It would be better to worry less about the author of a 
signed article exl)ressirig himself in his own manner. 

Replies to Plekhanov's and Axehod's Re- 
maiks on the Aitule "'The Apiarian 
I^ofpamme oj Russian Sonal-De- 
moiiaiy", Vol. '11, p. 64 

...In his defence of the old mainstays of “economism”, 
(]Iomrade Akimov even advanced such an incredibly eccentric 
argument as that the word proletariat does not figure in our 
program ^e even once in the nominative case. At most. 
Comrade Akimov exclaimed, they have the proletariat in the 
genitive case. And so it appears that the nominative is the 
most honourable case, whereas the genitive takes second 


PlekhanoN. I'his is (Ik* first 
time 1 see the woicl antafronism 
used in the pluuil. 
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place in the scale of honour. It only remains to convey this 
idea — through a special commission, perhaps — to Comrade 
Ryazanov, so as to enable him to supplement his first 
scientific work on the letters of the alphabet with another 
treatise on the cases.... 

Speech an the Party Profframme, July 22 
(August 4), Seionfl Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P., Vol. 6, p. 488 

The word “militia” does not say anything new and makes 
for confusion. The words “universal arming of the people” 
arc dear and quite Russian. I find Comrade Lieber’s amend- 
ment superfluous. 


Speeth in the Debate on the General 
Political Demands of the Party Pro- 
gramme, Second CUmgress of the 
R.S.D.LP., Vol. 41. p. 87 

...Can it really he that street meetings (in Odessa, as well as 
those previously held in Rostov-on-Don and other cities) are 
less likely to develop a sense of political competence and the 
right to put forth demands then meetings in municipal 
(ouncils?... True, I must admit that I feel tather uncomfort- 
able in quoting this last expression (the right to put forth 
demands); it is so stupid. But you can’t throw the words out 
of a song. 

Good Demonstrations oj Proletarians and 
Pool Aiguments of C'.ertain Inlcfleituals, 
Vol. 8, p. .S2 

...This is not the language of political leaders, but ol 
archive fogeys.... 

'I wo Taitus of So( lal-Demoiiaiy in the 
Demoirutii Revolutum, Vol. 9, p. 41 

Take the expression “the final abolition of the whole 
regime of the monarchy and the social estates”. In plain 
language the final abolition of the monarchist system means 
the establishment of a democratic republic. But our good 
Martynov and his admirers think that this expression is far 
too clear and simple. They insist on making it “deeper” and 
putting it more “cleverly”. As a result, we get, on the one 
hand, ridiculous and vain efforts to appear profound; on the 
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other hand, we get a description instead of a slogan, a kind of 
melancholy retrospection instead of a stirring appeal to 
march forward. We get the impression not of living people 
eager to fight for a republic here and now, but of so many 
withered mummies who, sub specie aetemiiatis* consider the 
question from the plusquamperfectum viewpoint. 

Two Tactiis of Social-Demoo (i< \ in the 
Democratic Revolution, Vol. p. 42 

...The discussion then spread to the whole political press 
in Russia, both the free (i.e., illegal) press which gave frank 
and full expression to all its arguments and slogans, and to 
the legal press, which wrote in Aesopian language for a 
boycott, and openly against it. 

The First Results of the Politual Alipt- 
ment. Vol. 9, p. 397 

...1 remember only one episode in which, perhaps, the 
“Parvusites” among the Mensheviks made them all slightly 
change their attitude. It was an incident over the question of 
armed uprising. Plekhanov, the chairman of the committee, 
had altered the original Menshevik resolution, and instead of 
“wrest power” (this part of the resolution concerned the 
aims of the movement) inserted “wrest rights by force” (or 
“capture rights” — I don’t quite remember which). The 
opportunism of this alteration was so glaring that the most 
heated protests were raised against it in open C^ongress. Wc 
attacked the alteration with redoubled vigour. The ranks of 
the Mensheviks wavered. I do not know exactly whether any 
factional meetings had been held, or what took place at them 
if they were; nor can I vouch for the truth of the statement 
made to me that ten Mensheviks who were inclined towards 
“Parvusism” had emphatically declared their disagreement 
with the alteration. The fact is that, after the debates in open 
Congress, Plekhanov himself withdrew the alteration and did 
not allow it to be put to a vote; did this on the pretext (a 
skilful piece of diplomacy, perhaps, but it raised a smile) that 
it was not worth arguing about questions of “style”. 

Report on the Unity Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P., Vol. 10, p. .^24 


* F'rom the viewpoint of eternity (Latin). — Ed. 
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...In the original draft of the Menshevik resolution on the 
State Duma proposed by the committee. Clause 5 (on the 
armed forces) contained the following sentence: ... “Seeing 
for the first time on Russian soil a new authority, sprung 
from the depths of the nation, called into being by the tsar 
himself and recognised by the latv\ etc. In criticising the 
Menshevik resolution for what may mildlv be called its 
imprudent and optimistic attitude towards the Stale Duma, I 
also criticised the words I have underlined, and said 
jestingly: should we not add “and sent bv (iod’s grace” 
(meaning authority)? Comrade Plekhanov, a member of the 
comthittee, was frightfully angry with me for cracking this 
joke. What, he exclaimed in his speech, must 1 listen to this 
“suspicions of being an opportunist”? (His exact words, as 1 
wrote them down.) I have served in the army myself, and I 
know the military man’s attitude towards authority; I know 
of the importance he attaches to authority recognised by the 
tsar, etc., eu. Comrade Plekhanov’s resentment exposed his 
vulnerable spot, and showed still more clearly that he had 
“overdone it”. In my speech in reply to the dc‘bate, 1 said 
that it was not a matter of “suspicions”, and it was ridiculous 
to use such pitiful expressiems. Nobody was .iccusing 
Plekhanov of believing in the tsar. But resolutions are not 
written for Plekhanov; they are written for the people. And 
it was indecent to disseminate among the people such 
ambiguous arguments, fit only lot Messrs. Witte and (iO. 
These arguments would turn against us, foi if wc stressed 
that the State Duma was an “authority” (?? this w^ork alone 
reveals the excessive optimism of our Mensheviks), : id an 
authority called into being by the tsar, then it wo id be 
inferred that this lawful authority must act according to the 
law, and obey the one who “called it into being”. 

The Mensheviks themselves realised that Plekhanov had 
overdone it. On a motion thar came from their ranks, the 
w^ords underlined above w'ere deletc*d from the resolution. 

Report on the I" nit’s (Mrifrir.^ of the 

R.S.D.L.P., Voi. 10, pp 

But it would be ridiculously to propose such an appeal in 
the Duma. 

But would it? Is it not more ridiculou:. tcj write “appeals to 
the people” in the stilted language of the hidebound Russian 
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lawyers that the Cadets '‘’® and (to their shame be it said) the 
Trudoviks'*” use? 

A Bold Assault and a Timid Defeme, 
Vol. 11. pp. 99-100 

Let US point out, too, that in the election campaign in 
general, and in concluding electoral agreements at the highci 
stages, the Social-Democrats must speak simply and clearly, 
in a language comprehensible to the masses, absolutely 
discarding the heavy artillery of erudite terms, foreign words 
and stock slogans, definitions and conclusions which are as yet 
unfamiliar and unintelligible to the masses. Without flam- 
boyant phrases, without rhetoric, but with facts and figures, 
they must be able to explain the questions of socialism and of 
the present Russian revolution. 

rhe Softal Democrats and Eledoral 
Agreements, V'ol. II, p. 294 

Issue No. IS of Narodnaya Duma published an endlessly 
long resolution on mass workers’ organisations and a labour 
congress the resolution is a draft for the forthcoming 
congress, compiled by a group of publicists and Mensheviks 
engaged in practical activities.... 

It falls into two parts — A and B. In the preamble to the 
first part there are endless platitudes on the benefit of the 
organisation and uniting of the mass of the workers. “For 
the sake of importance”, as Bazarov said, organisation is 
converted in^o self-organisation. It is true that this word does 
not actually express anything or contain any definite idea, 
but it is nevertheless a favourite with the champions of the 
labour congress! There is no need to explain that this 
“self-organisation” is only an .intellectualist device to cover 
up the dearth of real organisational ideas — it would never 
have entered the head of a worker to invent “self- 
organisation”.... 

The preamble criticises Social-Democracy for the “domi- 
nant and determining role played in it by the intelligentsia as 
compared to its proletarian elements”.... 

Larin, El and many other champions of the labour 
congress, give Social-Democracy a “dressing-down” for 
forcing rAolutions through. And to drive such criticism home, 
the publicists “force through” long new, boring and cloying 
periods on “self-organisations”.... What a picture! 
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The resolution notes the “ideological and political influ- 
ence” of the Russian Social-Democratic Party (i.e., the 
R.S.D.L.P., or has a broader term been deliberately used to 
include Prokopovich, Kuskova, Posse and others? on the 
advanced strata of the proletariat, and speaks of the 
desirability of ''uniting the forces" of Russian Social- 
Democracy “with the politically (onscious elements of the 
proletariat" (A, Point 6). 

Try for once to think over the words you use to compile 
your phrases, comrades! (^.an there be a “politically con- 
scious” proletarian who is not a Sotial-Demoirat? If there 
cai^iot be, then your words boil down to empty tautology, to 
turgid and pretentious trivialities.... 

The outcome: In its conclusion the resolution said 
absolutely nothing on the essence of the mattei. At best its 
conclusion is hollow pluase-mongering. At worst, it is 
harmful phrase-mongering, misleading to the proletariat, 
overshadowing the ABC of Social -Demoir at i( truth, (opening 
wide the ooor to any declassed bourgeois, siuh as those who 
have for a long time been doing considerable damage to the 
So(ial-Demo(rati( working-class movement in all European 
countries. 

How should the lesolution be corrected? 

The empty phrases should be discarded. It should be said 
simply that Social-Democracy must suppoil the organisation 
ol various workers’ associations, for example, consumers’ 
societies, with clue and constant regard lor every woikers’ 
association scr\ing as a centre* predsely oj Sodal-Democratic 
propaganda, agitatic:»u and organ i.sation. 

That would, indeed, be a “politically modest” but / .miness- 
like and Soc i al -Dent o< rat i( resolution. And you, gentlemen, 
you intellectualist warriors against the “dom’uant and 
determining role of the intelligentsia”, you have put forward 
not the proletarian cause, but intellectualist phrase- 
mongering. 


l7ileiU'<lHalist Waruois Again, Domina- 
tion by the IntelUgnitua, Vol. 12, 
pp. SIC), :n7, :n9 


...I'he Mensheviks’ love of platituumous phrases, their 
evasion of the comrete exposition of a ejuestion, is a purely 



intellectualist trait. It is at root alien to the proletariat, and 
harmful from the standpoint of the proletariat. 

Angry Embarrassment. The Question ol 
the Labour (iongress, Vol. 12, p. .‘321 

What is impermissible in members of a united party is 
permissible and obligatory for sections of a party that has 
been split. It is wrong to write about Party comrades in a 
language that systematically spreads among the working 
masses hatred, aversion, contempt, etc., for those who hold 
other opinions. But one may and must write in that strain 
about an organisation that has seceded. 

Why must one? Because when a split has taken place it is 
one’s duty to wrest the masses from the leadership of the 
seceding .section. I am told — you carried confusion into the 
ranks of the proletariat. My answer is — I purposely and 
deliberately carried confusion into the ranks ol that section 
of the St. Petersburg proletariat which followed the Men- 
sheviks who seceded on the eve of the elections, and I shall 
always act in that way whenever a split occim. 

Report to the bifth (Congress of tht 
R.S.D I .P. on the St. PeteiKhurg Split 
and the Institution of the Pmty Tribunal 
Ensuing Therefrom, Vol. 12, 
pp. 42.5-26 

Point Three of the preamble of our re.solution speaks 
directly of the task of the proletariat as filling “the role of 
.leader in the bourgeoi.s-democratic revolution”. The Men- 
sheviks proposed an amendment — change the word “leader” 
for “vanguard”, “advanced contingent” or the words “main 
motive force”. All those amendments were rejected. Repeat 
as often as you will that the proletariat must retain its class 
independence — the Bolsheviks have nothing against that. 
But to weaken the words on the role of leader in the 
revolution would mean opening the doors to opportunism. 
The proletariat could be the “main motive force” in a 
curtailed, landlord-bourgeois revolution. It is possible to be 
the main motive force of the victory of another class without 
being able to defend the interests of your own class. 
Revblutioilary Social-Democracy, if it is to remain true to 
itself, has no right to confine itself to that. It must help the 
proletariat to rise from the passive role of main motive force 
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to the active role of leader — to rise from the dependent 
position of a fighter for curtailed freedom to the most 
independent position of a fighter for complete freedom, a 
freedom that is to the advantage of the working class. The 
basic difference in the tactics of the opportunist and the 
1 evolutionary tactics of Scxial-Democracy in the bourgeois 
revolution is, one might say, that the former is reconciled to 
the role of the proletariat as the main motive force, while the 
latter is directed towards giving the proletariat the role of 
leader and by no means that of a mere “moti\e lorce”. 

The expression “advanced contingent" would also weaken 
thetirecognition of the task ol the proletariat as that of 
leading the other democratic classes, or could, at least, be 
interpreted in that way. 


/'/if Allitudr Iim'iiTih Kourgeoi\ 1‘arlte',, 
Vol. l;>, |>. 501 


A resolu^k);^ must be written in unmistakable language. It 
must consider all existing political tendencies in actual 
politics, and not the good intentions of some section or 
another oi Social-Democracy (always allowing that the 
intentions arc of the best). In our resolution we have 
recognised, forthrightly and definitely, the “/Meudr>-socialism" 
of the Narodniks. We have called their “socialist" ideology 
simply "vague'\ and have declared it absolutely imperative 
lor Social-Democracy to fight against their ctmeealment of 
the class antithesis between the proletariat and the petty 
proprietors. Everything has been said in these words, which 
condemn the really utopian element in Narodism, co » lenin 
petty-bourgeois “extra-class" revolutionism. 

rhe Attitiidf’ iowards Bourgeois Parties, 
Vol. 12, pp 

Compare the Menshevik Stockholm resolution with the 
Bolshevik London resolution on the State Duma. You will 
lind that the former is pompous, wordy, lull of fiigh-flown 
phrases about the significance ol the Duma and puffed up 
by a sense of the grandeur of work in the Duma. I’he latter 
is simple, concise, sober, and modest. 

Against Hoyt alt. Notfs of a Smial- 
IX'iiioc rati( Publicist, Vol. IS, p. 41 
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...I could not help recalling in this connection the story 
about a stranger who was present for the first time at a 
discussion between ancient philosophers but remained silent 
all the time. One of the philosophers said to the stranger: “If 
you are wise, you are behaving foolishly; if you are a fool, 
you are behaving wisely.” 

The Agrarian Programme of Soiml- 
Democraty tn the First Rvssian Revolu- 
tion. 1905-1907. Vol 13, pp. 310-H 

When Plekhanov speaks he is brilliant and witty, he 
crackles, twirls, and sparkles like a Catherine-wheel. The 
trouble starts when the speech is taken down verbatim and 
later subjected to a logical examination. 

The Agrarian Programme of Sm lal- 
Demoiraty in the First Russian Reifolu- 
tion, 1905-1907. Vol. 13, pp 326-27 

The second, very important, circumstance refers to the 
economic, and particularly the agrarian, programme of the 
Right. This is their defence of the private property in land of 
the peasants, a defence which is the keynote of all their 
speeches, including that of the arch-priest Mitrofanushka 
(Bishop Mitrofan), who spoke immediately after the reporter, 
evidently seeking to frighten the democratic but downtrod- 
den village priests. Comically trying to overcome in himself 
the habit of playing the religious simpleton and ol using the 
language of the seminary (“the .village commune is a 
primordial phenomenon”), he mouthed such phrases as 
“Life develops in the direction of a greater and greatei 
individuality of personality”; “We must recognise as useful 
the new pattern of life among our peasants on the model of 
the West-European farmers” (69). 

The Agrarian Debates in th( Third 
Duma, Vol. 15, p 306 

Boom, boom, boom.... While he absorbed and embodied in 
a consummate form the fundamental manner of declamation 
characteristic of liberal-bourgeois journalism, Mr. Nevedom- 
sky proved to be also the purest and most consummate 
ej 3 ibodir|ient of the ideological principle of humanity in 
general — the principle of rant. 

Heroes of '‘Reservation". Vol. 16, 
p. 371 
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...But one must know how to speak of a republic. One 
cannot speak about it in the same terms when addressing a 
meeting in a factory and one in a Cossack village, when 
speaking at a meeting of students or in a peasant cottage, 
when it is dealt with from the rostrum of the Third Duma or 
in the columns of a publication issued abroad. The art of any 
propagandist and agitator consists in his ability to find the 
best means of influencing any given audience, by presenting 
a definite truth in such a way as to make it most convincing, 
most easy to digest, most gigantic, and most strongly 
impressive. 

The Slof^ans and Organisation of So<ial- 
Demoiratu Work Inside and Outside the 
Duma, Vol. 17, p. S4 1 

There is nothing more repugnant to the spirit of Marxism 
than phrase-mongering. And the most unpleasant feature 
that strikes one in Nos. 6 and 7-8 of Nasha Zarya^^^' is the 
incredible' o*gy of phrase-mongering that might truly be that 
of a Tartarin. Th(‘ Tartarins of our liquidationist trend have 
converted an election campaign, something cusiomar) for 
Marxists in all lands, and which even in Russia has already 
been conducted twice on a large scale, into something 
wrapped up in so many pompous words, words and words, 
that it is simply unendurable. 

Fundamental Piohlems of the Flettion 
Campaign, Vol. 17, p. 402 

Having heard and discussed the leport of the representa- 
tive of the Central Organ,'^^’" the Conference appro^ s of the 
Central Organ’s line in principle and expresses the wish that 
more space be devoted to articles of a propagandist nature, 
and that the articles be written in a more popular style, so as 
to make them more intelligible to the workers. 

The St^lh (Ihrague) AII-RuMta ('.onfer- 
evie of the R.S.D.L.P., Vol. 17, p. 482 

Secondly, Poincare’s career is worthy of note, being that of 
a typical bourgeois businessman who sells himself in turn to 
all parties in politics, and to all rich men “outside” politics. 
Poincare has been a lawyer by profession since the ai;e ol 
twenty. At twenty-six he was a il f de cabinet and at 
thirty-three, a Minister. Rich men and the big-wigs of finance 



in all countries, think highly of the political connections of 
such dexterous careerists. A “brilliant” lawyer-deputy and a 
political trickster are synonyms in the “civilised” countries. 

The Signiftcanie of Poincare's Election, 
Vol. 18, p. 488 

Mr. A. V. P. has contributed to Rnsskoye Bogatstvo No. 12 a 
“leading” article on a “current” subject, headed “Social- 
ism — Popular or Proletarian?” 

The article is quite shallow and pointless in itself. It is 
quite a long time since we encountered in the “leading” 
articles of a Narodnik publication that considers itself 
important, such a meaningless set of words, such a spate of 
evasive, bald phrases, or such a hotchpotch of (eclectic) views. 

On Narodism, Vol. 18, p 524 

If the article “must be printed anyway” (as the secretary to 
the editorial boaid writes), then how am I to understand 
Vitimsky’s"*^^' “the angry tone is harmful”? Since when has an 
angry tone against what is bad, harmful, untrue (and the 
editorial board is “in principle” in agreement!) harmed a 
daily newspaper?? On the contrary, colleagues, really and 
truly on the contrary. To write without “anger” of what is 
harmful means to write boringly. And you yourselves refer, 
and justly so, to monotony! 


7« the Editor oj "Pravda", August I, 
35. p. 48 


Dear Comrade, 

I have received and read your article. I think the subject 
was well chosen and has been correctly elaborated, but the 
article will need some polishing up. There is far too 
much — how shall I put it? — “agitation”, which is out of 
place in an article on a theoretual subject. Either you 
yourself, I think, ought to work it over, or we could do it. 

To V. M. Kasparov, Vol. 36, p. 260 

Jn thi| pamphlet the author gives a kind of summary of 
his four-volume work: **Naturwissenschaften in ihrer 

Entwirklung und in ihrem Zusammenhange” 

(((Much popularisation...))) 
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About 5,000 years of the development of 
civilisation from ancient Egypt to our time. 
According to Homer, the world was only the 
Mediterranean Sea and surrounding coun- 
tries. (P. 8)* 

In Egypt the clear nights facilitated the 
pursuit of astronomy. They observed the 
stars and their movement, the moon, etc. 


The author 
carelessly, 
pompously, 
vulgarly, in 
leuilleton 
style out- 
lines philo- 
sophical 
questions, 
banal. 


At first the month was reckoned as SO 
days, and the year as 360 (p. 31). The 
ancient Egyptians already had 36S days. 
(P. 32) Eratosthenes (276 B.C.) determined 
the circumference of the earth as 250,000 
“stadia”=^..5,0()0 km. (instead of 40,000). 

Aristarchus guessed that the earth re- 
volved round the sun, p. 37 (1,800 years 
Before (Copernicus, 1473-1543). (Third cen- 
tury B.C.) he considered the moon to be SO 
(instead ol 48) times smaller than the eaith, 
and the sun to be 300 (instead of 1,300,000) 
limes larger than the earth.... 


The booklet 
is neither 
here nor 
there: for a 
philosophical 
woik it is 
careless, sen- 
tentious, pet- 
ty, banal; — 
for a popular 
work it is 
jrretentious. 


Phtlusophual Notebooks, Fi. Dan- 
nomann. How Did Oin Pi tuic ol the 
Woild Arise?, (Kosrnos). Stutlgail, 
1912, Voi. 3H, pp. 


The people should be spoken to without Latin wends, in 
clear and siriiple terms. 

Report at a Meeting o/ Hn^^hevtk Dele- 
gates to the AU-Russia (Umferemr of 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers’ Dep- 
vties, Aftril i(l7), 1917, Vol. 36, 

p 438 


* Dannemann, Fr., Wie unser Welthild entstand? StuLtgail, 1912. — Ed. 
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I shall conclude by referring to a speech which impressed 
me most. I heard a coal miner deliver a remarkable speech. 
Without using a single bookish word, he told us how they 
had made the revolution. 

Report on the Current Situation, April 24 
(May 7), The Seventh (April) All-Ruisia 
Conference of the R.S.D.L.P.(B.), 
Vol. 24, p. 242 

To a Marxist these truths — that wars are waged by the 
capitalists and are bound up with the capitalists’ class 
interests — are absolute truths. A Marxist need not dwell on 
that. But as far as the masses are concerned, skilful agitators 
and propagandists should be able to explain this truth 
simply, without using foreign words, for with us discussions 
usually degenerate into empty and futile squabbling. 

Speeth in Favour of the Resolution on the 
Wai, Afnil 27 (May 10), The Seventh 
(April) All-Russia Conference of the 
R.S.I).LP.(BA Vol 24. p. 265 

So, in the declaration of the Soviet majority made by 
Comrade Martov at the Democratic Conference, we read: 

“The Soviets ot Workers’, Soldiers’ «ind Peasants’ Deputies, set up in ihe 
first days of the resolution by a mighty buist of creative enthusiasm that 
stems from the people themselves, constitute the new fabric of the 
revolutionaiy state that h.is replaced the* outworn state fabric of the old 
regime. 

This is a little too flowery; that is to say, rhetoric here 
covers up lack of clear political thinking. The Soviets have 
not yet replaced the old “fabric”, and this old “fabric” is not 
the state fabric of the old regime, but the state fabric of both 
tsarism and of the bourgeois republic. 

Can the Bolsheviks Retain Slate Power?, 
Vol. 26, p. m 

More economics. But not in the sense of “general” 
discussions, learned reviews, intellectual plans and similar 
piffle, for, I regret to say, they are all too often just piffle 
and nothing more. By economics we mean the gathering, 
careful cjpecking and study of the facts of the actual 
organisation of the new life. Have real successes been 
achieved by big factories, agricultural communes, the Poor 
Peasants’ Conftmittees, and local Economic Councils in 
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building up the new economy? What, precisely, are these 
successes? Have they been verified? Are they not fables, 
boasting, intellectual promises (“things are moving”, “the 
plan has been drawn up”, “we are getting underway”, “we 
now vouch for”, “there is undoubted improvement”, and 
other charlatan phrases of which “we” aie such masters)? 
How have the successes been achieved? What must be done 
to extend them? 

'Vhe (Jharader oj (hir Newspapers, 

Vol. 2H, p. 96 


There is no choice for those who are leaving for the front 
as representatives of the workers and peasants. Their slogan 
must be victory or death. Each of you must be able to 
approach the most backward, the least developed Red Army 
men in order to explain the situation to them in the most 
comprehensible language, from the standpoint of a man of 
labour, h^lp them in a moment of difficulty, eliminate all 
wavering, teach them to light against numerous manifesta- 
tions of inertia, sabotage, deception or treachery. 

Speech to Students of the Sveidtov Uni- 
versity Leaving for the Viont, Odohei 24, 
1919, Vol. 30, p. 8.3 

...Thanks to (Comrade Kalinin our work in the countryside 
has gained con.siderable momentum. The peasant is now 
undoubtedly in a position to keep in closer contact with the 
Soviet government through C^omrade Kalinin, who repre- 
sents the supreme authority of the Soviet Republic. In this 
way we said in effect to the middle peasant: “Theri *:an be 
no question of forcibly imposing socialism on anyone.” But 
we must make him understand this, we must kni>w how to 
tell him this in a language the peasant understands best of 
all.... 

Speech Delivered at the First AU-Russia 
Conference cm Party Work in the ('coun- 
tryside, November IH. 1919, Vol. 30, 
p. 146 

...You will have to base yourselves on the bourgeois 
nationalism which is awakening, and must awaken, among 
those peoples, and which has its historical justification. At the 
same time, you must find your way to the working and 
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exploited masses of every country and tell them in a 
language they understand that their only hope of emancipa- 
tion lies in the victory of the international revolution, and 
that the international proletariat is the only ally of all the 
hundreds of millions of the working and exploited peoples 
of the East. 

Address to the Second All-Rvssia Con- 
gress of Communist Organisations of the 
Peoples of the East, November 22, 1919, 
Vol. 30, p. 162 

On the other hand, one can see simply a thoughtless and 
incoherent use of the now “fashionable” terms: “masses” 
and “leaders”. These people have heard and memorised a 
great many attacks on “leaders”, in which the latter have 
been contrasted with the “masses”; however, they have 
proved unable to think matters out and gain a clear 
understanding of what it was all about. 

'*Lefl-Wtng'* Communism — an Infantile 
Diwidei, Vol. 31, p. 42 

Take this famous “industrial democracy”, which Comrade 
Bukharin hastened to insert in the Central Committee's 
resolution of December 7. It would, of course, be ridiculous 
to quibble about this ill-conceived brainchild (“trickv 
flourishes”), if it merely occurred in an article or speech. 
But, after all, it was I'rotsky and Bukharin who put 
themselves into the ridiculous position by insisthtg in their 
theses on this very term, which is the one feature that 
distinguishes their “platforms” from Rudzutak\s theses 
adopted by the trade unions. 

Onie Again on the Tiade L'nions, the 
Cunent Situation and the Mistakes of 
Trotsky and Bukharin, Vol. 32, p. 81 

7. This newspaper, devoted to matters of production, 
should be a popular one, in the sense of being understood by 
millions of readers, without falling into vulgarisation. The 
paper should not descend to the level of the uncultivated 
reader, |)ut should wc^rk steadily — and by very gradual 
degrees — to promote his development. 

Theses on Production Propaganda, 
Vol. 31, p. 405 
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Under capitalism, a newspaper is a capitalist enterprise, a 
means of enrichment, a medium of information and 
entertainment for the rich, and an instrument for duping 
and cheating the mass of working people. We have smashed 
this instrument of profit-making and deceit. We have began 
to convert the newspapers into an instrunuMt for educating 
the masses and for teaching them to live and run their 
economy without the landowners and capitalists. But we are 
only at the start ol the road. Not much has been done 
during the last three years or so. A great deal remains to be 
done: the road ahead is very long indeed. Let us have less 
poli^cal fireworks, fewer general arguments and abstract 
slogans Irom inexperien(c*d (Communists who fail to under- 
stand their tasks; let us have more production piopaganda 
and, above all, more efficient and capable application of 
practical experience to fit the development of the masses. 

The W<nk of tht' (.omniissatiat 

/o? tdiuahon, Vol V>, p 1!^0 

...The fact is that Bukharin opens his appeal to the masses 
with such an outlandish term that he must gwe a gloss on it. 
This, I think, is undeniocratu from the democratic standpoint. 
You must write for the masses without using terms that 
require a glossary... 

Onie Xf'din on ihr fyade rvions, the 
( ininil Situation and thr Mistakes of 
Tu)tsk\ and Bukhaiin, \"()1. 32, p. HI 

(litizen Yerniansky’s'*’’”’ book has one serious flav which 
may make it unacceptable as a textbook. It is the author’s 
verbosity. He repeats the same thing again and agam without 
any conceivable need. 

A /•/> III thr Ointmrnt, Vol. ;?3, p. 3(i8 
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VII. ON TRANSLATION 


...In the translation of this passage Mr. N. — on is guilty of 
two mistranslations and of one omission. Instead of “petty- 
bourgeois” and “pe tty-peasant” he translates “narrow- 
burgher” and “narrow-peasant.” Instead of “cudgels for the 
workers” he translates “cudgels for the people,” although in 
the original we have the word Arbeiter. ...He omitted the 
words: “were bound to be exploded” (gesprengt werden 
mussten). 

A Characiertsation of Economit Roman- 
ticism (Sismondi and Our Native Sis* ** - 
mondists), Vol. 2, p. 248, footnote 

As far as concerns verbalisme and phraseologie it seems to 
me that they should be translated as verbalism (with an 
explanation) and phraseology.... That, of course, is not really 
translation but simply transcription, but what else can you 
do? “Dilettantism” is quite wrong for verbalism — almost the 
opposite, in fact. Verbalism is probably closer to scholasti- 
cism, i.e., 'to superfluous (pseudo) learnedness, than to 
dilettantism. But I don’t remember exactly how Labriola uses 
these words. 

To His Mother, February 7, 1898, 
' Vol. 37, pp. 151-52 

...The Russian translator, on p. 182, rendered the word 
**potenziert''* as “potential”. These Russian translations are 
an awful nuisance! On page 270, the same translator 
translates the sentence, "'Wer isst zuletzt das Schwein?**** as 
“Who, in the end, is the pig?”... 

The Agrarian Question and the *'Crili(S 
of Marx*\ Vol. 5, p. 153 


* Raised to a higher power, abundant. — Ed. 

** Who, in the end, eats the pig? — Ed. 
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That, incidentally, is my answer to those Socialist- 
Revolutionaries who have simply interpreted the term 
“adventurer” as “swindler” (Mr. Rafailov in Geneva) or 
“rogue” (Mr. Zhitlovsky in Berne). Gentlemen, I told them, 
you should not necessarily interpret everything in terms of 
the criminal code! The adventurism of a it volutionary trend, 
an internally contradictory, unprincipled, unstable trend 
which conceals emptiness behind high-sounding promises 
and is therefore inevitably doomed to bankruptcy, should not 
be confused with the adventurism of rogues who know very 
well that they are committing punishable offences and that 
they are in danger of being exposed for swindling. 

Ba\u Theses \^oinst Social ist-Rei>o- 
lutionaries, V^)I. 6, p. 273 

In translating Engels I made a mistake in the first 
edition by taking tbe word ButtermiUh to be not a proper 
noun but a v^nnmon noun. This mistake naturally afforded 
great delight to the Mensheviks. Koltsov wrote that I had 
“rendered Engels more profound” (reprinted in Two Years, 
a collection of articles) and Plekhanov even now retails this 
mistake in Tovarishih — in short, it afforded an excellent pretext 
to slur over the question of the two tendencies in the working-class 
movement of 1848 in Germany, the Born tendency (akin to 
our Economists) and the Marxist tendency. To take advan- 
tage of the mistake of an oppiinent, even if it concerns 
Born’s name, is more than natural. But to use a correction to 
a translation to slur over the substance oi the question ol the 
two tactics is to dodge the real issue. 

Two TactKS of Soiia! -Demon at y m the 
Demonatu Revolution, V I. 9, p 139, 
lootnoU* 

...At the moment when the firing in Moscow was subsid- 
ing ,208 when the military and police dictatorship was 

indulging in its savage orgies, when repies.sions and mass 
torture were raging all over Russia, Polyarnaya Zvezda^^^^^ 
protested against the use of force by the Lefts, and against 
the strike committees organised by the revolutionary parties. 
The Cadet professors who are trading in their science for 
the benefit of the Dubasovs went to the length (like 
Mr. Kiesewetter, member of the Central Committee of the 
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Cadet Party and candidate for the Duma) of translating the 
word “dictatorship” by the words “reinforced security”! 
These “men of science” even distorted their high-school 
Latin in order to discredit the revolutionary struggle.... 

The Victory of the Cadets and the Tasks 
of the Workers' Party, Vol. 10, p. 216 

I have before me the newspapers published by both trends 
of British socialism containing comments on the meeting of 
the International Bureau.'**^ The organ of the Independent 
(ahem! ahem!) Labour Party, the Labour Leader, rejoices, and 
openly declares to tens of thousands of British workers that 
the International Socialist Bureau not only recognised the 
Labour Party (that is true, and it had to be done) but also 
'^vindicated the policy of the /.L.P.“^^” (Labour Leader, October 
16, 1908, p. 665). This is not true. The Bureau did not 
vindicate it. This is an illegitimate, opportunist interpretation 
of a slight awkwardness in Kautsky’s resolution. This slight 
awkwardness is beginning to bear rather abundant fruit; on 
top of this comes a poor translation: no wonder the Italians 
say that translators are traducers (traduttori — tradittori). The 
official translations of the Bureau resolutions into the three 
official languages have not been published yet, and it is not 
known when they will appear. Kautsky’s resolution states that 
the Labour Party «adopts the standpoint of the class 
struggle” (end of the resolution; in the original: sich ... auf 
seinen, d.h. des Klassenkampfs, Boden stellt), which, in the 

translation of the British Social-Democrats reads: “places itself 
in consequence on the ground of international socialism.” In 
the translation of the British opportunists (I.L.P.) it reads: 
"adopts the position of international socialism^'. (Ibid.) 

Meeting of the Inleinational Socialist 
Bureau, Vol. 15, p. 23H 

...Mr. V. ('hernov translates the word Spiegelbild literally (a 
mirror reflection), accusing Plekhanov of presenting the 

theory of Engels “in a very weakened form" by speaking in 
Russian simply of a “reflection” instead of a “mirror 

reflectidn”.'*'^ This is mere cavilling. Spiegelbild in (German is 
also used simply in the sense of AbbildL 

Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, 

Vol. 14, p. 100, footnote 
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Instead of “prove the this-sidedness of thinking” (a literal 
translation), Plekhanov has: prove that thinking “does not 
stop at this side of phenomena”. And Mr. V. Chernov cries: 
“The contradiction between Marx and Engels has been 
eliminated very simply.... It appears as though Marx, like 
Engels, asserted the knowability of thing<i-in-themselves and 
the ‘other-sidedness’ of thinking” (loc. cit., p. ?>4, note).... 

...It is sheer illiteracy, Mr. Victor Chernov, to assert that 
from Plekhanov’s paraphrase (Plekhanov gave a paraphrase 
and not a translation) “it appears as though” Marx defended 
the other-sidedness of thought. Because only the Humeans and 
tWe Kantians confine thought to “this side of phenomena”. 
But for all materialists, including those of the seventeenth 
century whom Bishop Berkeley demolished (see Introduc- 
tion), “phenomena” are “things-for-us” or copies of the 
“objects in themselves”. Of course, Plekhanov’s free para- 
phrase is not obligatory for those who desiie to know Marx 
himself, but it is obligatory to try to understand what Marx 
meant and not to prance about like a Voroshilov. 

Mateiuihsm and h mpirio-Cniu ism, 
Vol. H, pp. 11)4-03 

“...Inside the limits within which we have to do with 
objects in practice, perceptions of the object and of its properties 
coincide xvith the reality existing outside its. ‘I'o coincide’ is 
somewhat different from being a ‘hieroglyphic’. ‘They 
coincide’ means that, within the given limits, the sense- 
})erception is [Bazarov's italics! the reality existing outside 
us....” 

rhe end crowns the wwk. Engels has been tre: .*d a la 
Mach, fried and served with a Machist sauce. But take care 
you do not choke, worthy cooks!... 

To say that “sense-perception is the reality existing outside 
us” is to return to Humisin, or even Berkeleianism, concealing 
itself in the fc^g of “co-ordination”. This is either an idealist 
lie or the subterfuge of the agnostic, (Comrade Bazarov, for 
sense-perception is not the reality existing outside us, it is 
only the image of that reality. Are you trying to make capital 
of the ambiguous Russian word sovpadat?'* Are you trying to 
lead the unsophisticated reader to believe that “to coincide"' 


* Sovpadat — to coincide. — Ed. 
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here means “to be identical”, and not “to correspond”? That 
means basing one’s falsification of Engels a la Mach on a 
perversion of the meaning of a quotation, and nothing more. 

Take the German original and you will find there the 
words stimmen mit, which means to correspond with, “to 
voice with” — the latter translation is literal, for Stimme 
means voice. The words "'stimmen wif’ cannot mean “to 
coincide” in the sense of “to be identical”. And even for the 
reader who does not know German but who reads Engels 
with the least bit of attention, it is perfectly clear, it cannot be 
otherwise than clear, that Engels throughout his whole 
argument treats the expression “sense-perception” as the 
image (Abbild) of the reality existing outside us, and that 
therefore the word “coincide” can be used in Russian 
exclusively in the sense of “correspondence’', “concurrence”, 
etc. To attribute to Engels the thought that “sense- 
perception is the reality existing outside us” is such a gem ot 
Machist distortion, such a flagrant attempt to palm off 
agnosticism and idealism as materialism, that one must admit 
that Bazarov has broken all records! 

Maienalism and Empirw-CnticUm, 
Vol. 14, p. IKS- 1 5 

This song has been translated into all European and other 
languages. In whatever country a class-conscious worker 
finds himself, wherever fate may cast him, however much he 
may feel himself a stranger, without language, without 
friends, far' more from his native country — he can find 
himself comrades and friends by the familiar refrain of the 
Internationale. 

Eugene Pottiei. 'I'hc 25lh Annivcrsjry 
't)! His Death, Vol. 36. p. 223 

It should be observed that the international discussion of 
this question was conducted mainly, if not exclusively, in the 
German language. The Germans, however, use two words, 
the difference between which is not easily rendered in 
Russian. One, strictly speaking, means “disarmament”,* and 
is used by Kautsky and the Kautskyites, for instance, in the 
sense of reduction of armaments. The other, strictly speak- 
ing, me^fis “disarming”,** and is used mainly by the Lefts in 


* Abriistung.— 

** Entwaffnupg. — FA 
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the sense of abolishing militarism, abolishing all militarist 
systems. In this article we speak of the latter demand, which 
is current among certain revolutionary Social-Democrats. 

The Disarmament" Slogan, Vol. 23, 
p. 95 

Let us begin with the most popular of Engels’s works, The 
Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the State, the sixth 
edition of which was published in Stuttgart as far back as 
1894. We shall have to translate the quotations from the 
German originals, as the Russian translations, while very 
nqjnerous, are for the most part either incomplete or verv 
unsatisfactory. 

The State and Revolution. The Marxist 
Theory of tfie State and the Tasks of 
the Proletariat in the Revolution, 
Vol. 25. p 391 

Engels wrote to Rebel criticising that same draft of the 
Gotha Programme which Marx criticised in his famous 
letter to Bracke. Referring specially to the question of the 
state, Engels said: 

“The free people’s state has been transformed into 
the free state. Taken in its grammatical sense, a free 
state is one where the state is free in relation to its 
citizens, hence a state with a despotic government. The 
whole talk about the state should be dropped, especially 
since the Commune, which was no longer a state in the 
proper sense of the word. The ‘people’s state* ? as been 
thrown in our faces by the anarchists to the sioint of 
disgust, although already Marx’s book against 
Proudhon and later the Communist Mx^nifesto say 
plainly that with the introduction of the socialist order 
of society the state dissolves of itself [sich aufldst] and 
disappears. As the vState is only a transitional institution 
which is used in the struggle, in the revolution, to hold 
down one’s adversaries by force, it is sheer nonsense to 
talk of a ‘free people’s state’; so long as the proletariat 
still needs the state, it does not need it in the interests 
of freedom but in order to hold down its adversaries, 
and soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom 
the state as such ceases to exist. We would therefore 
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propose replacing state everywhere by Gemeinwesen, a 
good old German word which can very well take the 
place of the French word commune." (Pp. 321-22 of the 
German original.) 

It should be borne in mind that this letter refers to the 
party programme which Marx criticised in a letter dated only 
a few weeks later than the above (Marx’s letter is dated May 
5, 1875), and that at the time Engels was living with Marx in 
London. C^onsequently, when he says “we” in the last 
sentence, Engels undoubtedly, in his own as well as in Marx’s 
name, suggests to the leader of the German workers’ party 
that the word “state” he struck out of the programme and 
replaced by the word "community". 

What a howl about “anarchism” would be raised by the 
leading lights of present-day “Marxism”, which has been 
falsified for the convenience oi the opportunists, if such an 
amendment of the programme were suggested to them! 

Let them howl. This will earn them the praises of the 
bourgeoisie. 

And we shall go on with our work. In revising the 
programme of our Party, we must by all means lake the 
advice of Engels and Marx into consideration in order to 
come nearer .the truth, to restore Marxism by ridding it ol 
distortions, to guide the struggle of the working class for its 
emancipation mort‘ correctly, (.ertainly no one opposed to 
the advice «f Engels and Marx will be found among the 
Bolsheviks. The only difficulty that may perhaps arise will be 
in regard to the term. In (ierman there are two words 
meaning “coininunity”, of which Engels used the one which 
does not denote a single community, but their totality, a 
system of communities. In Russian there is no such word, 
and we may have to choose the French word “commune”, 
although this also has its drawbacks. 

“The Commune was no longer a state in the projjer sense 
of the word” — this is the most theoretically important 
statement Engels makes. After what has been said above, this 
statement is perfectly clear. The Commune ’ was ceasing to 
be a stj^e since it had to suppress, not the majority of the 
population, but a minority (the exploiters). It had smashed 
the bourgeois state machine. In place of a special coercive 
force the population itself came on the scene. All this was a 
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departure from the state in the proper sense of the word. 
And had the Commune become firmly established, all traces 
of the state in it would have “withered away” of themselves: 
it would not have had to “abolish” the institutions of the 
state — they would have teased to lunction as they ceased to 
have anything to do. 

The Stair and Rrvnlulum, Vol. 25, 
pp. 444-40 

Undoubtedly, an immeasurably larger number of Kauisky’s 
works have been translated into Russian than into any other 
language. It is not without reason that some (ierman 
Social-Democrats say in jest that Kautsky is lead more in 
Russia than in Germany (let us say. in parenthesis, that this 
jest has a far deeper historical meaning than those who first 
made it suspect. The Russian workers, b\ making in 1905 an 
unusually great and unprecedented demand lor the best 
works of the best Social-Democratic literature in the world, 
and by receiving translations and editions ol these works in 
quantities unheard of in other (ouniries, rapidly trans- 
planted, so to speak, the enormous experience ol a 
neighbouring, more advanced country to the young soil ol 
our proletarian movement). 

rhe Slate ami Revolutwn, Vol 25, 
pp. 481-82 

...(versagpn\ this (iermaii expression is somewhat stronger 
than “inadequate” and soinewliat weaker than “iinjiotent”).... 


I he Pioleiaiian Revolutior and the 
Renegade Kant\k\, Vol. 28, p. 258 



VIII. ON SPEECH CULTURE 


The basic thesis I am advancing against the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, and for an appraisal of all aspects of the 
activities (and of the whole essence) of this trend is as 
follows: the entire trend of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, and their 
party as a whole, is nothing but an attempt by the petty-bourgeois 
intelligentsia at escamotage of our working-class movement, and, 
consequently, the whole of the socialist and the whole of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia. 

Let me explain at once why, in this thesis which is so 
important to me, I could not avoid employing a rare foreign 
word no doubt incomprehensible to most readers. Escamot- 
age means deception, fraudulent appropriation of the results 
of the labour of others and thus rendering this labour 
useless, trickery, swindling, etc. It is not difficult to see why I 
had to reject these Russian words and choose a foreign word 
instead. The words “to trick, fool, deceive” are invariably 
associated in our minds with the idea of a deliberate, 
conscious lie; — that in the first place, and in the second, with 
the idea of self-seeking, dishonest motives on the part of 
those who resort to this lie. Yet I am far from the idea of 
accusing the Socialist-Revolutionaries of anything resembling 
a conscious lie or dishonest motives. Nothing of the kind. I 
have no doubt that as a trend, as a “party”, the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries could have originated (or could have sur- 
vived since the days of the Narodnaya Volya), that they could 
have grown and gained some strength of late, thanks entirely 
to the fact that they attracted people doubtlessly revolution- 
ary-minded and even quite prepared for heroic self- 
sacrifice, people in all sincerity willing to lay down their lives 
in^the interests of freedom and the interests of the people... 
Would rfet the results of the best-intended activity based on 
this stand prove to be (even though unconsciously and 
against the wi]! of those who conduct it) “escamotage” of the 
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working-class movement, diverting it from the correct course, 
decoying it into an impasse, etc.? 

Basit 1 hests Against Socialist-Rev- 
olutionaries, Vol. 6, p 271-72 

The formulation of the nmditions of proletarian support 
for thG Osvobozhdeniye League-**^ is the gem of gems in 
Parvus’s‘^‘^ remarkable article. “It is necessary,” writes 
Parvus, “to impose definite political demands on the 
opposition candidates who wish to avail themselves ol our 
support.” (A poor Russian translation from the Cierman, but 
thi meaning is clear.) 


Playing at Parliamentai lanism, V^ol. 9, 
p. 27K 

Is a sense of national pride alien to us, Great-Russian 
class-conscious proletarians? Certainly not! We kwe our 
language and our country, and we are doing our very utmost 
to raise her toiling masses (i.e., nine-tenths of her population) 
to the level of a democratic and socialist consciousness. To us 
it is most painful to sec and feel the outrages, the oppression 
and the humiliation oui lair country suffers at the hands of 
the t.sar’s butchers, the nobles and the capitalists. We take 
pride in the resistance to these outrages put up from our 
midst, from the Great Russians; in that midst having 
produced Radishchev, the Decembrists and the revolutionary 
commoners of the seventies; in the Great-Russian working 
class having created, in 1905, a mighty revolutionary narty of 
the masses; and in the (ireat-Russian peasantry havir begun 
to turn towards democracy and set about overthrowing the 
clergy and the landed proprietors. 

On the Nation'll Piide of the (Weat 
Russians, Vol. 21, p. 103 

...It should have attacked the Russian bourgeoisie lor 
denying the oppressed nations the right to secede, a denial 
which is tantaniount to annexation. Instead, the Organising 
Committee attacks the Finns and warns them that “sepa- 
rate” (they should have said separatist) tendencies would 
strengthen centralist inclinations! 

Finland and Russia, Vol. 24, p. 337 
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...It would be on a par with inserting the demand for a 
world Economic Council. We ourselves have not yet grown 
accustomed to this ugly word Sovnarkhoz — Economic Coun- 
cil; as for foreigners, it is said that some of them searched 
the railway directory, thinking that there was a station of that 
name. (Laughter,) We cannot dictate such words to the 
whole world by means of decrees. 

Speech Closing the Debate on the Part‘d 
Programme, March 19, Eighth Congress 
of the R.C.P.fB.), Vol. 29, pp. 188-89 

We are spoiling the Russian language. We are using 
foreign words unnecessarily. And we use them incorrectly. 
Why use the foreign word defekty when we have three 
Russian synonyms — nedochoty, nedostatki, probely. 

A man who has recently learned to read in general, and to 
read newspapers in particular, w'ill, of course, if he reads 
them diligently, willy-nilly absorb journalistic turns of speech. 
However, it is the language of the newspapers that is 
beginning to suffer. If a man who has recently learned to 
read uses foreign words as a novelty, he is to be excused, bul 
there is no excuse for a writer. Is it not time for us to declare 
war on the unnecessary use ol foreign words? 

I must admit 'that the unnecessary use of foreign words 
annoys me (because it makes it more difficult for us to 
exercise our influence over the masses) but some of the 
mistakes made by those who write in the newspapers make 
me reall) angry. For instance — the word hudirovat is used in 
the meaning of arouse, awaken, stir up. It comes from the 
French word bonder which means to sulk, to pout, which is 
what budirovai should really mean. This adoption of Nizhni- 
Novgorod French is the adoption of the worst from the 
worst representatives of the Russian landowning class, who 
learned some French but who, first, did not master the 
language, and who, secondly, distorted the Russian language. 

Is it not time to declare war on the spoiling of Russian? 

Stop Spoiling the Russian Language 
Some Thoughts at Leisure; i.e.. While 
Listening to Speeches at Meetings, 
Vol. 30, p. 298 

I shall permit myself only to say, for my part, that at first I 
was highly averse to any change in the name of your 
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institution. In my opinion, the function of the People's 
Commissariat of Education is to help people learn and teach 
others. My Soviet experience has taught me to regard titles 
as childish jokes; after all, any title is a joke in its way. 
Another name has now been endorsed: Kilavpolitprosvei] 
the Chief Committee for Political Educatit n.“'‘’ 

As this matter has already been decider!, you must take 
this as nothing more than a personal remark. If the matter is 
not limited merely to a change of label, it is only to be 
welcomed. 

If we succeed in drawing new people into cultural and 
ecRicational woik, it will not be just a change of title... If we 
succeed, we shall have achieved something more than ever 
before. 

Speeih Dphvned at an All-Knssin ('on- 
fnenie of PolitKol Kdiuatnm Wotkns of 
Guhe)ma and i''\fzd tdiuation D^part- 
menh, Sovemhei .‘J. 19^(K 31. 

p. 3()3 

...I would like very much to quote the example of several 
(k)s-trests (if I may express myself in the beautiful Russian 
language that Turgenev praiserf so highly)* to show how we 
run the economy. 

l*ohtual Repoit oj thv (.cnhal GommUlf^e 
of thr R.(:.P(H.), \fa}(h 27, Kleventh 
('on^ps\ oj thp R.( \P.(R ), V(»l. 33, 
p. 273 

The writer of a speech should not leave nonsr 'se and 
make omissions that are obviously absurd. The wt ol a 
speech should be able to sxkppl e m ent them with words 
so that there is always a ( on ri e c t i ov. Not be afraid of 
sometimes changing from the ^irsl pci son to the third 
((“having touched upon this or reiterated that, the speaker 
went on to say” (then the first person again))). Experienced 
and skilled writers of speeches always make use of shorthand 
notes as material, in order to quote freely one thing in the 
first person and another in the third, without striving for a 


* An ironical reteicnce to the habit, then f lerging, of abbtcviating the 
names of various institutions. Here the .iboiesiation stands for state 
trusts. — Ed. 



ridiculous pretension (always in the first person, everything 
in full), which is both ridiculous and harmful. 


7/II1 Lenin 

To M. I. Glyasser, Marih 7, 1922, 

V. 1. Lenin, (Met ted Works, Fifth 
Russian Edition, Vol. 54, pp. 201-02 



APPENDIX 


A) GENERAL CULTURAL QUESTIONS 

...Capitalism is progressive in its significance precisely 
because it has destroyed the old cramped conditions of 
fiuman life that created mental stultification and prevented 
the producers from taking their destinies into their own 
hands. The tremendous development of trade relations and 
world exchange and the constant migrations of vast masses 
of the population have shattered the age-old letters of the 
tribe, family and territorial community, and created that 
variety of development, that “variety ol talents and wealth of 
social relationships,”* which plays so great a part in the 
modern history of the West. In Russia this process has been 
fully manifested in the post-Reform era, when the ancient 
forms of labour very rapidly collapsed and prime place was 
assumed by the purchase and sale of labour-power, which 
tore the peasant from the patriarchal, semi-feudal family, 
from the stupefying conditions of village life and replaced 
the semi-feudal forms of appropriation of surplus-value by 
purely capitalist forms. This economic process has been 
reflected in the social sphere by a “general heightening of 
the sense of individuality,” by the middle-class v ellcctuals 
squeezing the landlord class out of “society,” b) a heated 
literary war against senseless medieval restrictions on the 
individual, and so on. 

The Etommu Content of Naiodism and 
the Crituism oj It in Mr. Struve\ Book, 
Vol. 1, p. 414 

Marx and Engels, who both knew Russian and read 
Russian books, took a lively interest in the country, followed 
the Russian revolutionary movement with sympathy and 
maintained contact with Russian revolutionaries. The> both 


* K. Marx, Der achtzehnie Brumaire, S. 98, u.s.w. 
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became socialists after being democrats, and the democratic 
feeling of hatred for political despotism was exceedingly 
strong in them... That is why the heroic struggle of the 
handful of Russian revolutionaries against the mighty tsarist 
government evoked a most sympathetic echo in the hearts 
of these tried revolutionaries. 


Frederick Engels, Vol. 2, pp. 26-27 

...At this point, we wish to state only that the role of 
vanguard fighter (an be fulfilled only by a party that is guided by 
the most advanced theory. To have a concrete understanding of 
what this means, let the reader recall such predecessors of 
Russian Social-Democracy as Herzen, Belinsky, Chernyshev - 
sky, and the brilliant galaxy of revolutionaric's of the 
seventies; let him ponder over the world significance which 
Russian literature is now acquiring; let him ... but be that 
enough! 

What Is to Be Dime'-’ HiiTning Ques- 
tions of Oui Movement, Vol 5, p. 370 

Marx’s health was undermined by his strenuous work in 
the International and his still more strenuous theoretical 
occupations. He continued work on the refashioning of 
political economy and on the completion of CMpital, foi 
which he collected a mass of new material and studied a 
number of languages (Russian, for instance). Howevet, 

ill-health prevented him from completing Capital. 

0 

Karl Marx. A Biicl Biographical 
Sketch With an Exposition of Maix- 
isni, Vol. 21, p 49 

It is self-evident that final victory can be won only by the 
proletariat of all the advanced countries of the world, and 
we, the Russians, are beginning the work which the British, 
French or German proletariat will consolidate. But we see 
that they will not be victorious without the aid of the working 
people of all the oppressed colonial nations, first and 
foremost, of Eastern nations. We must realise that the 
transition to communism cannot be accomplished by the 
A^angunrd alone. The task is to arouse the working masses to 
revolutionary activity, to independent action and to organisa- 
tion, regardless of the level they have reached; to translate 
the true ccimmunist doctrine, which was intended for the 
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(jonimunists of the more advanced countries, into the 
language of every people; to carry out those practical tasks 
which must be carried out immediately, and to join the 
proletarians of other countries in a common struggle. 

Address to the Seiond All-Russia Con- 
gress of ConiTHu? ist Organisations of the 
Peoples of the Easi, Novembei 22, 1919, 
Vol. 30, pp. 161-62 

...The whole point liere is that, with the transformation of 
the old, capitalist society, the upbringing, training and 
education of the new generations that will create the 
co’ftimunist society cannot be conducted on the old lines. The 
teaching, training and education of the youth must proceed 
from the material that has been left to us by the old society. 
We can build communism only on the basis of the totality of 
knowledge, organisations and institutions, only by using the 
stock ()f human forces and means that have been left to us by 
the old socF*tv. 

The Tasks of the Youth l.engue\, Spc-et li 
Deliveied .it ihe Thiid All-Riissi.i 
(>)ngress of tlu* Russian Younj^ C'.oni- 
iiiuiiist Lfaj(ue, Odobfi 2, 1920, 

Vol. 31, p. 281 

...We shall he unable to solve this problem unless we 
( learly realise that only a precise knowledge and transforma- 
tion of the culture created by the entire development of 
mankind will enable us to create a proletarian culture. The 
latter is not clutched out of thin air; it is not an inv mtion of 
those who call themselves experts in proletarian ulture. 
That is all nonsense. Proletarian culture must be th*. logical 
development of the store of knowledge mankind has 
accumulated under the yoke of capitalist, landowner and 
bureaucratic society. All these roads have been leading, and 
will continue to lead up to proletarian culture, in the same 
way as political economy, as reshaped by Marx, has shown us 
what human society must arrive at, shown us the p.issage to 
the class struggle, to the beginning of the proletarian 
revolution. 

The Tasks of the Youth Leagues, Speech 
Delivered at the Third All-R'.«»sid 
(amgress the Russian Young i.oin- 
inunist League, October 2, 1920, 

Vol. 31, p. 287 
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4) Marxism has won its historic significance as the ideology 
of the revolutionary proletariat because, far from rejecting 
the most valuable achievements of the bourgeois epoch, ii 
has, on the contrary, assimilated and refashioned everything 
of value in the more than two thousand years of the 
development of human thought and culture. Only further 
work on this basis and in this direction, inspired by the 
practical experience of the proletarian dictatorship as the 
final stage in the struggle against every form of exploitation, 
can he recognised as the development of a genuine 
proletarian culture. 

On Proletarian Culture, Vol. ‘il, p 317 

2. Nol the hiventiov of a new proletarian culture, but the 
development of the best models, tratlitions and results of the 
existing culture, from the point of view of the Marxist world 
outlook and the conditions of life and struggle of the 
proletariat in the period of its dictatorship. 

Rough Diaft of a Resolution on Pio- 

letauan ( nltine, Vol 12, p. 217 

Our opponents told us repeatedly that we were rash in 
undertaking to implant socialism in an insufficiently cultured 
country. But they were misled b\ out having started from 
the opposite, end to that prescribed by theory (the theory of 
pedants of all kinds), because in our country the political and 
social revolution preceded the cultural revolution, that very 
cultural revolution which nevertheless now confronts us. 

On Co-Operatton, Vol. 33, pp. 47t-7') 


B) Die: 1 ION ARIES AND LIBRARIES 
Comrade Lurracharsky, 

Recently 1 had occasion — to my regret and slrarne, for the 
^irst time — to look through the famous Dahl dictionary. 

It’s a magnificent thing, but then it’s a dictionary of 
regional terms, and out of date. Is it not time to produce a 
dictionary of the real Russian language, a dictionary, say, of 
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words used nowadays and by the (lassies, from Pushkin to 
Gorky? 

What if 30 scholars were set to work at this, and provided 
with Red Army rations? 

What would be your attitude to this idea? 

A dictionary of the classical Russian language? 

Without making a noise about it, have i talk with people 
who know the subject, if it’s not loo mudi trouble, and let 
me know your opinion. 

To A. \'. Luna(hat\k\. lamtan IH, 

I9'MK Vol. p. m 

Comrade Pokrovsky, 

Some time ago it happened that 1 talked with (loinrade 
Lunacharsky about the necessity ol publishing a good 
dictionary of the Russian language. Not like Dahl, but a 
dictionary for use (and study) by all, a dictionary, so to 
speak, of the classical, contemporary Russian language (for 
example, from Pushkin to Ciorky, perhaps). Provide about 30 
scholars, or as many as are needed, with rations, taking, of 
course, those who are not suitable lor any other w^oik — and 
let them do the job. 

Lunacharsky said that he had been thinking about this 
already, and that it was either being doin' oi would be done. 

Be so kind as to find out whether it is being done, and 
drop me a line. 

Yours, 

Ijniin 

To A/. I*i)k) ox'sky. !), 1920, 

\’ol. ‘^5. p. 147 

C'omrade Litkens, 

I forgot when we met to ask you to (heck how matters 
stand with tlie committee of scholais who aie (^’awing up a 
dictionary (brief) of tbe con tern fwran (from Pushkin to 
Ciorky) Russian language. 

I long ago, and many times, made arrangements for this 
with Pokrovsky and Lunacharsky. 

Is it being done? What precisely.*' Find out ami send me 
exact details. 

With communist greetings, 

Lenin 

To Y. Litkens, May h, 192L 

v<)i. }). m 
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(Comrade Litkens, 

Your letter (about the dictionary) is wrong. 

You are wishing the administrating on M. N. Pokrovsky, 
instead of relieving him of it. 

The job of the administrator is to give orders 1) for papers 
to be found (was there a resolution? by whom? when? who is 
responsible?). 

2) If “the matter has not been expedited”, to find out why 
(if because of rations — how much? — perhaps we’ll postpone 
until autumn?) 

With a com. greeting Lenin 

P. S. I remember Pokrovsky telling me many times that he 
was not administrating. 

That is the crux of the matter! Perhaps you would wait 
until Pokrovsky goes away on leave and then look for paper? 

To Y. A. Litkeiis, 9. 1921 

V. I. Lenin, Colleited Works. Fifth 
Russian F.dition, Vol. 52, pp. 182-83 

Take advantage ol Pokrovsky’s holiday to begin work on the 
compiling of a dictionary of the Russian language without 
burdening him with administrative functions. 

(1) Appoint a committee of 3-5 of the best philologists. 
They should within two weeks draw up a plan and the 
composition of the final committee (to [define] the work, its 
nature, time limits, etc.). 

(2) The task is a brief dictionary of the Russian language, 
from Pushicin to Gorky (the small “Larousse” as a model). 
Model, and contemporary. With the new orthography. 

(3) On the basis of their report (of the 3-5), some scientifu 
academic centre must endorse the plan. Then we shall begin 
by the autumn. 

To Y. A. Litkens, May 19, 1921, 

Vol. 35. p. 494 

Comrade Litkens, 

So let us agree on the question of the dictionary as follows: 

(1) Approximately within a month (in the absence of 
Pokrovsky) adopt a formal decision and appoint a respomihle 
person or persons. 

(2) Qn the basis of this decision draw up a plan of work, 
indicating nqt only the persons responsible but also the 
expenditure and rations required. 
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The plan should provide for the work to bet^in in Auj^usi 
or September. 

Lenin 

lo V /\ Litkens, late ni May, ]9^U 
Vol. "^5, p. 50!^ 

Ask Lilkens whether the matter is at a “standstill” (or has 
been expedited)} 

Send me Litkens* re ply. 

Lenin 

lo a Seoetmy, Angmt .5. I92U Fifth 
Riivs'an Kdition, Vol. .5.S, p. 95 

...Instead of refrulations, discussed and elaborated by a 
do/en committees ol civil servants inventing hundreds of 
formalities and obstacles to the use of books, they see to it 
that even children can make use of the rich collections; that 
readers can read publicly-owned books at home: they regard 
as the pride and glory of a public library, not the number of 
rarities it ioniains, the number of sixteenth-centurv editions 
or tenth-century manustripts, but the extent to which books 
are distributed among the people, the number of new readers 
enrolled, the speed with which the demand lot anv book is 
met, the numbc*t of books issued to be lead at home, the 
number of children attracted to leading and to the use of 
the library.... 

Whal Clin lif Doin’ /(» I'nhlii t'.ilinalion, 
V«.l. 10. p. 277 

4.1.1920 

Dear V. U.. 

I am paying personally for my library. 

When yon are loell again, please pay everything 

-f 500 (Dahl) 

5,700, etc. 

and keep the receipts. Yours, 

Lenin 

I enclose LOOO rubles. 

The library ol the C.P.C^.’s Managing Department is another 
matter. 


I'll l'. Ij liimih-liriiyex'ilh, Jnniiiiry 4. 
19'JO. Vol. 4-1. p. S27 



If, according to the rules, reference publications are not 
issued for home use, could not one get them for an evening, 
for the night, when the Library is closed. / will return them by 
the morning. 

For reference for one day: 

I. The two best, fullest, dictionaries of the Greek language, 
Greek- German, -French, -Russian or -English. 

II. The best philosophical dictionaries, dictionaries ol 
philosophical terms: the German, I think, is Eisler; the 
English, I think, is Baldwin; the French, I think, is Frank (if 
there is nothing newer); the Russian, the latest you have. 

III. A history of Greek philosophy 

1) Zeller, the complete and latest edition. 

2) Gomperz (the Vienna philosopher): Griechische Denker.* 

To the Library of the Rumyantsev 
Museum, September 1, Vol. 35, 

p. 454 

The first fault is perhaps due to the author's peculiar 
aversion for “polemics”. In his preface, Mr. Rubakin says: 
“Never in my life have I taken part in any polemics, for I 
believe that in the overwhelming majority of cases polemics 
are one of the best means of obscuring the truth with all 
sorts of human emotions.” The author does not realise, for 
one thing, that there has never been, nor can there be, any 
human search for truth without “human emotions”. The 
author forgets, secondly, that he has set out to review “the 
history of 'ideas”, and the history of ideas is that of the 
succession, and (onsequently of the conflut of ideas. 

Book Review (N. A, Rubakin, Among 
Books, Vol. II Nauka Publishers, Mos- 
' cow, 1913), Vol 20, p 260 


COMMENTS ON N. RUBAKIN’S BOOK 
AMONG THE BOOKS 

Among the Books by N. Rubakin 

Volume I. Second edition, Moscow. 
1911. Linguistics, literature, art, 
publicistics, ethics. 


* Greek thinkers — Ed. 
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Ethnography and the Slavonic languages: 

Pypin. A History of Russian Ethnography. (Volumes I and II— 
Great Russians. Ill— Ukrainians, IV— Byelorussians and 
Siberia). St Petersburg, 1900 (2 r. 50 a volume). 

Miklosic. A Comparative Morphology of the Slavonic 
Languages. (Inter alia; Volume III: the Ukrainian and 
Russian languages (1886) IV: Czech and Polish (1886) (at 1 r. 
50 a volume). 

T. Florinsky. Lectures on Slavonu Linguistics. Paris 1 and II 
(3 and 4 rubles), Kiev. 1895 and 1897. 

M. Muller. Lectures on the Scieme of Language. 

^ Potebnya. Thought and Language. Kjfiarkov. 1894 (2 rubles). 

A. Budilovich. The Slavonic Language. 2 volumes. Warsaw. 
1892. 

V. Naumenko. A Survey of the Phonetic Pe(ulia)ities of the 
Ukrainian Language. Kiev. 1889. 60 kop. 

A. Krymsky: A Ukrainian Grammar. Moscow. 1907-8 (2 or 
3?) 3 volumes (1.10+0.65 + 0.60) 

Desciibiiig publicislu organs, collections and writers, Ruba- 
kin writes, inlet alia: 

“The Narodnik publications ... Russkoye Bogatstvo ... Came 
out in January 1906 under the title Sovreynenn’se Zapiski and 
in March and April of the same year undei the title 
Sovremennost (socialist revolutionaries and popular socialists); 
the publicistic literary weeklies: Vest with the publications 
that replaced it after its closure: Obshchestvo. Mirskiye Vesti, 
I^arodnaya Ve.st, and Shchit (socialist revolutionaries and 
popular socialists) ... 

(Among the Books, volume I second ediu • i, p. 20) 
....Listing the B.s* Rubakin calls the )llowing 
“God-seekers” 

V. Bazarov 

Bogdanov vol. I. 

A. Lunacharsky p. 245 
M. (iorky 


Wriiicn alter May 1911 


l.enni \tis( ellany, XX\’, pp. SOO .SI 


* Bolsheviks. — Kd. 



C) LENIN’S KNOWLEDGE OF 1.AN(;UA(;ES 


...I am still working in the Konigliche Bihliothck* and in the 
evenings I wander about studying the Berlin mores and 
listening to German speech. I am now gelling used to it and 
understand it somewhat better than before, but still very, very 
poorly. 

To His Mother, Angiat 29, 1895, 

Vol. p. 7S 

...From my own books I must add only dictionaries. I am 
doing a tianslation from the (Fcrman and wc^uld ask you to 
send me Pavlovsky's dictionary.... 

'lo Ills Sister Anna, January 14, 1896, 
Vol. S7, pp. H7-riK 

Anyuta, 

I should like to ask you to gc*t me some English textbooks. 
1 asked for something lo translate and have received the 
Webbs’ l)ig book. I am airaid I may make mistakes. 

I need (1) an English grammar, especially syntax, and 
especially a section on idioms. If N. K. has not got a Nurok 
(I think she had one but I do not know^ if it was hers), send 
me yours (or Manyasha's) at least for the summer, unless you 
(or Manyasha) need it. The only thing is that I do nc^t know 
whether Nurok will give enough on this question. If you 
could get a good ic‘\tbook of English it would be a \cry good 
thing. 

(2) A dictionary of geographical and proper names. The) 
are very difficult to translate and transcrilx* from English 
and I am very much aft aid of making mistakes. I do not 
know whether suitable die ticHiaries exist. ... I shall get the 
(ierman translation and will be able to refer to it. 

To Ills Mother and His Sister Anna, 
Mardi 8, 1898, Vol. p. 1(H*> 

When the “markets” are finished there is a plan to settle 
down to the study of languages in general and German in 
particular. Volodya is ordering Pavlovsky’s Ru.ssian-German 
Dictioiij^ry from the warehouse and asks Anyuta to get hold 
of Turgenev in (ierman and a decent (ierman grammar. I 
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have heard that one of the best German grammars is that of 
F. Fiedler but I do not know for sure. 

Krupska\u and Lmm to I eniri's Mother, 
Detemher 20, 1H9H, V<j1. 37, 

pp. 212-13 

Anyuta apparently did not receive the Icrtei (written a ver> 
long time ago) in which I asked her to send me (1) a decent 
(Jerman translation of Turgenev and (2) a detailed German 
grammar (even one in (ierman loi Germans, bet ause those loi 
Russians are usually very brief). I want to make a real study of 
Carman. Now I ask you to send me a Russian-German 
Dictionary, one of those we have at home, Lenstibm, oi better, 
Reiff’s dictionary of Russian and three European languages. 1 
wanted to order Pavlovsky's Russian-fierman Dictionary from 
Kalmykova’s, but it is being issued in paits and only hall of it 
has appeared. 

To //n Mother. Fehninry 7. IH99, 

Voi ;?7. i>p 

Youl irritation at your lack ol knowledge of Frenth only 
impresses upon us the pitiful knowledge of languages that 
Volodya and I possess — his knowledge is a little better, bul 
mine is very poor. We have got hold of Turgenev in German 
and intend to start translating from Russian into Cierman, 
but so far we have neither a dictionary nor a grammar and, 
even if we had, it is hardly likely we should study. 
Apparently we shall get to know languages only when we go 
abroad and necessity forces us to study them sen- 'sly. 

Krupskosti and I ermt to l.enin\ Ststet 
Maun. Mnrih 7. IS9<>. V I . p 246 

I am still living as usual, I study ianguages a little, 
exchange German and Russian lessons with a C/ech (conver- 
sations rather than lessons) and visit the library. 

To /in Sidet Malta, Novembet 6, 1900, 
Vol 37. p 304 

I am sorry I have not studied C/ech. It is interesting that it 
is very much like Polish and conta ns many old R^.Nsian 
words. I recently went away for a time and when 1 returned 
to Prague its Slav character struck me very forcibly — names 
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ending in -rift, -cek, etc., words like Ize, lekarna, and so on and 
so forth. 

To His Mother, March 2, 1901, 

Vol. 37, p. 322 

...I have just written a letter to Mark in which I described 
in exceptional detail how best to establish a “regime”; as 
regards mental work, I particularly recommended transla- 
tions, especially both ways — first do a written translation from 
the foreign language into Russian, then translate it back 
from Russian into the foreign language. My own experience 
has taught me that this is the most rational way of learning a 
language. 


To His Si<iter Maria, May 19, 1901, 
Vol. 37. p. 327 

Manyasha also writes that she has taken up languages, 
even English. I thought of sending her a textbook on 
pronunciation, a very good one, in (German. I have been 
doing some study lately and am very pleased with the book; I 
can’t praise it enough. The book is, Henry Sweet, Elemental- 
buck des gesprorhenen EngliscK Oxford, 1901, and it costs 
something like a ruble twenty-five kopeks. If Manyasha 
would like me to, I can send it; I do not need it any more. 
Since she has Toussaint, however, I don’t know whether it is 
worth whife, because Eoussaint is excellent. I used nf)t to 
believe in this system but now 1 am sure it is the only serious, 
efficient system. If you take a few lessons from a native 
foreigner after working through the first part of Toussaint 
you can certainly acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
language. There are Toussaint dictionaries now as well, in 
which the pronunciation is indicated; I strongly advise 
Manyasha to buy them because our Alexandrov is wrong in 
many cases. (For instance, I strongly advise her to buy Muret’s 
pocket dictionary that uses the Toussaint method, Taschen- 
wbrterbuch der englischen und deutschen Sprache, Teil /, Englisch- 
deutsch, Preis 2 Mark. Berlin, 1902. Langenscheidtsche Ver- 
lagsbuihhandlung.) 


To His Mother. Dei ember 17, 1902, 
Vol. 37. pp. 352-53 
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Reply to this letter without fail and as soon as possible. It 
doesn’t matter how badly you write Russian. You can even 
write in Yiddish if you wish. 

To /. P. Pyalvit'.k'i, Novemhn liWT 
V.il. p. 1.S7 


...Incidentally, I have begun to study Italian and, as a 
learner, I pounced a1 once on the address written by Maria 
Fyodorovna: expresso instead of p.s/wsso! Let’s have that 
dictionary! 

To Maxim Cioik's and Mar in Xodiryeun, 

Januars 73. I90H, Vol ‘>1, p 

The local people are Polish peasants, “Hurals” (moun- 
taineers), with whom I converse in incredibly broken Polish, 
a language of which I know five words, and the rest in 
distorted Russian, Nadya speaks a little Polish and can read 
the language 

lo His Sistei Mniui, May I'J oi /X 

I91X Vol. S7, p. 

Radek says that your pamphlet has come out in Etifrlishr'^ 
I am very glad to hear it — I shall now be able to read and 
understand it. I understand Dutch to th(‘ extent of approxi- 
mately 3()-409f. 

lo Homan (wottn. May 1915. 

Vol. 4.S p 


* (1 prc'Irr talking to Jews — in (Fornian). 
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NOTES 


’ The leferente is to the materialist clcfiiiition of matter j^iven by 
V. 1. Lenin. p. 21) 

Machists — followers of Ernst Mach, an Austrian physicist and 
philosopher, who considered the world as a ccmiplex of sensations vvhidi 
the philosopher was to descril>e. Mach founded a philosophical trend 
which later became known as empiiio-criticism or Machism. Among his 
followers m Russia were Bogdantw arwl Bazarov. p. 21 

^ The theory of symbols or hieroglyphs — a theory of knowledge accoiding to 
which our sensations do not convey images of things oi phenomena but 
mere symbols, signs, having little or nothing in common with the things 
themselves. This theory contains an element of agnosticism, i.e. the 
impossihilily (d knowing the suiTounding world. p 21 

Iskrists — supporters of Iskra (old), the fii'st all-Russia illegal newspapei 
founded by Lenin. It was published abroad from 11)00 to 19()S and 
played a de<,isive role in establishing a Mat'xisi parly in Russia, p. 23 

Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks contain conspectuses of and extracts from 
various books and articles, notes on Ixroks and articles dc^aling with 
philcjsoph)* and also remarks and notes written ir> the margin or the 
text of bcKjks on philosophy from Lenin’s p(*rsonal library. The bulk ol 
the irraierial dat<*s back to lOH-lfi. Irr these Notebooks l.enin 
concerrred mainly with c]uestions of materialist dialectics, its laws and 
categories, from which it irray be presumed that l.enin intended to write 
a special book on dialectic s but 'did not actually do so. Lerrin had no 
irrtentiorr of publishiirg this irraterial and his rrotc's, c'specially those in 
the margin, are often abbreviated and written in the language of the 
book studied. The texts cited by Lenin, and usually translated, ai'C given 
in quotes, with the page of the book quotc'cl in brackets. All the 
markings are Lenin's. p. 2.") 

Feuerbach’s book on Leibnit/’s philosophy was written in 1836, and 
£idditions made in 1847. p. 27 

^ The Socratics — follcjwers and disciples of the Greek philosopher Socrates 
' (469-'^99 B.C.), one of the founders of dialectics as a method of arriving 

at the truth bv means of leading questions. Socrates did not expound his 
teaching in writing and the main sources for the study of his life and 
thoughts are the works of his disciples Xenophon (c. 434-355 B.G..) and 
Plato (427-^47 B.C.). • p. 37 
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« In a lectuit at tht S\cidlo\ Lnivcrsity on |uK 11 Ltnin spokt on 

tht ongin and tsstntc of the st itc ind tht C onirinjiiist Pnt> s attitude 
towaids It pH 

An allusion to N K Mikhailov sk\ s tiituisin ol the miuiiilist iindci 
standing of histoiy p j- 

Famous mats — but (oniuning i sh idi of iinpossihilitv inih isibihi) 
which cancels out cvcivthing sue! pt(vioiisl\ p 4 ^^ 

( ntuising Mux lor giving in his ( apilnl in inilvsis oi onh one period 
of histou it capitdist souctv Mikhiilovskv ilnnicd ih it ht hinisc If 
invtstig.ited all ptiiods in the deveUipim ni ol huiiun souetv p H 

' Tht itleitntt is to the goveinnicnt sutcimnt on the lht)(> suninKi 
^strikes p ih 

Svohodo (Fiftdom)— 1 jonrnil piihlishc d h\ i 1,1 o ip of Riissnn 
tniignnts in Swii/eiland 111 1^K)1 02 p p 

B) ficcdoni of cntuism Itnin me uit ilu levision of \fii\isni hr giin 
It the tuin of tht ecntiiiv h\ the (etiniii S( i ill IXinoi i it Idiiiid 
Btinsttin ind his followcis iti Russi i (the leonoinists etc p IS 

' This lefeis to \ intmoi indiini of the Minisiiv ct I in ui e (1002) 
piopos ig i ii behilf of the Riisu'ui industi 1 ilisis tri ibolish sonie iilules 
of the 1 iw on stidts 111 wfiich stiikeis wiu ( nsideied is (iiniinils 

p 10 

MamhfsUy people— idvocitcs of fiet ft ide ind of the il»* lition of liws 
lestiicting tht dtvtl'pnunt of c ipit ilisni | 10 

' I he tsars manifesto of Fciniun 2f) 100 is pioinjited bv the 

revolution which h^d stultd in Riissu ind w is iiintd it ippe isiiig 
public opinion b\ i p oinise of lefoims p 40 

I ( 11111 wiott this Illicit in jinum ^00) while still unde 1 lln iinpussK n 
of tilt news ibout the beginning of 1 ic\oluiion in Russi i \t the tune 
ltnin w IS in eniigi ition in Swii/tiluid p ^0 

’’ 1 ryapithkiii — a ehu'ietti fioni C.o^ol s eonceU luspictoi tutal i 
lypie il unpi ilieiplc d jouiiiilisi P ’1 

^ Iskra (Menshevik new)— i iitwspipei edited b\ Mntov whieh w is 
published in Citncv i fioiii 1001 lo 100 » It w is in gin of the 
opportunist stetion eit the RSDl F It w is e illed nfu to elistinguish it 
from the old Iskra published b\ I enin fioni 1000 to 10()I p >1 

* C onstitutional Demo( ratu Paih (C ideisi the ehie piitv of the lilxi il 

rnonaiehist iKruigeoisie in Russii femiidtel in 100) Its main 11111 is to 
esi iblish a constitution d memuthv P ’ 

The new Iskra suppeuteis — Menshevik idhiientsof the new Iskra lire 
Caucasian eonfcitriet of the Mensheviks held in 1005 diseusseel the 
question of the prenisioml revolutioiniv government in the contei of 
the bourge ois democ r atic re volution which d begun in Russi i 1 run 

and the Bolsheviks held that 1 piovisional levolutionin goveinrntnt 
could be set up in the eouist of the icveilution uid that the 



Social-Democrats could be allowed to participate in it. The Mensheviks 
were against participation in the government. p. 52 

This refers to the resolution of September 15, 1872 which stated: “Any 
political organisation of the so-called provisional of revolutionary 
authority would be only a new fraud and would prove as dangerous to 
the proletariat as all the present-day governments.” In July 187.S a 
bourgeois revolution broke out in Spain. The workers, led by the 
Bakuninists, lacked proper organisation and feared to take power in 
their own hands; the revolution was a failure. p. 52 

Mensheviks and Bolsheviks — the opportunist and the revolutionary trend 
in Russian Social-Democracy. During the elections of the Party central 
bodies at the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. (1903) the revoliitionar) 
Social-Democrats headed by Lenin received the majority of votes; hence 
theii name Bolsheviks, from the Russian word “bolshinstvo” meaning 
majority. The opportunists were in the minority and became known as 
Mensheviks, from the Russian word “menshinstvo” meaning minoril>. 

p. 53 

2'’ This refers to the slogans put forward by Lenin during the 1905-07 
I evolution in Russia calling for the establishment r)f a revolutionar)- 
democratit dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry and the 
organisation of a provisional revolutionary government. p. 54 

Manilov — a character in (iogol's Dead Souls, an easy-going sentimental 
landowner. The name has b<*come symbolical of the idle weak-willed 
dreamer. p. 5.1 

27 '"Division ists ” — a group of Russian StH'ial-Democ rats who at the Fouith 
Party (Congress (1906) demanded the confiscation of landed estates and 
theii division among the p<‘asants. Lenin and the Bolsheviks were loi 
nationalising the kmded estate's and handing them ovei to elc'ctive 
peasant committees. p. 5(i 

The Duma — a repiesentative assembly which the tsari.st government was 
forced to convene following tlie revolutionary events of 1905. Nominall) 
it was a legislative body but actually it had no leal power. Flections to 
the Duma weie neither direct, nor equal, nor universal. The Duma 
merely proposed bills whkfi, were subsequently discussed by the 
reactionary (knincil of State, the right to endorse bills belonged to the 
tsar. p. 57 

29 In this article Plekhanov polemises with the Poltava Social-Democratic 
newspaper Kolokol (The Bell) (1906). Analysing the tactics of the 
Social-Democrats in the Duma the newspapei advocated independent 
action for the Social-Democratic group which was to defend the interests 
of the workers and to unmask the tendency of the Cadet majority to 
conipromi.se with the government. p. 57 

^ The reference is to the appeal to the people in connection wdth the 
disc^sion of the agrarian question in the First Duma. In the appeal the 
government declared outright that it would never allow confiscation ol 

the landed estates and that the agrarian question should be settled b) 

the goveriunent, not the Duma. p. 58 
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This refers to ihc liberal journalists. p 

»2 In an article printed in the liberal newspaper Tovartshch (Comrade) in 
December 1906 the Menshevik Vasilyev called on the ScKial-Demoiratit 
Party to support the Ixmrgeois Cadet Party during the elections to the 
Second Duma. Up till 190.5 Vasilyev had been an emigre in Swit/erland. 

p. bO 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries— A paity of the 'irhan and rural petty 
bourgeoisie formed in Russia at the end of 1901 .md beginning of 1902. 
They did not see the class differences between the pioletariat and the 
peasantry, glossed over the class stiatification among the peasants. I'hev 
applied the tactics of indixidual tenorisni in theii stiuggle against 
tsarism. Their agrarian programme envisaged the abolition of private 
ownership of land, its transfei to the village communes, egalitarian land 

^ tenure and developimiit of cooperation; the) were in favour of 
developing small-scale commodity prodiution. The Bolsheviks exposed 
the S.R.s as petty-bourgeois socialists hut at the same time came to terms 
with them in the struggle against tsaiism. Alter the 0(U»her Socialist 
Revolution of 1917 the Left-wing S R.s entered the Soviet Cio\ei iirnent 
(up till July 19 IS), while the Right wing adopted the line ol struggle 
against Sc3viet power. p. (it) 

l'nulov'L\ - grou]j of p<*tt) -bourgeois demon ats in the Duma loin- 
posed of peasants and intellectuals of the Narodnik trend. 'Lhev 
demanded the abolition <}f all social estate and national restrictions, 
democratic local goNeinnient, universal franchise and lic]uidation of 
landed estates. In the Duma the 'riudoxiks vicillated between the (ladels 
and the Social-Deinoc i ats. Since the*) lepiesenled the peasant masses, 
the Bols)ieviks pinsuc'd the tactics of agie»‘ing with them on some 
({ue.stions. p. (>1 

The lelerence is to the opportunist agitation lor the suhstitiiticm ol an 
“open" workers’ organisation tor the illegal working-class party, whose 
activities would be allowc*d bv the tsarist govc’rnment p. bl 

This refer's to a passage from Lenin’s pimphlet The .• Peter\hurg 
Elections and the Hypocrisy o] the Thirty-One- Mensheviks i- which he 

accused the Menshc*viks of splitting the St. Petersburg ScK'ial-Democratic 
organi.sation. 'Lhe Party Central Committee, which Wtis composed of 
Mensheviks, accused I.c*niri of bc'having in a manner incompatible w'itli 
membership of the parly in that he hacl published this fact in the prc*ss. 
They held that this undei'nrined the prestige of the Soc ial-Dc'mocralic 
Party among the workers. P- ^’2 

Bez Za^laviya group — a group ol Russian hourge^ois intellectuals who 
rallied around the political weekly Bez Zaglaviya (With- Ml a 1 itle) 
(January-May 190b). Thev professed bourgeois liberalism and oppor- 
tunism. P- 

Tovarishih (Comrade)— a Left-wing Cadc*t newspaper published in 

Petersburg in 19()b-()7. The Bez Zaglaviya neople coniribiJlt‘d to after 
the closure of the Bez Zaglaviya journal. P- 

Lenin quotes passages from a spc't'ch ol Kiselyov, a Frudovik peasant, iit 
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the 26th sitting of the Second Duma (April 12, 1907). p. 64 

The Convention — the French National Assembly formed as a result of 
the popular uprising of August 10, 1792. The Convention abolished 
feudalism and ruthlessly suppressed all counter-revolutionai y and 
conciliatory elements. p. 64 

The otzovists — a group of Bolshevik Social-Democrats formed in 1908, 
who demanded the recall of the Social-Democrat deputies from the 
Duma and cessation of work in legal workers’ organisations which led to 
isolation from the masses and to sectarianism. p. 67 

The minimum programme — demands of the Social-Democratic Part\ 
which weie feasible undei capitalism; overthrow of tsarism, establish- 
ment of a democratic republic, eight-hour working day, etc. p. 67 

The reference is to P. N. Milvukox’s article “The Political Paities in the 
Country and in the Duma”. p. 67 

Octobrists — membcis of the I’nion of Octobei Seventeen, a countci- 
revolutionary party which lepresented the interests of the big 
bourgeoisie and landowners who lan their estates on capitalist lines. It 
was formed in October 1905 and supported entirelv the policy of the* 
tsarist government. p. 67 

Die Neue Zeit (New Times) — a theoietical journal of the (ietman 
Scxial-Democratic Patty, published in Stuttgart liom 188S to 1925. Fiotn 
the second half of the 1890s it began to publish regulatly articles In 
revisionists, including Russians. 

Trotsky s and Martov’s articles published in 1910 in Nos 50 and 51 
respectively distorted the real meaning of the struggle within the Paitv 
and the history of the 1905-07 revolution in Russia. The journal 
refused to publish Lenin’s reply. p. 68 

The Taurida Palace in Peiersburg (now Leningrad) was the building 
w'here the Duma held its sittings. p. 70 

Liquidators — an opportunist trend in the R.S.D.L.P., Right-wing Men- 
sheviks, formed in 1907. They demanded the liquidation of the illegal 
revolutionary working-class party and proposed to organise a legal 
reformist party. In 1912 the liquidators were expelled from the Party. 

P- 71 

The reference is to the leading article of the Menshevik liquidator 
newspaper Pravda, publi.shed in Vienna from 1908 to 1912 and edited b) 
Trotsky. p. 71 

The Regulations of June 12, 1900 envisaged tc» transfer of food relief to 
the starving population of Russia from the jurisdiction of the Zemstvo 
organisations to that of government bodies. 

Zemstvos — local self-government bodies headed by nobility. They 
were set up in the central gubernias of tsarist Russia in 1864. Their 

powers were confined to purely local economic problems. p. 72 

50 Ru^kiye Vedomosti (Russian Recorder) — a daily newspaper published in 
Moscow from 186.S to 1917 by liberal professors and Zemstvo officials. It 
expressed the interests of the liberal landowners and bourgeoisie. 

p. 72 
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The literal journalist Vodovozov expounded Narodnik views on the 
possibility of combining in one party representatives of three social 
classes in the tsarist Russiai peasants, w'<irkers and ^'working intelligent- 
sia”. Lenin argued against that Ix^ause the peasantry and the working 
class occupied different positions in society and had different aims of 
struggle. The working class wanted to rlo away with wage sla\er\ by 
overthrowing bourgeois rule, and the peasantry, as a class of small 
owners, put forward general democratit demands which did not affect 
bourgc*ois rule. p. 7 *^ 

52 NationalisUi — members of the nationalistic parties in the Duma. ]j. 73 

53 Movvye Vremya (New Times)— a daily nc-wspaper published in St 
Petersburg from 186H to 1917. After 187r>, when A. S. Suvorin became 
its publi.sher, it was tlte organ of burcauc lalic and aiistocralic circles, a 

^ symbol of the venal press. p. 73 

The speeches of Purishkevic h, Marko\ and oihei monaichist deputk's in 
the Duma were notable lot their numerous obsc cmities. p 71 

55 The Council of State — one of the highest slate bodies in tsarist Russia, 
c'onsi.sted of elected representatives of ihe nobility, cleigv and big 
bourgeoisie and <lignatoric*s appointc'd by the* tsai. This com|)osiiion of 
the Clouncil of State ensuic'cl that it followed a reactionaiv political line; 
it rejected <*\en the most moderate bills discussed in the Duma p. 71 

5^ Lenin cpiotes Kc'bvlv^tuskv. the Right-wing leaclei in the (louncil of Stale 

p 74 

5' A wild landlord — a title chaiacter in a tale by Salt\ko\ -Shchedrin, a 
typical feudal landowner who cruelly t*xplc)itc‘cl his seil peasants p. 74 

iS ]\i(irodniks — representative's of a petty-boin geois tiend in the* Russian 
revoluticjnary movement which aro.se m the 1870s. The Naiodniks 
denied the developmeni of capitalist relatioir^ in Russia and theieloie 
considered the peasantry and not the proletariat to be* the main 

revolutionary foice; they regarded the* village commune as the* embiyo 
of socialism. In their efforts to rouse the peasants to lebel against the 
isari.st autocracy the Naiodniks ii.sed to go to the villages, i.c' “among the 
people” (hence their name) but thev fou.id no support d ie. 

Narodism passed through several stages: from ic-volut* ary dc*mo- 
crali.sm to lilxralism. At the end cif the nineteenth ci ntury the 

Narodniks tric'd to reconcile with ts,arism, thev exprc'ssed the intcTCsts of 
the rich peasants, and waged struggle .igiiinst Marxism N K. Mikhailovs- 
ky, N. F. Daniekson and S. N. Yu'hakov w’e*'e idc'ologists ol liberal 

^ *7 r' 

Narodism. P- 

5^ Lenin took the description of the Russian village from the libeial 

Narodnik journal Rwskoye Bogatstvo (Russian Wealth). p. 7.5 

Tolstoyism — ethical teaching of the Rii.ssian writei and thinker Leo 

Tolstoy, who preached “universal love”, non-ic'sistance to evil by 
violence, religious and moral self-perfection as a iiu'ans of changing 
scx'iety. 

This is an allusion to the opposition the landowners to the oil 
magnates who artificially raised the price c>f evil. p. 76 
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The reference is to the revolution of 1905-07. p. 78 

Christian socialism — a trend of social thought which tried to give the 
Christian religion a socialist tinge. p. 78 

On April 24 (May 5), 1914, twenty-four deputies of the Fourth Duma 
(Social-Democrats and Trudoviks) were expelled for fifteen sittings. 

p. 79 

This refers to the manifesto “To the Proletarians of Europe” adopted at 
the International Scxialist Conference which took place in Zimmerwald 
(Switzerland) between September 5 and 8, 1915; it was attended by 
delegates of eleven European countries. The L.eft S(x:ial-Democrats 
moved their draft resolution on war and the tasks of Social-Democrats 
which was rejected by the Ontrist majority. p. 79 

^ The Second International — an international association of socialist parties 
which exi.sted from 1889 to 1914. When the First World Wai (1914-18) 
broke out the Second International dissolved because its leaders betraycxl 
internationalism and sided with their imperialist governments. p. 80 

Plekhanov, Hyndman and KaiiLsky were the leaders of the Second 
International. During the First World Wai they became social-chauvinists 
and supported the “defence of the fatheiland” slogan in the imperialist 
war. p. 80 

Rahocheye Utro — a legal Menshevik newspaper, published in Pel logi ad 
from October to Deccmibei 1915. p. 80 

RepetUov — a character from Grilx)yt'dov’s Wit Works Woe, an unprinci- 
pled man, a braggart and windbag, who repeats other people’s words 
and thoughts. p. 80 

War industries committees were set up in 1915 by big bouigeoisie to aid 
the tsarist government in carrying on war. Trying to instil defencist 
sentiment into the workers the bourgeoisie organised the “workers’ 
groups” within these conniiitUx's. p. 81 

The London Conference of Sodalists of the Triple Entente I’ountries took 
place in February 1915. It was attended by social-chauvinists and 
pacifists of (ireat Britain, France, Belgium and Russia. ’The Bolshe\iks 
who were not invited to the conference made a declaraticm in which they 
demanded that socialists should withdraw from the governments and 
struggle resolutely against the imperialist war. p. 81 

This reteis to the conference of Cierman and Austrian socialists which 
took place in Vienna in April 1915. It was convened in response to the 
London Conference of Socialists of the Triple Entente countries and 
approved in its resolution of the social-chauvinist slogan of “delence of 
the fatherland” in the imperialist war. p. 81 

Lenin wrote Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism in Switzerland in 
the spring of 1916. The Preface was written in April 1917 after the 
February bourgeois-demcKiatic revolution in Russia which overthrew 
autoci;|lcy. p. 82 

Courland — the. old name of the parts of the Baltic provinces lying west 
and southwest of the Gulf of Riga. p. 83 
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Ji/nim— the pen name of Rosa Luxemburg (1H71-1919). a prominent 
leader of the Oertnaii, Polish and international working-class movement, 
an ardent fighter against militarism and opportunism. Her pamphlet The 
Crisis of Social-Democracy was devoted to the analysis and criticism of 
Social-Democrats’ activities. p, 

Internationale— Si journal of German revolutioiiai y Social-Deniociats 
published in 191.5. p 

III his article “Pioletariat and ‘the Rigl i of Nations lo Self- 
Determination’ in ihe Epoch cd Finance Gapiial” P. Kievsk) tried to 
prove that under imperialism the right of nations to self-determination is 
unattainable and theiefore this slogan should not he* put forward Lenin 
gives ail example of Norway whicli ceded from Sweden in I 90 r> aftei a 
referendum. p. g‘^ 

l.enin refers to the prociaiiiaiion “lo the Sociali.sts of the Wfirld" 
adopted on April 30 (May 13), 1917. (aindeiiining in words the world 
wai as a hideous crime, it statc‘d that the war on ilie part of Russia (altei 
the autocracy had been overthiown in Fednuarv 1917) ceased to be an 
imperialist one, and called upon all the soldieis to defend the c.nise of 
rc'volution and carry on wai to a victorious e nd. It also statc‘d that the 
bourgeois Pio\ i.sional Cioveinment allc*gc*dl> took the stand of peace 
withoii*^ annexations and indemnities and accepted the principle of 
self-cteleri'.iination of nations. p. SI 

Mimsterialism — the name givcm to the followeis of Pieiich socialist 
Millerand, who became ministei of the leactionarv bourgeois govern- 
ment ill 1899. Russian ministerialists— Menshewiks and S.R.s — c‘nterc*d 
the bouigeois Pn visional (iovernmcmt in 1917 p 8.5 

This lefeis to the Note of the British and Fiencli gcneiiimenis in which 
they welcomed the decision of the Piovisional Go\einmenl to continue 
wai and justified their own patticipaiioii in it. p. 8.5 

Dyelo Saroda (Peoples’s Cause) — an organ of the Soc i.ilist-RexoIntionaiy 
party, published in Petrograd fioiii Match 1917 lo [ulv 1918. )). 8.5 

The article was diic'clc*d against the f ft Communisi^ (1918) w'ho 
opposed the conclusion of the Brest pc*ace treat) with ■iniaiiy and 
were for a “revolutionary war”, 'riiough the Brest peace treaty was 
concluded in March 1918 on veiy haish terms for Russia, it gave it a 
bieathing space after lhrc*e and a half >cMrs of w.ii, ano inhcle it possible- 
to demobili.se the old tsarist army and start »niilcling a new Red army. 
Lenin understood that it was a leiiipoitin breathing space and that at 
the slightest change in the iniernational and internal situation Germany 
could start war again. This was a forcc*d compromise. Ihe Left 
(amimunists” considered any com promi.se, aii) agreement ^A'itli imperial- 
ists a betrayal of revolution. P- 

The leference is to the armies of Biitain and Prance (tsaiist Ru.ssia’s 
allies in the First World War of 1914-18) who after the October Socialist 
Revolution .started an armed intervention against Soviet Russi . p. 88 

See Note 65. P‘ 
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Lenin has in mind the Berne conference of sociai-chauvinist and Centrist 
socialist parties held in February 1919 with a view of re-establishing the 
Second International. p. 88 

Spartacists — a revolutionary organisation of German Left Social- 
Demcxirats set up in January 1916. It carried propaganda work, 
organised anti-war actions, exposed chauvinist sentiment in the masses. 

p. 89 

Poshekhonye — synonym for an out-of-the-way provincial town where wild 
patriarchal mores and customs reigned supreme; the expression was 
widely current after the publication of M. Y. Saltykov-Shchedrin’s novel 
Old Times in Poshekhonye. p. 89 

In the article “The Third International” the British social-reformist 
Ramsay MacDonald called fot the unity of social-chain inists and 
revolutionary Scxial-Democ rats. p. 91 

Volapuk — an artificial international language invented h) F. Schleyei in 

1880, figuratively — a mere verbiage and gibberish. p. 92 

Ophen dialect (also Galivon, Mahoisk) — a language of travelling small 
traders who invented it in order to communicate with each other. 

p. 94 

*** This point was introduced by Lenin into the programme of the 
R.S.D.L.P. during the discussion of the draft programme at the Second 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. (1903) p. 94 

The Orgariising Committei for the convocation of the Second Congress oi 
the R.S.D.L.P. (1903) usurped the poweis of the credentials commission. 

p. 94 

Bundists — members of the Bund (the (»eneral Jewish Workers’ I’nion ol 
Lithuania, Poland and Russia) which was founded in 1897 and consisted 
mainly of semi-proletarian sc'ctions of Jewish artisans of Western Russia. 
The Bund advocated nationalism and separatism within the Russian and 
international working-class movement, and pursued .in opportunist 
policy in thie R.S.D.L.P In 1921 the Bund dissolved itsell. p. 94 

P.S.P. (Polska Parti.i Soc jalistyc /iia) — the Polish Socialist Party — a 
reformist nationalist party founded in 1892. Acting under the slogan of 
struggle for independent Poland it carried on separatist nationalist 
propaganda among the Polish workers, trying to divert them from joint 
struggle with the Russian workers against autocracy and capitalism. 

p. 95 

This refers to the Bund’s demand to be recc^gnised as a solr 
representative of the Jewish proletariat. p. 9r) 

^ The Lena Goldfields^ situated on the Lena River in Siberia, were owned b\ 
the British and Russian shareholders, among whom were members of 
the tsar’s family. p. 100 

The August 1912 Conference attended by representatives of all the 
opporti»;rist trends in the R.S.D.L.P. (Mensheviks, liquidators, Bundists 
and others) voted against the illegal proletarian party. p. 100 

The Copenhagen Congress of the Second International was held in August 
1910. . p. 102 
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■w Ruiikaya Molva (Russun Iidii.gs)— a dailv lK^^^pdp(.I „l ihi l)<)urKtois 
Ptogressist Party was published in St Ptttisburg in 1912 H p 104 

'"0 Progresstsb (‘ Piogiessist Party )— i parts of big bouigtoisit in Russia 
existed fiom 1912 to 1017 p 104 

Narodoua Demokrmja —a tcac(ionai\ nation ilisi pnt\ oi Polish land 
owneis and bourgeoisie oiganistd in 1897 p.tachcd Piilitant nationalism 
and chauMnisni p 

This is the plan of Lenin s tssa> on tht nation il question which lit it id 
in Swiss towns in Jul) 19H p ipt) 

Peisonal autonomy it t \tt i iitoii il intonoinv p no 

The Brunn ( origins of Anshian Social Dim tut ah w is held in Scpitmhti 
^ lh99 p lit) 

1 his w IS the iiamt gntn hv M ii\ ind I nt,t Is lo the h)Ilo\vns of the 

Otrnian petty houigtois sotiilist htidinind lissillt who pioltssed 
intioduction eit soeialisin in Piussii with ihe help of tlie io\ il 
govtinmtnl p 114 

The itfticnct is to lenins ntielt I ihe i ils ind Demon its on the 

I anguagt Qutstiein published in ihe Itgil Iio!she\ik ntwspipei 
Seie’ ^Saida in p 115 

liiiiii names h te mtinheis of the eountei ii volution u\ houigeois 
paitits in Russi i p llh 

The Bulls Case — the tnal of the ]tw Beilis in kit\ (lOM) Beilis w is 
falsely leeustd ot the i tu il muielei of the (hnstiin hov Ihe mil w is 
staged b> the tsarist goveininent ind me ml < is of the B1 le k lliindieds 
It areiused stieing pieitest of the pie>giessi\t public in Russ i Beilis w is 


leciuitted by the eouit p 121 

Dim (Ihe Bell)— i legil ii itiem ‘list moniliK in ig i/ine published in 
I kiainiaii in Kiev in 1911 II j) 122 

Ibis left IS to iht eeiisus of ])iimu\ si hoeils m Russia 

p 129 

/hmticJ — tilt language of the hisloiie il itgiein /emute the noith 
westein yiiii of 1 ithuani i adiiltct eif Iithuiniin It inn used if htit in 
the sense of I ithu uiian langu ige p MO 

>1“ thud (obsolete) — inoelein tstomiii p Md 


I at)b — iiienle 1 II Saaiiii eiiit of the lingiiiges of the I gio Finnish gioup 

p 1 ^0 

Zyryan — niodttn Kemii one of the Imguigesof the Igio ' niish gioup 

pi h) 

Samoyed (obsole te)— mode in Saniodii iinguigts- i gieiup of i elated 
languages which iiiludts iheise ot Nentsi Fnfsi Ngiiiasun anef Selkups 
^ ^ pi 10 

lib Peredonoiism — aftei Peitdonen a l>pc i itieliei spy and dull leiut 
from the Russian wiitei Sologubs novel Ihe Petty Demon p Ml 
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*1^ Pro-Party Mensheviks — a trend in Menshevism which sprang up in 1908. 
They opposed liquidationism and advocated illegal R.S.D.L.P.; carried 
party work jointly with the Bolsheviks. During the First World War 
(1914-18) the majority of the pro-Party Mensheviks became defencists. 

p. 132 

11^ Pravda (Truth) — a legal Bolshevik paper published in St. Petersburg 
from 1912, central organ of the CPSU from 1917. p. 132 

Black Hundreds — monarchist gangs of declassed elements were organised 
by the tsarist police to fight the revolutionary movement. They 
murdered re\olutionaries, attacked progressive intellectuals and st<iged 
Jewish pogroms. p. 134 

Lenin had in mind the reactionary newspaper Novoye Vrewya (New 
Times); Menshikov was one of its contributors. p. 135 

Lenin names Russian writers and literary critics whose writings exerted 
great influence on Russian and world culture. p. 135 

A thesis from Lenin’s lecture on the national cpiestion which he read in 
Paris in January 1914. p. 130 

See pp. 136-37 of this book. p. 136 

See Note 62. p. 138 

Polish kolo — an association of Polish deputies in the Duma (in ihe 
main — representatives of nationalist bouigeoisie). p. 138 

Za Pravdu (For Truth) — one of the titles which the legal Bolshc*vik 
newspaper Pravda carried in 1013. p. 140 

'2*^ Napoleonic wars — wars fought by France in the period of the Consulate 
(1799-1804) and Napoleon's I Empire (1804-14, 1815) p. 142 

National wars at the end of the eightecnith-beninning of the nineteenth 
century which accompanied the setting up of national states. p. 143 

129 Russian revolutionary noblemen, who rose in revolt against 

autocracy on December 14, 1825. The tevolt was crushed by tsaiist 
troops, its participants w'ere executed or sentenced to haref labour in 
Siberia. p. 114 

ISO xhis refeis to participants in the 'revolutionary movement of the 1870s 
who carried on revolutionary propaganda amotig the peasants and 

fought autocrac) by .erroristic action. p. 144 

The Cultural and national autonomy — a nationalist theory propounded by 
the Austrian Social- Democrats Karl Renner and Otto Bauer at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The national question was reduced 
to attainment of national self-government limited to cultural problems, 
school and language (see pp. ... of this bcx)k). p. 145 

132 reference is to the bourgeois Provisional Government, .set up in 
^ Russia ^ftcr the February 1917 bourgeois-democratic revolution, p. 148 

See Note 86. p. 150 

Independents — members of the Independent Social-Democratic Party of 
Germany — aiCentrist party formed in April 1917; it advexated unity 
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with social-chauvinists. 


p. 150 


The piograninic of the R.S.D.L.P. adopted hy the Second Congress 
(1903) consisted of two parts: the miniiiiiirn prograninu* contaiiic'd 
demands which could he fulfilled in the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion: the overthrow of autocrac), eslablishmenl of a republic, eight-hoiii 
working day, etc.; the maxiniurn programme formulated the ultimate 
aims of the working-class struggle: .socialist revolution, establishment ol 
tht‘ dictatorship of the pioletariat. building oi 'ocialisin. p. 151 

This refers to the Triple Entente— the imperialist hUx ol Britain, Fiance 
and tsarist Russia which took final shape in 1907. Dining the First 
World Wat it was joined hy more than twenl) countries. Aftei the 
October Socialist Revolution the countries ol the Triple tntenle 
organised an armed intcr\c-ntion against Soxiet Russia. p. 151 

Heie Lenin inc'ans Kazakhs. p_ 150 

All allusion is to Lenin’s pioposals to iniilx Soviet Rc*publics into the 
L'nion ol the Sovic't Socialist Republics. p. 159 

Lc'nin had in mind the vic-ws of the rc'volutionai v democi.its Chei- 
ny.shevsk), Dobiolyulxn . Pisaiev and olheis. p ](il 

Rabocheye Dyelo (Woiker’s Cause) — a journal published b\ the Russian 
Rern^t.inuns in Cieneva liom 1899 to 1902. p 101 

This refers to an illegal \\ 01 king-class partv p. ll>2 

The reference is to the members of the Rus.siaii levoliitionarv teiionsiic 
organisation People’s Will. p 102 

'Phis refeis to Maitov’s (onnulation ol § 1 of the Pait\ l<ulc*s on P.ntv 
membership which he pioposed to the Secc'ind Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. (1903) and which was adopted b\ majority vote. It statc'cL 
member of the Ru.ssian Soc ial-Democ i.itic Laboin Fait) is one who 
accejJts its progi amine, suppoits the Paitv tinanciallv, and lendeis it 
regular personal assistance under the diiection ol one of its oiganisa- 
tions.” Lenin’s formulation statc'd that Party membership should be 
determined not b) personal assistance but by obligatory »' ». Oc ipaiion in 
one of the Part) organisations. ]>■ lh3 

See Note ,34. p- 

The* friihernia committees of landlords were set up with the lim of chawing 
up pieliminary drafts of the 1861 pe.isant reform. 1 he) tiied to letaiii 
the landowners’ privileges as much as possible Best lands which had 
previously been used by peasants were* cut off and handed over to big 
landowneis. P- 

Civil mediators — officials who during the 1861 peasant rcHoiin, which 
abolished serfdom in Russia, w^eie appointed from among the aristociats 
to settle disputes between peasants and landowneis and had juridical 
and police power ovei peasants. P- 

147 refers to peasant bourgeois democrats who were dis.satisfic H wnh 

irresoluteness of the Duma. 


See Note 44. 


). 166 
p. 1 66 
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149 Members of the Cadet Party (see Note 21). p. 166 

Here Lenin defines contradictions in Leo I’olsioy’s works. (On Tol- 
stoyism see Note 60). p 167 

*51 See Note 4. p. 169 

152 Economists — representatives of an opportunist trend in Russian ScKial- 
Democracy at the turn of the century who strove to limit the 
working-class movement to economic struggle and maintained that 
political struggle should be waged by liberal bourgeoisie. p. 170 

155 See Note 93. p. 170 

154 The events on the Lena took place on April 17 (4), 1912. The tsarist 

troops shot a peaceful demonstration of strikers who protested against 
the arrest of strike committee members in the Lena Goldfields in Siberia. 
These events were followed b) .strikes all over Russia. p. 170 

155 Here the reference is to the split which occurred in 1912 between 

Plekhanov who headed a group of pro-Part> Mensheviks and the 

Bolsheviks who strove for strengthening the illegal party. p. 171 

See Note 118. p. 171 

15^ This refers to the Menshevik newspaper Izvestia Petrogradskogo Sovieta 
Rabochiih i Soldatsktch Deputatov (Izvestia of the Pc'trc^grad Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies) and the organ of the petty-bourgc*ois 
S.R. Party Dyelo Naroda (People’s Cause). p. 172 

151^ The reference is to the draft Party Progiairmre proposed b> a gi'oup of 
Moscow Bolsheviks. jr. 173 

159 refers to Lenin’s article “The Irnmedrate Tasks ol the Soviet 

Government” written in March 1918 and his “Report on the Immediate 
Tasks of the Soviet Gcnernment” delivered at the sitting of All-Russia 
C.L.C. on April 29, 1918. p. 174 

160 Shop Stewards C'^ommtttees — elected working-class organisaticrns which 
were set up in Britain during the First World War to ccmrrter balance 
trade unions aird which headed workers’ actions against the war. 

p. 175 

1^*1 i.e. Britain, France and theii Allies. p. 175 

i®*-^ Bagmen — people who duiiirg the Civil War in Russia profiteered in food 
products. p. 175 

11*5 By the decree of March 16, 1919 the Council of People’s Comnrissars 
reorganised the consumers’ cooperatives of the Republic and named 
them “consumers’ communes”. The new name led the peasants to 
misinterpretation of the decree. Taking this fact into con.sideration the 
All-Russia C.E.C., in its decision of June 30, 1919, changed the name cjf 
consumers’ commune to con.suniers’ .society, a more usual one. p. 178 

• 154 Sul^tnik (from Russian subbota — Saturday) was first organised in Soviet 
Russia on Saturday, May 10, 1919. p. 179 

155 I^nin has in mirrd his pamphlet On Tax in Kind. p. 181 

156 This refefs to the draft resolution on participation of the Commurrist 
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Intet national in a conference ol all norkeis parties oi ihe Second (see 
Note 66) and Two-and-a-Hali Inlernationals 

The Two-and-a-Half International — an intei natuMial association of the 
Centrist paities which withdrew from ihc Second Intel national nndci 
the piessure of the masses p 

Lenin suggested that the Workers and Peasant- Inspciiion should he 
combined with the Paitv (amiral ( oniiol foim.. .sion p \H^ 

ii)H jj, we*ll-to-do peasants p 

This lelers to the diagram illustrating the dtxelopment ol capitalism m 
bieadth given by the author of the leviscd ai licit p 181 

The name given to lilKial \aiodniks (see Note ’iS) ni the Russian 
publicist wiitmgs p 1S4 

Rmskaya Mysl (Russian I bought) — a rnonthlv jouinal of the liUial 
Natoclnik trend it was pulilishcd m Moscow bom 1880 to 1018 

p IK'S 

Ihc rcfcrtncc is to the author of an unsigntci aiticU which was 
published m the joiimal Otechestienni\f /afnski ffathctland tlnonicU) 
for 1870 and defended piogicssi\t sides ol tlu \aioclniks teaching 

p Ih") 

B O kphiucy could not understand that Sismoiidi s thcoiv 'sas 
pettv-bouigeois and reaclionai> lx cause while ei incising capitalism it 
scnight mcxlels m old older and traditions which did not coiuspond to 
conttirporarv economic conditions p 18() 

Rabodiaya Mysl (W jikeis Ihought) — i newsjripci oi the socilled 
kconomists (sc'c Note 1V2) an oppoitunisi trend in the Russi m 
ScK lal-Democracv at the tuin of the centinv It was published (lom 1807 
to 1002 p 18b 

Ihe reteience is to the conleieiice held bv the Mensheviks in (unev i m 
lOOi where the> deteiinmed then taclies in the 100“) 07 tevolution in 
Russia P 180 

Ortobiists and the Party of Piaiefid Rnwi at ion — iMiis ol big »iiaiehisi 
bourgeoisie in Russia P 

>■77 See Note T. P Ibl 

The Pans C ommunt of 1H71 — the first pioletaiian revolution and the 
fust working-class governinent which existed in P ns bom Maich 18 to 
May 28, 1871 P >^7 

In March (kebruaiv old stvle) 1017 a boiiigeois dcmociatic icvolution 
which overthrew autocracy took place m Russi.i p 108 

This refers to Karl Kautskv s work The Dutatorship of the Proletariat 
published m 1018 P 

'«> See Note 85 P 

'”2 Lenin lefeis to Bukharin's and Trots k> s th* es which thev put fo^^ arc^l 

during the discussion on trade unions m 10 P -b5 

In his bewk Cntual Remarks on the Suhjeit of Russia\ hionomu Development 


19-231 
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P. B. Struve criticised Narodisiii fiom the liberal bourgeois stand. 

p. 209 

The reference is to S. N. Yuzhakov*s Article “Educational Problems”. 

p. 209 

This refers to a utopian plan of introducing undei tsarism obligatory 
universal secondary education proposed by S. N. Yuzhakov. p. 209 

The Erfurt programme of the German Social-Democratic Party adopted in 
1891 was critically analysed by F. Engels in his work: A Critique of the 
Draft Social-Democratic Programme. p. 213 

See Note 50. p 214 


On Lenin’s proposal (i. V. Plckhaiio\ wrote the first draft of the 
theoretical programme of the R.S.D.L.P. at the beginning of 1902. Lenin 
wrote critkal remarks to it. 'Fhe draft was reworked by Plekhaimv and 
discussed by the Iskra editorial board. Lenin’s remarks published here 
were written after he had read the second draft in the spring of 1902. 

p. 215 

Lenin has in mind the second draft programme ol the R.S.D.1..P. 
written by (i. V. Plekhanov. p. 216 


mo Mountain and Gironde — two politkal groups of the bourgeoisie at 
the lime t)f the French Revolution. The Mountain was the name given to 
the most determined lepiesentatives of the bourgeoisie who advocated 
the abolition of absolutism and feudalism. (Girondists wavered between 
revolution and countei-! evolution and entered into deals with monarchy. 

p. 217 

This is the draft programme of the R.S.D.L.P. drawn up by the 
Committee appointed by the Iskra editorial board to draw a single diall 
programme based on the drafts written by Lerriir and Plekhanov. AW 
members of the editorial board were io make their retrrar ks on this 
draft. Lenirr made his renrarks in the margin of the Committee’s draft. 

p. 218 

Pre-Raphaelitism — a romantic treird irr the English art irr lire mid- 
nineteenth century. p. 225 

Fhis refers to Volurrres 11 arrd III of Marx’s Capital. p. 226 

194 refer errte is to the discussiorr on the attitude towards the Duma the 

coirvocation of which was arrnounced in the tsar’s manifesto of October 
17, 1905. p. 228 


The Parvusites — followers of Parvus (1869-1924), member of the Russian 
and Gcrmarr Social-Democratic movement, Menshevik. p. 228 

Sec Note 21. p. 230 


See Note 34. p. 230 

Thi labour congress — an opportunist slogan to replace air illegal 
Social-Democratic party by a broad non-party oigairisation which was to 
carry on only legal activities permitted by the tsarist government. 

" p. 230 
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Lenin names Russian liberal public figures who preached Bernsteinian- 
ism in the working-class movement. p 931 

200 xhe resolution of the Fifth Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. (1907) on the 
attitude of the Social-Democrat y tt) bourgeois parties. p 232 

Nasha Zarya (Our Dawn)— a legal journal of ♦he Menshevik liquidators 
published in St. Petersburg from 1910 to 19i *. p. 235 

The Central Organ of the R.S.D.L.P. — the newspaper Sotsial-Demokrat 
published abroad from 190S to 1917. p, 235 

This refers to Lenin’s article “On the Flection Platlonii” whith he 
planned to publish in i^ravda. Vitimsky (.M. S. Olminsky) was its 
editor-in-chief at the rime. p, 236 

The Democraiu Confeience was t omened in Petrograd in Sepiemhei 
1917 to .solve the question of powei Representatives ol petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois organisations took pan in its work. Fhe Conference 
approved of the bourgeois Provisional Cio\ernment\ policy. p. 238 

2 or» i^enin means Yermansky’s book The I'aylor System and the Scientific 
Organisation of Labour, publisht'd in 1922. p. 241 


20 (» Leni?. ci'iicised the Ri .vsian tianslation ol Heit/s book: Die agraristhen 
Fragen im Verhahniss zum Sozialismm. p. 242 

207 q reference is to an introductory artiile by F. Fngels: “On the History 
of the Communist League” to Marx’s work: Revelatitm^ Cmueming the 
Communist Trial in C'ologne. p. 243 

20 H Ip December 1905. p. 243 

209 polyarnaya Zvezdn (Pohn Stai) — a journal of the Right-wing Cadets 
published in 1905-06 and dii cited against revoluiionary-demociatii 
intellectuals. p. 243 

The International Socialist Bureau — a permanent information and execu- 
tive body of the Second Intel national. p. 244 

"f'he Independent Labour Part\ of Britain — a reformist party ^ ,anised in 
1893. From its inception it devoted much attention to parliamentary 
forms of struggle. P- 244 

Chernov criticises Plekhanov’s translation of Fngels’ work Ludwig 
Feuerbach and the End of Classical Get man Philosophy. p. 244 

2 i.i yht* Gotha Programme — the programme of the (German Social- 
Democratic Party adopted in 1875. Fngels critkisi'd the draft Ciotha 
programme in his letter to A. Rebel of March 18-28, i875; and 
Marx — in a letter to W. liracke, a leader of the German Social- 


Democratic Party. P- 247 

Marx, The Poverty 0 } Philosophy. P- 247 

See Note 178. P- 248 

216 ’piif. Osvobozhdeniye League meniliers were hourgc'ois liberals who 
grouped around the journal Osvobozhdeniye (published abroad from 
1902 to 1905). In 1905 they set up the Cadet Party. p. 251 


19 * 
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217 Yhe reference is to the Menshevik Parvus’ article “Social-Democracy and 
the State Duma’’. p. 251 

2*® The Organising Committee — the leading body of the Mensheviks formed 
in 1912; held social-chauvinist stand. p. 251 

2*** A department of the People’s Commissariat for Education. 

p. 255 

220 god-seekeis — representatives of a leligious-philosophical trend which 
arouse among certain Party intellectuals after the defeat of the 1905-07 
revolution. They sought to create new, “socialist” leligion. p. 263 

221 The reference is to Lenin’s woik The Deitelopment of Capitalism in Russia. 

p. 264 

222 This refers to the pamphlet by the Dutch Scx-ial-Democrat Gortei: 

Imperialism, World War and Social-Democra(y, written in 1914 and 
directed against opportunism. p. 267 
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A /— 2f)5 

Aienanus Ruhard (IHH ISOh) 
(ntniin philosoplui sulijicint 
idealist foiniiilaitd liinduiuii 
til piiiKipUs of (mpino 
iiitKism — lb7 10^ 

B 

Bauer Otto (1882 lO^S)— i 1( idii 
of Xiistiiaii Social DeiiKM I us 
arid the See oiid lute i ii ition il 
ideologue of Austria i M ir 
xism — 122 2^ 14-) 

Bazaroi Vladmir Alixandioitch 
(1874 10^0) — Russi ui S(Kial 
Dt moi 1 at philosopht r and 
economist lepustriltd Russi in 
Mae hi ms — 104 245 246 26^ 


itbd \uuNst (IS4()10H)— I 
l( id( 1 of (i( irii in S(Ki il 
D( 1110(1 its md of the Second 
Inidii iiion il opposed le 
\isioiiisin — 2 17 

Bi/iti\h \ iwanott (^tigonriKh 
(ISII 1S4S) — Riissiin lilei ii\ 
(iitu piihlidst i(\olution II) 
d( moc I It — 25h 
Bdtoi — S(( PUkhamn (r \ 

Bnday \ilolni Altxandroiuh 
(1S71 10 IS) Russian the 
ologisi tioin 100) lo 1007 i 
( idet siihsecfiK ntl> iiivstic il 
philosophei — 50 12^ 225 
Berk(h\ (fiorfri {l(i85 175^) - 
1 nglish philosophei snhjietivt 
ide ilist denied ohjeetne le ilitv 
ol the woild (the i^oild is onlv 
nn se nsuions) — 2 1 102 24 i 
Bunstnn tdimrd (IS50 1012 ) — \ 
U nhi of the exln oppoitnn 
inI wing of 0(1 I SiX'ial 
Demoeiils ihtoietii tn ol ic 
fonnism ind KMsionism (so 
< ilied Bdiisieinis i) He leMstd 
philosophie il ((ononiie md 
politic il loiinditions <4 Mai 
Msin dee In eel the struggle for 
idoiiiis the sole urn of the 
woikingeliss ino\<»T>dil iinud 
It iiiipioMiig eeononiie position 
of woikeis Lindei e ipitalism — 
5S () f 1 2 i 171 

Btsmatt Otto tduard 1 eopold 
(l^r, I 80 S)— C h meellor the 
Gei m Reich fioni 1871 ic* 
1800 pm sue el the polie) of 
stTdigthenmg the alliance he 
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tween the bourgeoisie and land- 
lords.— 54, 163 

Bogdanov, A. (Malinovsky, Alexan- 
der Alexandrovich) (1873-1928) — 
Russian philosopher, sociologist 
and economist, revised 
philosophy from the Machian 
viewpoint.— 20-21. 23. 263 

Bohm-Bawerk, Eugen (1851- 
1914) — Austrian economist, 
Iricd to refute Marx’s theory of 
value and of surplus value. — 
225 

Bonch-Bruyevich, Vladimir Dmit- 
riyevich (1873-1955) — Soviet 
Party fuiKtionary and states- 
man; from 1917 to 1920, held 
the post of Business Manager of 
the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars. — 261 

Briand, Aristide (1862-1933) — 
French politician, at the begin- 
ning of his political career 
adhered to Socialists, later be- 
came member ol the bourgeois 
government. — 69 

Bukharin, Nikolai Ivanovich (1888- 
1938)— member of the RSDLP 
(Bolsheviks) horn 1906; emig- 
rated abroad* in 1911. In 1915 
contributed to the journal Kom- 
munisi, held non-Marxist stand 
on the questions of state, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the right of nations to 
self-determination. 

After the October Sociali.st 
Revolution was the editor of 
Pravda, member of the Political 
Bureau of the CC, member of 
the Communist International 
Executive; continuously opposed 
Leninist party polic: 7 : in 1918 
headed the anti-Party group of 
“Left Cc^mmunists’’; during the 
discussion on the trade unions 
(1920-21) held “buffer” pcjsition 
and jji^ter joined Trotsky’s 
group; from 1928 headed the 
Right-wing opposition in the 
Party. In 1929 was withdrawn 


from the Political Bureau of the 
CC. In 1937, expelled from the 
RCP (B) for anti-Party ac- 
tivities. — 150, 151, 205, 240 

C 

Chernov, Viktor Mikhailovich (Vor- 
oshilov) (1873-1952)— a founder 
and theorist of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party. — 210, 244, 
245 

Chemyshevsky, Nikolai Gavrilovich 
(1828-1889) — Russian revolutio- 
nary democrat, scientist, writer 
and literary critic; a leader of 
1 ev olutionary-demcHTatic move- 
ment in Russia in the 1860s. In 
1862 was arrested, sentenced to 
penal servitude and deportation 
for life to Siberia. — 116, 135, 
2.56 

Chkhenkeli, Akaky Ivanovuh (1874- 
1959) — a leader ol Oorgian 
Mensheviks. — 128 

Ciatylus (5th c. B. C'..) — Cireek 
idealist philosopher, disciple ol 
Heraclitus arrd Plato's teacher. — 
39 

D 

Dahl, Vladimir Ivanovuh (1801- 
1 87 1 ) — Russian lexicographer , 
phy.sician, writer, ethnographcT, 
compiled “A Defining Dictio- 
nary of the Living Russian Lan- 
guage” (irr four volumes, 1863- 
66).— 258-59 

Danneman, Friedrich ( 1 8 59- ? ) — 
German historian of natural sci- 
ence. — 237 

Dietzgen, Joseph (1828-1888)— 
German worker , Social - 

Democrat, philosopher, inde- 
pendently arrived at dialectical 
materialism. However, in the 
theory of knowledge he equated 
matter and thought, he partially 
adhered vulgar materialists 
(brain .secretes thought in the 
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same way as liver bile). Lenin 
quoted Dietzgen’s work “Streif- 
riigen eines So/ialisten in das 
Gebiei dor F.rkcnntnis-then- 
rie”. — 22 

Dobrolyubov, Nikolai Alexandrovich 
( 1 836- 1 86 1 ) — Russian litei ai \ 

critk, publicist, revolutionar\ 
democrat. — 135 

Dubasov, Fyodor Vasilyevich (1845- 
1912) — tsarist general, suppres- 
sed the December upiising ol 
the Moscow workers in 1905. — 
55, 243 

^Dzubinsky, V. I. (1860-1927)— 
deputy of the Third and I'ouith 
State Dumas from Tobolsk 
Ciubernia. — 72 

£ 

FJlenbofren. \\\ (1863-?) — a re- 

visionist Uailct of Austiian So- 
cial-Deniocrac y. - 1 23 

Ephnicy, B. O. (186.5-1897) — 
Russian economist of Narodnik 
learnings, waiter, nanslatot of 
Sw’iss economist Sismondi — 185 

Epicunus (c. .341-270 B. C.)- 
(ireek materialist philosopher — 
39 

F 

Feuerbach, Lwc/wig Andreas (1801- 
1872) — (ieiman niateiialist 
philosophet , atheist. — 25, 26, 27 

G 

Gassendi, Pierre ( 1 592- 1 655) — 
French materialist philoso- 
pher. — 26 

Gompers, Sam uel ( 1 850- 1 924) — an 
opportunist le 2 ider of the LS 
trade union movement — 92 

Goremykin, Ivan Logginovich (1839- 
1917) — monarehi.st, ('.hairman 
of the Council of Ministers 
(1906, 1914-16).— 79 

Gorgias (5th-4th cent. B.('..) — 
Greek Sophist. Sophists were 


convinced in relativity of all 
man’s notions, ethical norms 
and eviiliiations. — 37 
Gorky (Peshkov), Alexei Maximovich 
(1868-1936) — Russian and 
Soviet writer .md public figuie. 
from. MM)8 to 1910 joined scv 
called rod-builders (a trend in 
Russian Soc ial-Democracv who 
fought to create a new socialist 
religion).— 78, 263, 267 
Guchkov, A. /. (1862-19.36)— 

Russian capitalist, a leader ol 
the Octobrist P.irt). — 116 

H 

Hanourt, William (1827-1904) — 
Biitish statesman, leadei of the 
Liberal Party. — 51. 16.3 
Haym, Rudolf (1821-1901)— 
tier man historian of literature 
and philosophy. — 11, 27 
Hegel, Geoyg Wilhelm Friedruh 
( 1 770- 183 1 ) — ( ier man phi- 
losopher, objective' idealist: 
elahoiaic'd idealist dialc'ctics 
w'hich served as one oi the 
theoretical sources ol dialc'ctical 
materialism. — 10, 11, 25, 27, 29, 
31, 33, 35, 37, 38, .39, 4 1. 44 
Henderson. Arthur (1863-1935) — 
an ojrportunist leader of the 
T abour Party and the British 
trade union move it.— 92 
Heraclitus of Ephes (c . 530- 

470 B. C.) — Greek materialist 
philosophcT, a fcnuider of 
dialc'c tics. — 10 

Herzen, Alexander Ivanovich (1812- 
1 870) — Russian rc'volutionary de- 
mocrat, materiali.st philosopher 
publicist and writer — 2.56 
Hippoirates (c. 460-377 B. C.) — 
Greek physician and father of 
rnc'dicine. — 41 

Hytuhnan, Henry Mayers (1842- 
1921) — Biiti.sh politician, foun- 
dation member of the '-ntish 
Soc ist Party. During the 
World TVar 1 became a social- 
chauvini.st. — 80 
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K 

Kalinin, Mikhail Ivanovich (1875- 
1946)— Pel rograd worker of 
peasant origin, Bolshevik. From 
1919 Chairman of the Ontral 
Executive Committee; from 
1936 Chairman of the Pres- 
idium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. — 239 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) — 
idealist philosopher, founder of 
German classical philosoph): ac- 
cepted the existence of objective 
world but consideied it to be 
uncognisable. — 35, 1 93 

Kasparov, Vladislav Minawuh 
(1884-1917)— Russian Social- 

Democrat, a Bolshevik. — 236 

KauLsky, Karl ( 1 854- 1 938) — .i 

theoiist and leader ol Cieiman 
Scx-ial-Democrac y and the Sec- 
ond Inteniaticiiial. Authoi of a 
series of books in which he 
expounded and populaiisc'ci 
Marx’s theoi>. In 1914, after 
the World War I broke out, he 
became* a lenegade to Marxism 
and opposed the split with so- 
cial-chauvinists who supported 
their imperialist governments in 
the impel ialist w'ar; ideologist of 
(-entrism — a variety of oppoi- 
tunisrn, which camouflages itself 
by revolutionary phrascologs; 
after the October Socialist Re- 
volution came out against the 
Marxist teaching on the dic- 
taterrship of the pioletariat and 
the Soviet stale. — SO, 83, 90, 97, 
171, 174, 197, 201, 210, 241, 
246, 249 

Kerensky, Alexander Fyodorovuh 
(1881-1970) — Russian politician; 
in the Fourth Duma (1912- 
17) — leader of the Tiudovik 
faction. After the February 1917 
bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion, llfinister of Justice in the 
bourgeois Prc^visional Govern- 
ment, subsequently Prime Minis- 
ter.— 128, 148 


Kiei'sky, P. (Pataka,'. 
Umidovich) (IH9()-19;»7).„ 
Rii-ssian Social-Dmiorrat; during 
the war (1914-18) opposed the 
rigid of nations to sell- 
determination and the struggle 
for democracy under imperial- 
ism. After the October Sotialisi 
Revolution was member ol the 
Soviet Ciovcrnmeni in the Uk- 
raine, held a number of ad- 
ministrative posts; headed .inti- 
Party group of “Left (iOmmu- 
nist’’ in the Ukraine. During the 
Party discussion on trade unions 
(1920-21) supported Trot.sky's 
platform. In 1936 was expelled 
from the Paity for aiiti-Paity 
activities. — S3, 84, 1.56 
Kieseweiter, Alexander Alexandrovich 
( 1 8()()- 1933) — Russian lilxTal 
publicist, member of the CC of 
the Consiitulional-Democ ratk 

Paity. — 5.5, 5(), 243 
Kokoshkin, Fyodoj Fyodorovich 
( 1 S7 1 - 19 1 8) — hour geois politi- 
cian, public i.st, a founder of 
the Gonstitutional-Democ taiic 
Part).— 137 

Konovalov, Alexandei Ivanovidi 
(1875-1948) — big textile inan- 
utac lurei , Right-wing C'.adel. — 
77 

Kristan, F. (1867-1953) — a leadc*i 
of Slovenia’s ScKial-DemocrtUs 
(Slovenia — region of Jugoslavia, 
which up to 1918 was part of 
Aiisiriri-Hungarv). — 123 
Krupskaya, Sadedida Konstantinov- 
na (1869-1939) — V. I. Lenin's 
wife. — 264, 265 

Kutler, K N. (18.59-1924)— a 
leadei of the ('on.stitutional- 
Democralk Parlv. — 61 

L 

ImIo tola, Antonio ( 1 843- 1 904) — 
Italian philosopher, theorist and 
propagandist of Marxism. — 242 
Lassallc, Ferdinand (1825-1864) — 
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Gciinan pctly-»Kiui gcois 

soc lalisi— 

leibnitz Gottfned Wilhelm (lb4()- 
]7](^)_(,timan philosoplnr 
and scKiUisl, ob|t<tiv<. idealist 
His work Nouveaux tssais sui 
1 ent( ndeinent huinain v as di 
ic(ttd against sensualism u 
cording to i\hich the woild 
could be cognised onlv through 
senses — 2b 

Lieber Mikhail Isuakoiuh (1S8() 
lbS7)— a Bund Icaciti at the 
j Second RSDl P ( ongrtss (100^) 
held cxticmcK opportunist 
stand — 227 

I uhman h — in active lU iid 
membei — 1 H 11b 
Litkens t \ (1KH8 1<U2)— 

1)( putv C hie f oi the C hit f ( oin 
inittec for Political Iduciticm 
(CdavTv hbnosvc i) ill IbiO iioin 
lb21 Deput) iVoplts C oniniis 
sat ioi tducatioii oi the Kiissi in 
Fedcrition -2)S 2()() 2bl 
I loyd (^eorgi Dniid (1S()1 lb4’)) — 
a liberal Party l< rdci vvas it 
peittdlv British Priiiic Mims 
lei — bO 

lunaiharsky Anatoly \asjl'seii(h 
(1875 1011) — Soviet stitcsmin 
lioiii 1017 to 1020 Pt oplt s 
( oinmissar ioi Fcliu itioii — 
25S 250 2b^ 

M 

Manynsha —LIyanoia Maim 

Ilymuhnu (IS7S 1017) — 

\ I I c runs voungi i sistci — 
264 2bb 

MaiU — \eltzaioi M I (l'«il 
1010) — husband »)1 \iiii i 
Ilyinichna L Ivanov i 5 1 li7 iiov i 
VII eniri s sistei — ^bb 
MarUn 1 (Isedfihaum \uli 
Osipovuh) (1871 1021) 

Russian Scxial Demociai Itadci 
of an oppoitunist Menshevik 
titnd in the RSDIP — 51 bS 
60 16S 


Martynoi Uexander Samotlovtch 
(J8f)j lb 15)— Russian S(x:ia/- 
I)t men rat opf)ortunisr Dunn^f 
the icioiijfion ol I%)-07 op 
posed rtxoluttonan farms 
Itnin (illtcl him w/sc man 
nid I hvosfisi — 51 52 227 
Mdhailnj \ \ikoltn honsfari 
tino uh (IS 12 1004)— Russim 
sonologist ind puhlicisi 
ideologist ot lihciil Nnodisin 
o|)])ost(l \Iii\isin lioiii ilu 
]KJsml sotnlisin si md — 45 
208 22 ) 

M tiler and \li\iimhi I tuiim (ls50 
lOtl) — l-uiuh polituiin It lilt 
Ih ginning oi his politic il i iicii 
JtHlKcl SOCIlllStS SLlhsC epic lltlv 
bee I nc i me mlu i eii the 
Imxii^cois govt nine nt ol 
1*1 mtc ()0 

Milvdo Pa tl \d olnya t(h (1S50 
101 ) I It idc 1 ol the ( onstitn 
tioinl Dcmoci lilt Pnty icicolo 
gist ol the Russiin houTgeoisit 
histonin incl puhlitisi \iici 
the lehtniiv 1017 hourgcois 
del oeiiiie levolution loieign 
Minister ol the Provision il 
(a)vtinnitnt — 68 72 77 

N 

\nfdom\k'\ M (1S()()1014) 

Kiissi in SoeialDi >ci it puhli 
e I'll dining the ve ol le le tioii 
(lt )()7 10)— liquid i — 2U 

\i(hola\ II — the list Russi in Fm 
leioi (ISOl 10'-) 14S 

\ikvlai — on (I)ani(lson \ikoioi 
hrtnt (h) (ISH 1018)- 

Riissi in eeoiioinisl ideologist ol 
lihe i il Nnodism tiinslited 
h \I n \ s C nfntal into Russi in 
\ I lenin e|uoii Manif(\to of 
Iht Communist Path h\ k Mux 
ntl I Inge Is m Dime Isons 
II iiisl It ion — 2 12 

O 

Olmtnsky Mikhail btepanonuh (\it 
imsky) (18bl 10 H)— Russian 



Social-Democrat, publicist; from 
1911 to 1914 was member of 
editorial boards of the Bolshe\ ik 
newspapers Pravda and 
Zveida. — 236 

Ostwald, Wilhelm Friedrich (1853- 
1932) — German naturalist and 
idealist philosopher; nuthot of 
the “theory of energy” which 
reduced all natural phenomena 
to modifications of cnerg\ dep- 
rived of material substance. — 23 

P 

Parabellum — see Radek, K. B. 

Petrunkevich, Ivan Ilyich (1843- 
1928) — big landowner, member 
of the Constituiional-Democralic 
Party. — 57 

Pisarev, Dmitry Jvnnovuh (1840- 
1868) — Russian literar> ciitic, 
materialist philosophet . — 4.3 

Plekhanov, Georgt Valentinovich 
(1856-1918) — an outstanding 

leader of the Russian and intet- 
national working-class move- 
ment, first piopagandist of Mar- 
xism in Russia. In 1883 he 
founded the first Russian Mar- 
xist organisation the Emancipa- 
tion of Labour group in (ienc-- 
va. In early IJlOOs he was on the 
editorial boards of the news- 
paper Iskra and the journal 
Zarya. 

From 1883 to 1903 Plckhano\ 
wrote a number of works which 
greatly toritributed to defence 
and propaganda of materialist 
world outlook. However, al- 
ready at that time he was not 
free from serious mistakes 
which made the embryo of his 
future Men.shevik views. After 
the Second Congress of the 
RSDLP (1903), he assumed a 
epneiliatory attitude towards op- 
portunism, and then joined the 
Mensheviks. During the first 
Russian revolution of 1905-07 


he held Menshevik stand on all 
cardinal problems. During the 
years of reaction and a new 
revolutionary upsurge he op- 
posed the Machian revision ol 
Marxism and came out against 
liquidationism, headed the 
group of pro-Party Mensheviks. 
During the World War 1 took a 
social-chauvinist stand. After the 
February 1917 bourgeois- 
democratic revolution returned 
to Russia and headed Yedinstvo, 
the extreme Right group of the 
Menshevik defencists; opposed 
the Bolsheviks and the socialist 
revolution. maintaining that 
Russia was not yet ripe for 
socialism. His attitude towards 
the October Socialist Revolution 
w'as negative, but he did not 
take part in the struggle against 
vSoviet power. — 20, 42, 57, 58, 
80, 04, 100, 116, 133, 171, 107. 
211, 225, 226, 229, 234, 244-45 

Pokrovsky, Mikhail Nikolayevich 
( 1 868- 1 032) — Russian histor ian ; 
from 1018 Deputy People's 
Commissar for Education. — 
259, 260 

Postnikov, Vladimir Yefmovuh 
(184 1-1908) — Russian etonom- 
isl and statistician, made a re- 
search into the process of disin- 
tegratiorr of peasantry. — 183 

l*rokopovich, Sergei Nikolayevnh 
(1871-1 055) — Russian public ist , 
orre of the first propagandists of 
Bernsteinism in Russia, authcu 
of books on the labour question 
which he wrote from liberal 
position. — 73, 231 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1800- 
1865) — French publicist arrd 
economist; ideologist of petty 
bourgeoisie. His idea of going 
back to small-scale production 
was utopian and reactionary. — 
118, 144 

Purishkevich, Vladimir Mit- 
rofanovich (1870-1920) — big 
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landowner, monarchist. — 72, 74, 
77, 10«. 116, 121, 134 
Pyalakov — see Kievsky, P. 

R 

Radek, Karl Bemgardovich (Parabel- 
lum) (1885-1939)— Russian So- 
cial-Democrat, participated in 
the Social-Democratic movement 
in Russia, Poland and (iermaii): 
intcTnationalist during the* 
World War 1, however waveicd 
towards Centrism. Bolshevik 
from 1917; held a numhei of 
respon.sihle Party and govern- 
ment posts; repeatedly came out 
against Lenin’s Party policy: in 
1918 — Left Communi.st; frcjiii 
1923 — an active member of 
Trotsky’s opposition: in 1936 
was exjrTUed from the Party for 
fac tioiiaiism. — 1 45, 267 
Radishchev, Alexander Nikolayn>uh 
(1749-1802) — Ru.ssian wiitei , 
revolutionary enlightener : for 
his book Travel from Petersburg to 
Moscow in which he exposed the 
serf -owning and autocratic sys- 
tem in Ru.ssia he was sentenced 
to deportation to Siberia. — 144, 
251 

Renan, Joseph Ernest (1823-1892)— 
French historian, studic-d histor> 
of Christianity. — 98 
Renner. Karl (1870-1950) — a 
leader of the Right wing of the 
Austrian Social-Denioc r.itic 
Party, idc’cdogist of Austr'o- 
Marxism. — 145 

Rey. Abel (1873-1940) — French 
philosopher, positivist, hc'lci 
Machian stand in the theory of 
knowledge. — 168 
Rodichev, F. 1. (1853-1932)— big 
landowner, mcsnarchisi . — 57 
Romanovs — a dynasty of Russian 
tsars and Emperors w'ho ruled 
from 1613 till 1917.-66 
Ruhakin, Nikolai Alexandrovich 
(1862-1946) — Russian bibliophil 


and writer, from 1907 lived in 
Switzerland. His main work is 
Among Books.— 2^2, 263 
Ryazanov, David Borisovich (1870- 

1 938) — Social-Deniucrat, Men- 
shevik. At the Sixth Congress erf 
the PSDLP (R) (1917) was ad- 
mitted to the Party. After the 
OctobcT Socialist Revolution w’as 
a leading trade union function- 
ary, during the discussion on 
the tiacle unions (1920-21) took 
an anti-Party stand and was 
dismissed from the work in 
trade unlon^. From 1921 was 
ditc‘ctoi of the Institute of 
K. Marx and F. Engels. Fiom 
Fc'bruaiy 1931 was expelled 
liopi lh(‘ Paii\. — 227 

S 

S(heidemann, Phihpp (1865- 

1939) - - a leacl(‘t of the extieine 
Right, oppc/itunist wing of Ger- 
man Social-Democracy, from 
1918 to 1921 an oig.miser of 
the bloody suppression of the 
(kiman woikeis’ movement — 
1.50, 1.53 

Serrati, (liacinio Mcnotti (1872- 
1926) — a Ic'adc'T of Italian 
Socialist Party; in 1924 joined 
the Il.ilian Comir inist Party. — 

1 ''f' 

Sipyagin, Dmitry Scr^ 'ich (1853- 
1 902) — Russian reac tionary 
statesman, from 1899 to 1902 
Minister of the Intc-rior. In his 
circuUr of 1901 he expounds 
the government programme for 
.lid to gubernias stiuck by 
famine. — 210 

Skaldin, Fyodor Pa \^'ich (1827- 
1 907) — Russian lilieral-bour- 
geois publicist. Lenin c^uotes his 
ixiok In the Backwoods and in the 
Capital for description of Russi- 
an enlighteners. — 1 6 1 

Stoly\ .n, I^otr Arkadyevich (1862- 
191 1 )— Russian statesman. 
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From 1906 to 1911 Chairman of 
Council of Ministers. His nime 
is connected with the period of 
violent political reaction. — 70 

Struve, Pyotr Bemgardovich (1870- 
1944) — Russian economist and 
publicist, came out with “addi- 
tions” to and “triticism” of 
Marx's economic and 
philosophical teaching. On the 
eve of the 190.5-07 bourgeois- 
democratic rexolution in Russia 
was the editoi of the journal 
Osvobozhdeniye — the organ of 
liberal-monarchal opposition. 
Member of the CC of the C'.oii- 
stitutional-Democratic Party 
which was formed in 1905. — 52, 
54. 55. 104, 116, 12.S, 164, 209 

Sudekum, Albert (1871-1 944) — 
Right wing leader of German 
.ScKial-Democrats. — 1 7 1 

T 

Thiers, Louis-Adolphe (1797- 
1877) — Fremh .statesman an<l 
historian; from 1850 to 1848 
repeatedly held ministerial 
posts. Some days prior to the 
1848 February Rc'volulitin an- 
nounced in the Chamber of 
Deputies that he belonged to 
the party of revolution. In May 
1871 headed the Freiuh gov- 
ernment; suppressed Paris C'.om- 
munc with exceptional htutali- 
ty.— 54, 164 

Tolstoy, Lev Nikolayeinch ( 1 828- 
1910) — Russian writer. — 155 

Trepov, Dmitry Fyodorovich (1855- 
1906) — Russian statesman, sup- 
pressed the 1905-07 revolu- 
tic3n. — 57 

Trotsky, Lev Davidovich (1879- 
1940) — Russian ScKial- 

Democrat, Menshevik. After the 
defeat ot the 1905-07 revolution 
during the years of reaction and 
a new revolutionary upsurge ac- 
tually held liquidationist stand 


trying to conceal it by non- 
factionalism. In 1912 he organ- 
ised the anti-Party August oUk-; 
Centrist during the World Wai 
I. After the February 1917 
bourgeois-democratic revolution 
returned to Russia from emigra- 
tion and at the Sixth Congress 
(»f the RSDl.P (B) (1917) was 
admitted to the Party. However, 
he did not adopt a Bolshevik 
position and continued to wage 
an overt and covert struggle 
again.st Leninism, against Part> 
policy. 

After the ()ctohc*i Socialist 
Revolution held responsible 
posts. In 1918 opposed the 
Brest -Litovsk Peace Treaty; in 
1920-21 an opposition leader in 
the di.scu.ssion on trade unions. 
From 1925 waged factional 
struggle opposing the Party's 
general line arul Lenin’s prog- 
tamme of building socialism in 
Sov iet Russia; upheld the theory 
of impossibility of victory of 
socialism in one single counttv. 
I'he Communist Party disclosed 
Frotskism as a j)Ctly-bourgeois 
deviation in the Party and 
smashed it ideologically and oi- 
ganisationall). In 1927 Trotskv 
was expelled fioin the Pariv and 
in 1929 banished from the 
L'SSR foi anii-.Soviet activities; 
in 1952 deprived of .Soviet citi- 
zenship. While living abroad. 
Trotsky continued his struggle' 
against the .Soviet state and the* 
(TSl\ against the international 
communist movement. — ()8, 
205, 206, 240 

Turgenev, Ivan Sergeyevich (1818- 
1 885) — Russian writer. — 1 55, 

253, 265 

U 

Ulyanova, Maria Alexandrovna 
(1835-1916) — V. 1. Lenin’s mo- 
ther.— 264, 265, 26() 
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RADUGA PUBLISHERS 


DAVYDOV Yu. Myth, Philosophy, Avant- 
Gardism . Philosophic Myths and Avant-garde lAterature 
Yuri Davydov, a well-known Soviet sociologist 
and literary critic, studies in his book the origins of 
avant-garde literature. He analyses the philosophi- 
es of Nietzsche, Freud and Spengler, signifying the 
crisis of bourgeois humanism, also the theories of 
Sartre, Marcuse, Adorno and other ideologists of 
modern Western “post-culture”, and shows their 
logical evolution to the renunciation of progressive 
spiritual values accumulated by mankind. 

The book is addressed to experts in sociology and 
the philosophy of art. 



RADUGA PUBLISHERS 


KUZMENKO Yu. Soviet Literature — Yesterday, 
Today and 'Lorn arrow 

Yu. Ku/meiikc), a iriik and acsthelii ian, exami- 
nes Soviet literature as a living and developing 
phenomenon, a factor to be reckoned with when 
speaking twentieth century woild literature. 'The 
live chapters of the book loc iiscai the interaction of 
literature and life and on Soviet literature ol the 
period from the twenties to the seventies. In 
conclusion the authoi lellects on the prospects lor 
the development of Soviet literature in the eighties 
and the nineties. 

The book is intended lor foreign schc; s ol 
Soviet literatuie. 



RADUGA PUBLISHERS 


MARKOV D, Socialist Literature: Problems of 
Development 

In following the development of Slavonic litera- 
tures, D. Markov, Corresponding Member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, Director of the 
Institute of Slavonic and Balkan Studies, comes to 
the conclusion that socialist realism as a method 
first came to be established in Russian literature. 
The monograph studies the method of socialist 
realism in the context of other artistic trends in the 
twentieth century and shows its role in the world 
literary process. 




